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OST men and women 
in this working 
world cannot go 
far afield for more 

than three or four weeks in the 
year. They must keepclose to their 

officesand homes with one watchword 
Duty—as their law of life. Patiently, for 
the most part, bravely and doggedly, they 
pass their days in drudgery, toiling and 
moiling through the dark days of the winter, 
through the lightness and brightness of the spring, 
even through the golden splendour of the early 
summer. They have their work to do. They have 
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Old Pan, the nature- 
god, dancing through 
the City like a giddy 
goat, and playing 

on the pipes. 


their careers to make. Some of them 
are the slaves of ambition, some of 
them are struggling for place and power. 
Many of them have given hostages to 
fortune, and must pay the ransom by 
hard labour. Most of them are cheerful 
enough, in spite of their daily drudgery, 
for after all, work is the secret of 
happiness—work and a little play. 


UT once a year they become weary 
of work. For once they feel 
prisoners within high walls, and they are 
stirred with a great longing to escape. 
The desire comes to them suddenly. 
They feel, then, as if they must escape 
or die. They are stifled in their city 
offices. There seems no breath of air 
in the streets of the town. The walls of 
their little homes close in upon them. 
Their spirit is cramped, and has no 
room to move. At these times their 
sleep is troubled with strange dreams 
of cool and shady places, of running 
waters, of dim woods. A waking vision 
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comes to 
them. Through 
the haze of sunshine 
in the streets, through the 
dust on the office window-panes, 
the vision is like a mirage in their 
eyes. It is a vision of the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. 

It comes to them in queer places and 
at queer times. 


HE woman of fashion who has been 
whirling through the gay dance of 

the Lendon season, in which pleasure be- 
comes harder even than work, is thrilled 
by a strange nostalgia as one night she 
stands at the open window of a ball- 
room looking on to a walled garden. A 
faint breath of wind stirs her hair ; and 
turning her back to all the crowd of 
girls who are “ just out’ and of men 
who have been marked down as 
“desirable ’’’ by the mothers of girls, 
she puts her hands to her throat as 
though she were stifling, and takes a 
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deep, long breath and gazes out into 
the darkness as though she saw there 
the face of a lover and heard his voice 
calling to her. In the season she has 
had perhaps a little adventure of love, 
or she has made things casy for young 
hearts in the thrill of their first 
adventure, she has had her small 
triumphs or her failures in the social 
world, she has enjoyed the 
sport, the struggle, 


the rattle of the 
social 
tumult, 
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but now, suddenly, all that seems futile, 
wearying, artificial. She tires of it, and 
her soul pants, like the hart that panteth 
after the water-brooks, for—Simplicity. 


HAT faint breath of wind touching her 
face whispers to her and tells her of 

a well-beloved place in the world where 
it is quite unnecessary to be “ brilliant ” 
in social conversation, to be tactful to 
people of influence, or to be inde- 
fatigable in gaiety beneath the electric 


light. It isa place where she may leave 
her powder-puff at home, and wear 


‘ 


‘any old thing ”’ if it is light and cool, 
and revel in the liberty of a dolce far 
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niente. Although the orchestra is play- 
ing a rag-time tune she has the sound 
of waves in her ears, and although it 
is very dark in the London garden she 
sees a sudden glamour of light upon a 
blue stretch of water, where there is 
a crowd of white-winged yachts in a 
harbour of the Land of Heart’s Desire. 


HE typist girl, whose fingers have been 
tapping swiftly at the keys, stops at 

the words, ‘“‘ Dear Sir, I am in receipt 
of your letter——” A sunbeam has 
strayed upon her paper. She stares at 
it, spell-bound. She thrusts back her 
hair from her flushed face, and gives a 
quick sigh. A little smile steals about 
her lips. Upon the typewriting paper 
she sees, as clearly as though painted in 
magic colours, her little Land of Heart’s 
Desire. She sees white cliffs gleaming 
above a stretch of yellow sands, and a 
blue sea with white feathers curling to 
the shore, and a girl, who is herself in 
a bathing dress, standing like a sea- 


A 
nymph with her hair all wet and 
shining. As the vision fades she 
counts the days that stand between 
her and her holidays. Thank good- 
ness, only two weeks more ! 

HE City clerk, making an entry in a 

big ledger, stands with his pen poised 
over the book. He wonders what the 
music is which comes faintly to his ears 
through the roar of traffic outside the 
Bank. It is a queer little melody, like 
a tune played on the Pan-pipes, and 
it stirs his pulse to a quick beat. 
Surely it cannot be old Pan, the nature- 
god, dancing through the City like a 
giddy goat, and playing on the pipes 
as, in the spring-time of the world, he 
piped to all the children of life who 
followed him through the vineyards to 
the flower-spangled meadows? And 
yet more than one City clerk—indeed, 
thousands of them—hear that nature- 
music, and thrill toit. It calls to them. 
They hear the call of the wild. 

i OME aWay, come away, 
poor toilers at the desk! 


Come away from the dust- 
laden streets to the 


















moor- 
lands 
ey ¥ i 
where the 
wind blows across 
the heather, from the 
houses of civilisation to 


the liberty of nature. Put 

off your black coats, the grim 
garments of city serfdom. Doff those 
hard hats of yours, and let the breeze 
comb your hair with its light fingers, 
ind blow the cobwebs out of your 
ves, and waft its fragrance into your 
spirit. Come as worshippers of Dame 
Nature, who waits for you with her 
beauty, with her lap full of flowers. 
She will play merry tunes to you, as 
the wind stirs the heather-bells. She 
will sing little songs to you, as you lie 
in the long grass—songs of the sea and 
ky, songs of liberty and love. She 
will gild your faces with a golden bronze, 
pour her wine into those tired hearts of 
yours, and bewitch you with her loveli- 
ness. Come away, ye sons of the streets, 


to the Land of Heart’s Desire !”’ 
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Oo Pan 
the na- 
ture-god pipes 
through the towns 


and suburbs, and all 

manner of men and women 

raise their heads and _ listen. 

The music is heard in the Law Courts, 
where barristers are hot under their 
wigs; in the Temple, where lawyers 


are preparing briefs, without brevity ; 
in great stores, where shop-girls envy 
their customers who are buying sea-side 
frocks : in little suburban homes, where 
young mothers are putting their babes 
to bed. 

““My dear,” says 
mother to many a young 
feel that I must get away. 


many a young 
father, “I 
The children 


are beginning to get fractious. They 
are longing for the sea-side. When 


does your holiday begin ? ’ 

Even the children have heard the 
pipes of Pan. They are no longer 
satisfied with their games under the 
trees in Kensington Gardens. The 
Round Pond is no longer a sea of 
adventure. They, too, are pining 
for the Land of Heart’s Desire, where 
they may throw their clothes off, and 
run like little Cupids into the sea- 
foam, or dance upon the soft, warm 
sands, or play games of hide-and- 
seek in the cool, dim caves below the 
cliffs. 
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All the flaxen- hatred 
children came out of the 
houses like the 
children of a fairy tale. 


wooden 


uT where is the Land of Heart’s 
Desire ? Ah, that isa secret which 
meny men and women hide from all 
but their dearest friends. To one man 
I know it is a little old town in the 
South of France, where oranges grow in 
green tubs down the grande allée, where 
the shutters of all the colour-washed 
houses are painted yellow and green 
and red, so that the streets sing with 
colour, where pretty girls with bare 
arms wash their clothes in the court- 
yards while they laugh and chatter 
and carol little love-lyrics so that all the 
passers-by may hear. 

Across the river is a grey old castle 
perched on a_ hill, where once’ a 
famous Queen lived among a little com- 
pany of minstrels who paid homage 
to her beauty in sonnets that are still 
fragrant in the pages of French litera- 
ture. The castle is deserted now, but 
the peasants believe that sometimes in 
the twilight, when deep black shadows 
are flung from the castle walls, they see 
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the ghost figure of the fair Queen, 
passing with her maidens to her little 
summer-house of grey stone in the fields 
below ; and they believe that some 
times in the hush of the twilight-time, 
when the grasshoppers are chirruping 
drowsily, they hear the lute of a 
troubadour and a faint voice singing 
from an arrow-head window in the 
keep. My friend vows to me that he 
has seen the ghost-ladics and heard the 
lute and the voice, and I do not doubt 
him, because one sees what one wants 
to see, and hears what one wants to 
hear, in the Land of Heart’s Desire. 


HAVE another friend, a charming girl 
with a spirit of adventure, who cher- 
ishes the dream-memory of an island in 
the Zuyder Zee, to which she went once 
on a sketching holiday, quite alone. But 
she was not alone for long, because she 
made friends with all the flaxen-haired 
children, who came out of the wooden 
houses like the children of a_ fairy 
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tale, like scores of little Hansels and 
Gretels, the boys in short jackets and 
baggy breeches, like Dutch fishermen, 
the girls in little lace caps and em- 
broidered bodices and bulging petti- 
coats, and all of them in wooden shoes, 
which clattered merrily on the quay- 
sides as they ran to see the fishing-fleet 
put out to sea, with blood-red sails. 

The girl with her sketch-book used 
to sit at the far end of the pier, some- 
times, when the sun sank below the far 
horizon, and all the sea was strewn with 
rose-petals, and all the sky with flame- 
tipped feathers, while she listened to 
the bells ringing for an evening bene- 
diction, and to the sound of singing 
voices chanting a hymn of praise. A 
young English artist stood beside her 
sometimes—they had made friends 
together on a steamer in the Zuyder 
Zee—and as the light faded out of sea 
and sky, and the first star glimmered 
up above as a herald to the crescent 
moon, these two comrades in art spoke 
of the beauty of the world and of the 
mystery that lies behind the beauty.... 
The girl has brought back manysketches 
from this holiday, and often, when she 
is a-weary, she turns to them so that 
her spirit may return for a while to this 
little island of happy dreams. 


HE coast of France is dotted with 
small watering-places, each one of 
which lives in someone’s imagination 
as the most idyllic spot in the geography 
of the Heart’s Desire. For there, be- 
yond the sand-dunes, are good golf- 
links where a good man may hit a ball 
as he never hits it on the links at home, 
and where he makes great records 
which are hardly believed when he tells 
them in his own club-house. Between 
the rounds the sea calls to him, with its 
white surf beating on the shore, and 
after his bathe he lies like a merman on 
the sands, his body bronzing in the 
warm sun, his spirit soaring like a bird, 
for the sheer joy of being alive. 

At night, when darkness has fallen, 
and when the air is cool and fresh, lights 
twinkle in the window of the Casino, 
the music of its orchestra comes softly 
out to the esplanade, and men and 
women in evening clothes pass each 
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other as they take their last stroll before 
they go to rest. The light laughter of 
the women is blown by the breeze like 
the laughing voice of sea-nymphs, and 
in their gossamer frocks and silken 
scarves they seem to float past in this 


translucent darkness, their beauty 
veiled in this pearly shadow-world. 


UT one need not cross the Channel 
to find many chosen places in the 
Land of Heart’s Desire. Round all the 
English coast are there not thousands of 
happy people who have escaped for a 
few weeks from the streets of civilisa- 
tion to the haunts of unspoilt nature ? 
Here, for each one of them, there is 
room for the spirit and imagination to 
go a-roving on good adventures. They 
have heard the pipes of Pan, and their 
hearts dance to the old tune of liberty. 
They are all rebels for a little while 
against the code of convention. For 
a time they become as untamed as 
primitive men and women. 

The little children of life are having 
great adventures. They are learning 
some of the strange secrets of old 
Mother Nature, who has made many 
toys for them—crinkly shells, of strange 
and beautiful colours, in which, if they 
put them to their ears, they may hear 
the roar of an eternal sea, and whisper- 
ings of far-off things, and most fantastic 
fairy-tales; queer seaweeds which 
have floated up from underground 
forests where the water-babies play at 
hide-and-seek ; and always the golden 
sand out of which they may build great 
castles with moats which the tide fills, 
and little houses of delight which they 
people with their own dream-children. 
On the long pier, which at a distance 
looks like a great centipede with its legs 
in the water, there are many magic 
machines which work their spells for a 
penny-piece—hens which lay chocolate 
eggs, queer little men who play queer 
games when one turns a handle, and a 
score of things which make laughter 
come bubbling up from young throats. 


N these harbours of England many a 
Peter Pan strides along the quayside 
watching the sailors painting up their 
boats and mending their fishing-nets, 
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and his imagination is stirred by old 
tales of smuggling days and smuggling 
ways, of pirates and buccaneers, so that 
when a ship goes out to sea it carries 
with it the stowaway spirit of a small 
boy in search of great adventure where 
the world of romance is washed by the 
tide of dreams. For in the Land of 
Heart’s Desire, and on its coast-line, 
lives the spirit of eternal youth. 


: io is the secret of its magic. For 
Pan, the nature-god, is the Pied 
Piper who plays to the children of life, 
and calls them back to the beginning of 
things, to the nurseries of the world, 
to the games of make-believe, to the 
land of dreams and fairy-tales. In 
this nature-music which, once a year, 
calls people away from the cities and 
the streets, to the flower-strewn fields, 
and to the wild moorlands and the high 
white cliffs, there is an enchantment 
which gives youth again to those who 
have grown old and weary and carry a 
pack of cares upon their backs. Unless 
they are touched by the enchantment 
of the piper they will never reach the 
Land of Heart’s Desire, but only a place 
of boredom where they have more time 
to brood over their troubles and to 
bemoan their old age. Unless they 
drop their pack of cares on the bound- 
ary-line of Nature’s playing-fields they 
will not regain the joy of life. But 
those who listen to the magic of the 
music find their youth again in the 
sunlight which sweeps across the 


pasture-lands, in the breeze which stirs 
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the leaves above the winding rivers, in 
the hush and twilight of the summer 
woods, and on the stretch of sands 
where the children are building their 
castles. 


H*? in hand, old ladies and gentle- 
men who have grandchildren some- 
where on the coast become lovers again, 
and wander back to the green arbours 
of Love-in-idleness where fifty years 
ago they pledged their faith. Stock- 
brokers and lawyers and men who have 
grown. old in knowledge go back to the 
games of their boyhood and forget the 
wickedness of the world and the am- 
bitions of life, when they are making 
“ducks and drakes”’ upon a smooth 
sea, when they are having cock-shies 
over a pebbly beach, when they are 
fishing for dabs outside the harbour, 
and when with old school-chums they 
go tramping along a high white road to 
an old-fashioned inn where they will 
find good cider. The crow’s-feet about 
the eyes of old fogies are smoothed 
away for a while by the soft touch of 
the summer wind, the dust that has 
gathered about old hearts is blown 
away by the breeze across the moor- 
lands. The romantic spirit of youth 
which goes searching for the hiding- 
places of the Sleeping Beauty stirs 
again in the imagination of old age. 
Rip Van Winkle himself becomes 
Peter Pan—the boy who never grew 
up—and all manner of men and women 
become as little children in the Land 
of Heart’s Desire. 

PHILIP GIBBS. 
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THE PARADISE 
OF THIEVES 


By G:-K:- Chesterton 
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HE great Muscari, most 
original of the young 
Tuscan poets, walked 
swiftly into his favourite 
restaurant, which over- 
looked the Mediterra- 
nean, was covered by an 

awning and fenced by little lemon- 

and orange-trees. Waiters in white 
aprons were already laying out on white 
tables the insignia of an early andelegant 

lunch ; and this seemed to increase a 

satisfaction that already touched the 

top of swagger. Muscari had an eagle 
nose like Dante, his hair and necker- 
chief were dark and flowing ; he carried 

a black cloak, and might almost have 

carried a black mask, so much did he 

bear with him a sort of Venetian melo- 





drama. He acted as if a troubadour had 
still a definite social office, like a bishop. 
He went as near as his century per- 
mitted to walking the world literally 
like Don Juan, with rapier and 
guitar. 

For he never travelled without a case 
of swords, with which he had fought 
many brilliant duels, or without a cor- 
responding case of his mandolin, with 
which he had actually serenaded Miss 
Ethel Harrogate, the highly-conven- 
tional daughter of a Yorkshire banker 
on a holiday. Yet he was neither a 
charlatan nor a child; but a hot, 
logical Latin who liked a certain thing 
and wasit. His poetry was as straight- 
forward as anyone else’s prose. He 
desired fame or wine or the beauty of 
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women with a torrid directness incon- 
ceivable among the cloudy ideals or 
cloudy compromises of the north; to 
vaguer races his intensity smelt of 


danger or even crime. Like fire or the 
sea, he was too simple to be trusted. 

The banker and his beautiful English 
daughter were staying at the hotel 
attached to Muscari’s restaurant ; that 
was why it was his favourite restaurant. 
A glance flashed round the room told 
him at once, however, that the English 
party had not descended. The restaurant 
was glittering, but still comparatively 
empty. Two priests were talking at a 
table in a corner, but Muscari (an ardent 
Catholic) took no more notice of them 
than of a couple of crows. But from a 
yet farther seat, partly concealed behind 
a dwarf tree golden with oranges, there 
rose and advanced towards the poet a 
person whose costume was the most 
aggressive opposite to his own. 

This figure was clad in tweeds of a 
piebald check, with a pink tie, a sharp 
collar and protuberant yellow boots. 
He contrived, in the true tradition of 
’Arry at Margate, to look at once start- 
ling and commonplace. But as the 
Cockney apparition drew nearer, Mus- 
cari was astounded to observe that the 
head was distinctly different from the 
body. It was an Italian head, fuzzy, 
swarthy and very vivacious, that rose 
abruptly out of the standing collar like 
cardboard and the comic pink tie- In 
fact it was a head he knew. He recog- 
nised it, above all the dire erection of 
English holiday array, as the face of an 
old but forgotten friend named Ezza. 
This youth had been a prodigy at 
college, and European fame _ was 
promised him when he was barely 
fifteen ; but when he appeared in the 
world he failed, first publicly as a 
dramatist and a demagogue, and then 
privately for years on end as an actor, 
a traveller, a commission agent or a 
journalist. Muscari had known him 
last behind the footlights ; he was but 
too well attuned to the excitements of 
that profession, and it was believed 
that some moral calamity had swallowed 
him up. 

“Ezza!”’ cried the poet, rising and 
shaking hands in a pleasant astonish- 
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ment. ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen you in many 
costumes in the green room; but | 
never expected to see you dressed up 
as an Englishman.” 

“This,’’ answered Ezza gravely, “‘is 
not the costume of an Englishman, but 
of the Italian of the future.” 

“In that case,’ remarked Muscari, 

“T confess 1 prefer the Italian of the 
past.” 
“ That is your old mistake, Muscari,” 
said the man in tweeds, shaking his head, 
“And the mistake of Italy. In the 
sixteenth century we Tuscans made the 
morning : we had the newest steel, the 
newest carving, the newest chemistry. 
Why should we not now have the 
newest factories, the newest motors, 
the newest finance—and the newest 
clothes ? ”’ 

“Because they are not worth having,” 
answered Muscari. ‘‘ You cannot make 
Italians really progressive ; they are too 
intelligent. Men who see the short cut 
to good living will never go by the new 
elaborate roads.” 

“Well, to me Marconi, not D’An- 
nunzio, is the star of Italy,” said the 
other. ‘“‘ That is why I have become 
a Futurist—and a courier.” 

“A courier !”’ cried Muscari, laugh- 


ing. ‘“‘Isthat the last of your list of 
trades? And whom are you con- 
ducting ? ”’ 


““Oh, a man of the name of Harro- 
gate, and his family, I believe.” 

“Not the banker in this hotel?” 
inquired the poet, with some eagerness. 

“That’s the man,” answered the 
courier. 

“Does it pay well?” 
troubadour innocently. 

“It will pay me,” said Ezza, with a 
very enigmatic smile. “ But I am a 
rather curious sort of courier.’’ Then, as 
if changing the subject, he said abruptly, 
“ He has a daughter—and a son.” 

“The daughter is divine,” affirmed 
Muscari, “‘ the father and son are, I 
suppose, human. But granted his 
harmless qualities, doesn’t that banker 
strike you as a splendid instance of my 
argument ? Harrogate has millions in 
his safes, and I have—the hole in my 
pocket. But you daren’t say—you can’t 
say—that he’s cleverer than I, or bolder 


asked the 
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than I, or even more energetic. He’s not 
clever ; he’s got eyes like blue buttons ; 
he’s not energetic, he moves from chair 
to chair like a paralytic. He’s a con- 
scientious, kindly old blockhead ; but 
he’s got money simply because he col- 
lects money, as a boy collects stamps. 
You’re too strong-minded for business, 
Ezza. You won’t get on. To be 
clever enough to get all that money, one 
must be stupid enough to want it.” 

“I’m stupid enough for that,” said 
Ezza gloomily. ‘‘ But I should suggest 
a suspension of your critique of the 
banker, for here he comes.” 

Mr. Harrogate, the great financier, 
did indeed enter the room, but nobody 
looked at him. He was a massive 
elderly man with a boiled blue eye and 
faded grey-sandy moustaches ; but for 
his heavy stoop he might have been a 
colonel. He carried several unopened 
letters in his hand. His son Frank was a 
really fine lad, curly-haired, sunburnt 
and strenuous ; but nobody looked at 
him either. All eyes, as usual, were 
riveted, for the moment at least, upon 
Ethel Harrogate, whose golden Greek 
head and colour of the dawn seemed set 
purposely above that sapphire sea, like 
a goddess’s. The poet Muscari drew 
a deep breath as if he were drinking 
something ; as indeed he was. He was 
drinking the Classic ; which his fathers 
made. Ezza studied her with a gaze 
equally intense and far more baffling. 

Miss Harrogate was specially radiant 
and ready for conversation on this 
occasion; and her family had fallen 
into the easier Continental habit, allow- 
ing the stranger Muscari and even the 
courier Ezza to share their table and 
their talk. In Ethel Harrogate con- 
ventionality crowned itself with a per- 
fection and splendour of its own. 
Proud of her father’s prosperity, fond 
of her fashionable pleasures, a fond 
daughter but an arrant flirt, she was all 
these things with a sort of golden good- 
nature that made her very pride 
pleasing and her worldly respect- 
ability a fresh and hearty thing. 

They were in an eddy of excitement 
about some alleged peril in the moun- 
tain path they were to attempt that 
week. The danger was not from rock 
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and avalanche, but from something 
yet more romantic. Ethel had been 
earnestly assured that brigands, the 
true cutthroats of the modern legend, 
still haunted that ridge and held that 
pass of the Apennines. 

“They say,” she cried, with the 
awful relish of a schoolgirl, “that all 
that country isn’t ruled by the King of 
Italy, but by the King of Thieves. 
Who is the King of Thieves ? ”’ 

“A great man,” replied Muscari, 
“ worthy to rank with your own Robin 
Hood, signorina. Montano, the King of 
Thieves, was first heard of in the moun- 
tains some ten years ago, when people 
said brigands were extinct. But his wild 
authority spread with the swiftness of a 
silent revolution. Men found his fierce 
proclamations nailed in every mountain 
village ; his sentinels, gun in hand, in 
every mountain ravine. Six times the 
Italian government tried to dislodge 
him ; and was defeated in six pitched 
battles as if by Napoleon.” 

“ Now that sort of thing,” observed 
the banker weightily, ‘‘ would never be 
allowed in England; perhaps after all 
we had better choose another route. 
But the courier thought it perfectly 
safe.” 

“Tt is perfectly safe,” said the 
courier contemptuously ; ‘“‘ I have been 
over it twenty times. There may have 
been some old jail-bird called a King 
in the time of our grandmothers ; but 
he belongs to history, if not to fable. 
Brigandage is utterly stamped out.” 

“It can never be utterly stamped 
out,” Muscari answered, ‘“‘ because 
armed revolt is a reaction natural to 
southerners. Our peasants are like the 
mountains, rich in grace and green 
gaiety, but with the fires beneath. 
There is a point of human despair 
where the northern poor take to drink 
—and our own poor take to daggers.” 

“A poet is privileged,” replied Ezza, 
with a sneer. ‘If Signor Muscari were 
English he would still be looking for 
highwaymen in Wandsworth. Believe 
me, there is no more danger of being 
captured in Italy than of being scalped 
in Boston.” 

“Then you propose to attempt it?” 
asked Mr. Harrogate, frowning. 
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““Oh, it sounds rather dreadful,” 
cried the girl, turning her glorious eyes 
on Muscari. ‘‘ Do you really think the 
pass is dangerous ? ”’ 

Muscari threw back his black mane. 
“IT know it is dangerous,” he said. 
“TI am crossing it to-morrow.” 

The younger Harrogate was left 
behind for a moment, emptying a glass 
of white wine and lighting a cigarette, 
as the beauty retired with the banker, 
the courier and the poet, distributing 
peals of silvery satire. At about the 
same instant the two priests in the 
corner rose; the taller, a white-haired 
Italian, taking his leave. The shorter 
priest turned and walked towards the 
banker’s son; and the latter was 
astonished to realise that though a 
Roman priest the man was an English- 
man. He vaguely remembered meet- 
ing the priest at the social crushes of 
some of his Catholic friends. But the 
man spoke before his memories could 
collect themselves. 

“Mr. Frank Harrogate, I think,” he 
said. ‘I have had an introduction, but 
I do not mean to presume on it. The 
odd thing I have to say will come far 
better from a stranger. Mr. Harrogate, 
I say one word and go: take care of 
your sister in her great sorrow.” 

Even for Frank’s truly fraternal 
indifference the radiance and derision 
of his sister still seemed to sparkle and 
ring ; he could hear her laughterstill from 
the garden of the hotel ; and he stared 
at his sombre adviser in puzzledom. 

“Do you mean the brigands?’”’ he 
asked, and then, remembering a vague 
fear of his own, “ or can you be thinking 
of Muscari ? ”’ 

“One is never thinking of the real 
sorrow,”’ said the strange priest. “‘ One 
can only be kind when it comes.” 

And he passed promptly from the 
room, leaving the other almost with 
his mouth open. 


A day or two afterwards a coach 
containing the company was really 
crawling and staggering up the spurs of 
the menacing mountain range. Be- 
tween Ezza’s cheery denial of the 
danger and Muscari’s boisterous defi- 
ance of it, the financial family were 
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firm in their original purpose ; 


and 
Muscari made his mountain journey 


coincide with theirs. A more surprising 
feature was the appearance at the 
coast-town station of the little priest of 
the restaurant ; he alleged merely that 
business led him also to cross the moun- 
tains of the midland. But young Harro- 
gate could not but connect his presence 
with the mystical fears and warnings 
of yesterday. 

The coach was a kind of commodious 
wagonette, invented by the modernist 
talent of the courier, who dominated 
the expedition with his scientific 
activity and breezy wit. The theory 
of danger from thieves was banished 
from thought and speech; though so 
far conceded in formal act that some 
slight protection was employed. The 
courier and the young banker carried 
loaded revolvers, and Muscari (with 
much boyish gratification) buckled on a 
kind of cutlass under his black cloak. 

He had planted his person at a flying 
leap next to the lovely Englishwoman ; 
on the other side of her sat the priest, 
whose name was Brown and who was 
fortunately a silent individual; the 
courier and the father and son were 
on the banc behind. Muscari was in 
towering spirits, seriously believing in 
the peril, and his talk to Ethel might 
well have made her think him a maniac. 
But there was something in the crazy 
and gorgeous ascent, amid crags like 
peaks loaded with woods like orchards, 
that dragged her spirit up along with his 
into purple preposterous heavens, with 
wheeling suns. The white road climbed 
like a white cat; it spanned sunless 
chasms like a tight-rope ; it was flung 
round far-off headlands like a lasso. 

And yet however high they went, the 
desert still blossomed like the rose. 
The fields were burnished in sun and 
wind with the colour of kingfisher and 
parrot and humming-bird; the hues 
of a hundred flowering flowers. There 
are no lovelier meadows and woodlands 
than the English ; no nobler crests or 
chasms than those of Snowdon and 
Glencoe. But Ethel Harrogate had 
never before seen the southern parks 
tilted on the splintered northern peaks ; 
the gorge of Glencoe laden with the 
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fruits of Kent. There was nothing here 
of that chill and desolation that in 
Britain one associates with high and 
wild scenery. It was rather like a 
mosaic palace, rent with earthquakes ; 
or like a Dutch tulip garden blown to 
the stars with dynamite. 

“It’s like Kew Gardens on Beachy 
Head,” said Ethel. 

“It is our secret,” answered he, “‘ the 
secret of the volcano; that is also the 
secret of the revolution---that a thing 
can be violent and yet fruitful.” 

“You are rather violent yourself,” 
and she smiled at him. 

“And yet rather fruitless,” he ad- 
mitted; “if I die to-night I die un- 
married and a fool.” 

“ It is not my fault if you have come,” 
she said after a difficult silence. 

“It is never your fault,” answered 
Muscari; “it was not your fault that 
Troy fell.” 

As he spoke they came under over- 
whelming cliffs that spread almost like 
wings above a corner of peculiar peril. 
Shocked by the big shadow on the 
narrow ledge, the horses stirred doubt- 
fully. The driver leapt to the earth to 
hold their heads, and they became un- 
governable. One horse reared up to 
his full height—the titanic and terri- 
fying height of a horse when he be- 
comes a biped. It was just enough to 
alter the equilibrium ; the whole coach 
heeled over like a ship and crashed 
through the fringe of bushes over the 
cliff. Muscari threw an arm round 
Ethel, who clung to him, and shouted 
aloud. It was for such moments that 
he lived. 

At the moment when the gorgeous 
mountain walls went round the poet’s 
head like a purple windmill, a thing 
happened which was superficially even 
more startling. The elderly and leth- 
argic banker sprang erect in the coach 
and leapt over the precipice before the 
tilted vehicle could take him there. 
In the first flash it looked as wild as 
suicide ; but in the second it was as 
sensible as a safe investment. The 
Yorkshireman had evidently more 
promptitude as well as more sagacity 
than Muscari had given him credit for. 
For he landed in a lap of land which 
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might have been specially padded with 
turf and clover to receive him. As it 
happened, indeed, the whole company 
were equally lucky, if less dignified in 
their form of ejection. Immediately 
under this abrupt turn of the road 
was a grassy and flowery hollow like a 
sunken meadow ; a sort of green velvet 
pocket in the long, green, trailing gar- 
ments of the hills. Into this they were 
all tipped or tumbled with little 
damage, save that theirsmallest baggage 
and even the contents of their pockets 
were scattered in the grass around 
them. The wrecked coach still hung 
above, entangled in the tough hedge, 
and the horses plunged painfully down 
the slope. The first to sit up was the 
little priest, who scratched his head 
with a face of foolish wonder; Frank 
Harrogate heard him say to himself, 
“Now why on earth have we fallen 
just here ?” 

He blinked at the litter around him 
and recovered his own very clumsy 
umbrella. Beyond it lay the broad 
sombrero fallen from the head of 
Muscari, and beside it a sealed business 
letter which, after a glance at the 
address, he returned to the elder Harro- 
gate. On the other side of him the 
grass partly hid Miss Ethel’s sunshade, 
and just beyond it lay a curious little 
glass bottle hardly two inches long. 
The priest picked it up; in a quick, 
unobtrusive manner he uncorked and 
sniffed it, and his heavy face turned 
the colour of clay. 

“Christ deliver us!” he muttered, 
“it can’t be hers! Has her sorrow 
come on her already?” He slipped 
it into his own waistcoat pocket. “I 
think I’m justified,” he said, “ till I 
know a little more.” 

He gazed painfully at the girl, at 
that moment being raised out of the 
flowers by Muscari, who was saying, 
“We have fallen into heaven; it is a 
sign. Mortals climb up and they fall 
down ; but it is only gods and goddesses 
who can fall upwards.” 

And indeed she rose out of the sea 
of colours so beautiful and happy a 
vision that the priest felt his suspicion 
shaken and shifted. ‘“‘ After all,” he 
thought, “perhaps the poison isn’t 
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hers; perhaps it’s one of Muscari’s 
melodramatic tricks.” 

Muscari set the lady lightly on her 
feet, made her an absurdly theatrical 
bow, and then drawing his cutlass 
hacked hard at the taut reins of the 
horses, so that they scrambled to their 
feet and stood in the grass trembling. 
When he had done so a most remarkable 
thing occurred. A very quiet man, 
very poorly dressed and extremely sun- 
burnt, came out of the bushes and took 
hold of the horses’ heads. He had a 
queer -shaped knife, very broad and 
crooked, buckled on his belt; there 
was nothing else remarkable about him, 
except his sudden and silent appearance. 
The poet asked him who he was, and 
he did not answer. 

Looking around him at the confused 
and startled group in the hollow, Mus- 
cari then perceived that another tanned 
and tattered man, with a short gun 
under his arm, was looking at them 
from the ledge just below, leaning his 
elbows on the edge of the turf. Then he 
looked up at the road from which they 
had fallen and saw, looking down on 
them, the muzzles of four other carbines 
and four other brown faces with bright 
but quite metionless eyes. 

“The brigands!”’ cried Muscari, 
with a kind of monstrous gaiety. “‘ This 
wasatrap. Ezza, if you will oblige me 
by shooting the coachman first, we can 
cut our way out yet. There are only 
six of them.” 

“The coachman,” said Ezza, who was 
standing grimly with his hands in his 
pockets, “ happens to be a servant of 
Mr. Harrogate’s.”’ 

“Then shoot him all the more,” 
cried the poet impatiently; “he was 
bribed to upset his master. Then put 
the lady in the middle, and we will 
break the line up there—with a 
rush.”’ 

And wading in wild grass and flowers, 
he advanced fearlessly on the four 
carbines; but finding that no one 
followed except young Harrogate, he 
turned brandishing his cutlass to wave 
the others on. He beheld the courier 
still standing slightly astride in the 
centre of the grassy ring, his hands in 
his pockets; and his lean ironical 
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Italian face seemed to grow longer and 
longer in the evening light. 

“You thought, Muscari, I was the 
failure among our schoolfellows,’”’ he 
said, “and you thought you were the 
success. But I have succeeded more 
than you and fill a bigger place in his- 
tory. I have been acting epics while 
you have been writing them.” 

“Come on, I tell you!” thundered 
Muscari from above. ‘‘ Will you stand 
there talking nonsense about yourself 
with a woman to save and three strong 
men to help you? What do you call 
yourself ? ” 

“T call myself Montano,” cried the 
strange courier in a voice equally loud 
and full. ‘‘ I am the King of Thieves, 
and I welcome you all to my summer 
palace.”’ 

And ever as he spoke five more silent 
men with weapons ready came out of 
the bushes, and looked towards him for 
their orders. One of them held a large 
paper in his hand. 

“ This pretty little nest where we are 
all picnicking,” went on the courier- 
brigand, with the same easy yet'sinister 
smile, ‘‘is, together with some caves 
underneath it, known by the name of 
the Paradise of Thieves. It is my 
principal stronghold on these hills ; for 
(as you have doubtless noticed) the 
eyrie is invisible both from the road 
above and from the valley below. It is 
something better than impregnable ; 
it is unnoticeable. Here I mostly live, 
and here I shall certainly die, if the 
gendarmes ever track me here. I am 
not the kind of criminal that ‘ reserves 
his defence,’ but the better kind that 
reserves his last bullet.” 

All were staring at him thunderstruck 
and still, except Father Brown, who 
heaved a huge sigh as of relief and 
fingered the little phial in his pocket. 
“ Thank God!” he muttered, “ that’s 
much more probable. The poison be- 
longs to this robber-chief of course. 
He carries it so that he may never be 
captured, like Cato.” 

The King of Thieves was, however, 
continuing his address with the same 
kind of dangerous politeness. ‘“ It only 
remains for me,” he said, “ to explain to 
my guests the social conditions upon 
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which I have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing them. I need not expound the 
quaint old ritual of ransom, which it is 
incumbent upon me to keep up; and 
even this only applies to a part of the 
company. The Reverend Father Brown 
and the celebrated Signor Muscari I 
shall release to-morrow at dawn and 
escort to my outposts. Poets and 
priests, if you will pardon my simplicity 
of speech, never have any money. And 
so (since it is impossible to get anything 
out of them), let us seize the opportunity 
to show our admiration for classic 
literature and our reverence for Holy 
Church.” 

He paused with an unpleasing smile ; 
and Father Brown blinked repeatedly 
at him, and seemed suddenly to be 
listening with great attention. The 
brigand captain took the large paper 
from the attendant brigand and, glanc- 
ing it over, continued : “‘ My other inten- 
tions are clearly set forth in this public 
document, which I will hand round ina 
moment ; and which after that will be 
posted on a tree by every village in the 
valley, and every cross-road in the hills. 
1 will not weary you with the verbalism, 
since you will be able to check it ; the 
substance of my proclamation is this. 
I announce first that I have captured 
the English millionaire, the colossus of 
finance, Mr. Samuel Harrogate. I next 
announce that I have found on his per- 
son notes and bonds for two thousand 
pounds, which he has given up to me. 
Now since it would be really immoral 
to announce such a thing to a credulous 
public if it had not occurred, I suggest 
that it should occur without further 
delay. I suggest that Mr. Harrogate 
senior should now give me the two 
thousand pounds in his pocket.” 

The banker looked at him under 
lowering brows, red-faced and sulky, 
but seemingly cowed. That leap from 
the falling carriage seemed to have used 
up his last virility. He had held back 
in a hang-dog style when his son and 
Muscari had made a bold movement to 
break out of the brigand trap. And now 
his red and trembling hand went re- 
luctantly to his breast-pocket, and 
passed a bundle of papers and envelopes 
to the brigand. 
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“Excellent!” cried that outlaw 
gaily, ‘‘ so far we areallcosy. I resume 
the points of my proclamation, so soon 
to be published to all Italy. The third 
item is that of ransom. I am asking 
from the friends of the Harrogate 
family a ransom of three thousand 
pounds ; which I am sure is almost in- 
sulting to that family in its moderate 
estimate of their importance. Who 
would not pay triple this sum for 
another day’s association with such a 
domestic circle? I will not conceal 
from you that the document ends with 
certain legal phrases about the un- 
pleasant things that may happen if the 
money is not paid; but meanwhile, 
ladies and gentlemen, let me assure you 
that I am comfortably off here for 
accommodation, wine and cigars, and 
bid you for the present a sportsmanlike 
welcome to the luxuries of the Paradise 
of Thieves.” 

All the time that he had been speak- 
ing the dubious-looking men with car- 
bines and dirty slouch hats had been 
gathering silently in such preponder- 
ating numbers that even Muscari was 
compelled to recognise his sally with the 
sword as hopeless. He glanced around 
him; but the girl had already gone 
over to soothe and comfort her father, 
for her natural affection for his person 
was as strong as or stronger than her 
somewhat snobbish pride in his success. 
Muscari, with the illogicality of a lover, 
admired this filial devotion and yet was 
irritated by it. He slapped his sword 
back in the scabbard and went and 
flung himself somewhat sulkily on one 
of the green banks. The priest sat 
down within a yard or two, and Muscari 
turned his aquiline eye and nose on him 
in an instantaneous irritation. 

“Well,” said the poet tartly, “do 
people still think me too romantic? 
Are there, I wonder, any brigands left 
in the mountains ? ” 

“There may be,” said Father Brown 
agnostically. 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
other sharply. 

‘“‘T mean I am puzzled,” replied the 
priest. “I am puzzled about Ezza or 
Montano or whatever his name is. He 
seems to me much more inexplicable as 
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a brigand even than he was as a 
courier.” 

“ But in what way ?”’ persisted his 
companion. “‘ Santa Maria! I should 
have thought the brigand was plain 


enough.” 
“‘T find three curious difficulties,” 
said the priest in a quiet voice. “I 


should like to have your opinion on 
them. First of all I must tell you I was 
lunching in that restaurant at the sea- 
side. As four of you left the room, you 
and Miss Harrogate went ahead, talking 
and laughing; the banker and the 
courier came behind, speaking sparely 
and rather low. But I could not help 
hearing Ezza say these words—‘ Well, 
let her have a little fun ; you know the 
blow may smash her any minute.’ 
Mr. Harrogate answered nothing; so 
the words must have had some meaning. 
On the impulse of the moment I warned 
her brother that she might be in peril ; 
I said nothing of its nature, for I did 
not know. But if it meant this capture 
in the hills, the thing is nonsense. Why 
should the brigand-courier warn his 
patron, even by a hint, when it was 
his whole purpose to lure him into the 
mountain-mousetrap ? It could not 
have meant that. But if not, what 
is this other disaster, known both to 
courier and banker, which hangs over 
Miss Harrogate’s head ? ” 

“Disaster to Miss Harrogate !”’ ejacu- 
lated the poet, sitting up with some 
ferocity. ‘‘ Explain yourself; go on.” 

“All my riddles, however, revolve 
round our bandit chief,’’ resumed the 
priest reflectively. ‘‘ And here is the 
second of them. Why did he put so 
prominently in his demand for ransom 
the fact that he had taken two thousand 
pounds from his victim on the spot ? 
It had no faintest tendency to evoke 
the ransom. Quite the other way, in 
fact. Harrogate’s friends would be far 
likelier to fear for his fate if they 
thought the thieves were poor and 
desperate. Yet the spoliation on the 
spot was emphasised and even put first 
in the demand. Why should Ezza 
Montano want so specially to tell all 
Europe that he had picked the pocket 
* before he levied the blackmail ? ” 

“I cannot imagine,”’ said Muscari, 
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rubbing up his black hair for once with 
an unaffected gesture. ‘‘ You may think 
you enlighten me, but you are leading 
me deeper in the dark. What may be 
the third objection to the King of the 
Thieves ? ”’ 

“ The third objection,” said Father 
Brown, still in meditation, “is this bank 
we are sitting on. Why does our 
brigand-courier call this hischief fortress 
and the Paradise of Thieves? It is 
certainly a soft spot to fall on and a 
sweet spot to look at. It is also quite 
true, as he says, that it is invisible from 
valley and peak, and is therefore a 
hiding-place. But it is not a fortress. 
It never could be a fortress. I think 
it would be the worst fortress in the 
world. For it is actually commanded 
from above by the common high-road 
across the mountains—the very place 
where the police would most probably 
pass. Why, five shabby short guns held 
us helpless here about half-an-hour ago. 
The quarter of a company of any kind 
of soldiers could have blown us over the 
precipice. Whatever is the meaning of 
this odd little nook of grass and flowers, 
it is not an entrenched position. It is 
something else; it has some other 
strange sort of importance ; some value 
that I do not understand. It is more 
like an accidental theatre or a natural 
green-room ; it is like the scene for some 
romantic comedy ; it is like .. .” 

As the little priest’s words lengthened 
and lost themselves in a dull and dreamy 
sincerity, Muscari, whose animal senses 
were alert and impatient, heard a new 
noise in the mountains. Even for him 
the sound was as yet very small and 
faint; but he could have sworn the 
evening breeze bore with it something 
like the pulsation of horses’ hoofs and 
a distant halloing. 

At the same moment, and long before 
the vibration had touched the less-ex- 
perienced English ears, Montano the 
brigand ran up the bank above them 
and stood in the broken hedge, steady- 
ing himself against a tree and peering 
down the road. He was astrange figure 
as he stood there ; for he had assumed 
a flapped fantastic hat and swinging 
baldric and cutlass in his capacity of 
bandit king, but the bright prosaic 
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tweed of the courier showed through in 
patches all over him. 

The next moment he turned his olive 
sneering face and made a movement 
with his hand. The brigands scattered 
at the signal, not in confusion, but in 
what was evidently a kind of guerilla 
discipline. Instead of occupying the 
road along the ridge, they sprinkled 
themselves along theside of it behind the 
trees and the hedge, as if watching un- 
seen for an enemy. The noise beyond 
grew stronger, beginning to shake the 
mountain road; and a voice could be 
clearly heard calling out orders. The 
brigands swayed and huddled, cursing 
and whispering, and the evening air was 
full of little metallic noises as they cocked 
their pistols or loosened their knives or 
trailed their scabbards over the stones. 
Then the noises from both quarters 
seemed to meet on the road above ; 
branches broke, horses neighed, men 
cried out. 

“ A rescue!” cried Muscari, springing 
to his feet and waving his hat: “‘ the 
gendarmes are on them! Now for free- 
dom and a blow for it! Now to be 
rebels against robbers! Come, don’t 
let us leave everything to the police ; 
that is so dreadfully modern. Fallon the 
rear of these ruffians. The gendarmes 
are rescuing us; come, friends, let us 
rescue the gendarmes ! ” 

And throwing his hat over the trees, 
he drew his cutlass once more and began 
to escalade the slope up to the road. 
Frank Harrogate jumped up and ran 
across to help him, revolver in hand, but 
was astounded to hear himself impera- 
tively recalled by the raucous voice of 
his father, who seemed to be in great 
agitation. 

“‘T won’t have it,’ said the banker 
in a choking voice; ‘“‘ I command you 
not to interfere.” 

“ But, father,” said Frank very 
warmly, “ an Italian gentleman has led 
the way. You wouldn’t have it said 
that the English hung back.” 

“Tt is useless,’ said the older man, 
who was trembling violently, “it is 
useless. We must submit to our lot.” 

Father Brown looked at the banker ; 
then he put his hand instinctively as if 
onhisheart, but really on the little bottle 
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of poison; and a great light came into 
his face like the light of the revelation 
of death. 

Muscari meanwhile, without waiting 
for support, had crested the bank up to 
the road, and struck the brigand king 
heavily on the shoulder, causing him to 
stagger and swing round. Montano 
also had his cutlass unsheathed, and 
Muscari, without further speech, sent a 
slash at his head which he was com- 
pelled to catch and parry. But even as 
the two short blades crossed and clashed 
the King of Thieves deliberately dropped 
his point and laughed. 

““What’s the good, old man?” he 
said, in spirited Italian slang; “ this 
damned farce will soon be over.’ 

“ What do you mean, you shuffler ? ” 
panted the fire-eating poet. ‘Is your 
courage a sham as well as your 
honesty ? ” 

“Everything about me is a sham,” 
responded the ex-courier in complete 
good-humour. ‘I am an actor; and 
if I ever had a private character, I have 
forgotten it. I am no more a genuine 
brigand than I am a genuine courier. 
I am only a bundle of masks, and you 
can’t fight a duel with that.” And he 
laughed with boyish pleasure and fell 
into his old straddling attitude, with his 
back to the skirmish up the road. 

Darkness was deepening under the 
mountain walls, and it was not easy to 
discern much of the progress of the 
struggle, save that tall men were push- 
ing their horses’ nozzles through a cling- 
ing crowd of brigands, who seemed more 
inclined to harass and hustle the in- 
vaders than to kill them. It was more 
like a town crowd preventing the passage 
of the police than anything the poet had 
ever pictured as the last stand of doomed 
and outlawed men of blood. Just as 
he was rolling his eyes in bewilderment, 
he felt a touch on his elbow and found 
the odd little priest standing there like 
a small Noah with a large hat, and re- 
questing the favour of a word or two. 

‘‘ Signor Muscari,” said the clerk, “ in 
this queer crisis personalities may be 
pardoned; I may tell you without 
offence of a way in which you will do 
more good than by helping the gen- 
darmes, who are bound to break through 
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in any case. You will permit me the im- 
pertinentintimacy; but do youcareabout 
that girl? Care enough to marry her and 
make her a good husband, I mean ? ” 

“Yes,” said the poet quite simply. 

“Does she care about you ? ” 

“T think so,”’ was the equally grave 
reply. 

“Then go over there and offer your- 
self,’”’ said the priest : “‘ offer her every- 
thing you can; offer her heaven and 
earth if you’ve got them. The time is 
short.” 

“Why ?” asked the astonished man 
of letters. 

“* Because,” said Father Brown, “ her 
Doom is coming up the road.” 

“Nothing is coming up the road,” 
argued Muscari, “‘ except the rescue.” 

“Well, you go over there,”’ said his 
adviser, ‘‘ and be ready to rescue her 
from the rescue.” 

Almost as he spoke the hedges were 
broken all along the ridge by a rush of 
the escaping brigarids. They dived into 
bushes and thick grass like defeated 
men pursued; and the great cocked 
hats of the mounted gendarmerie were 
seen passing along above the broken 
hedge. Another order was given; 
there was a noise of dismounting, and a 
tall officer with a cocked hat, a grey 
imperial and a paper in his hand ap- 
peared in the gap that was the gate of 
the Paradise of Thieves. There was 
a momentary silence, broken in an 
extraordinary way by the banker, who 
cried out in a hoarse andstrangled voice, 
“Robbed! I’ve been robbed !” 

“Why, that was hours ago,” cried 
his son in astonishment, “‘ when you 
were robbed of two thousand pounds.” 

“Not of two thousand pounds,” said 
the financier, with an abrupt and terrible 
composure, “‘ only of a small bottle.” 

The policeman with the grey imperial 
was striding across the green hollow. 
Encountering the King of the Thieves 
in his path, he clapped him on the 
shoulder with something between a 
caress and a buffet and gave him a push 
that sent him staggering away. ‘“‘ You'll 
get into trouble too,” he said, “ if you 
play these tricks.” 

Again to Muscari’s artistic eye it 
seemed scarcely like the capture of a 
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great outlaw at bay. Passing on, the 
policeman halted before the Harrogate 
group andsaid: ‘‘ Samuel Harrogate, 
I arrest you in the name of the law 
for embezzlement of the funds of the 
Hull and Huddersfield Bank.” 

The great banker nodded with an odd 
air of business assent, seemed to reflect 
a moment, and before they could inter- 
pose took a half turn and a step that 
brought him to the edge of the outer 
mountain wall. Then, flinging up his 
hands, he leapt, exactly as he leapt out 
of the coach. But this time he did not 
fall into a little meadow just beneath ; 
he fell a thousand feet below, to become 
a wreck of bones in the valley. 

The anger of the Italian policeman, 
which he expressed volubly to Father 
Brown, was largely mixed with admira- 
tion. ‘ It was like him to escape us at 
last,” hesaid. ‘‘ He wasa great brigand 
if you like. This last trick of his I 
believe to be absolutely unprecedented. 
He fled with the Company’s money to 
Italy, and actually got himself captured 
by sham brigands in his own pay, so 
as to explain both the disappearance of 
the money and the disappearance of him- 
self. That demand for ransom wasreally 
taken seriously by most of the police. 
But for years he’s been doing things as 
good as that, quite as good as that. He 
will be a serious loss to his family.” 

Muscari was leading away the un- 
happy daughter, who held hard to him, 
as she did for many a year after. But 
even in that tragic wreck he could not 
help having a smile and a hand of half- 
mocking friendship for the indefensible 
Ezza-Montano. ‘‘ And where are you 
going next?” he asked him over his 
shoulder. 

“ Birmingham,” answered the actor, 
puffing a cigarette. “‘ Didn’t I tell you 
I was a Futurist ? I really do believe in 
those things if I believe in anything. 
Change, bustle and new things every 
morning. I am going to Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, Huddersfield, 
Glasgow, Chicago—in short, to enlight- 
ened, energetic, civilised society!” 

“In short,” said Muscari, “ to the 
real Paradise of Thieves.” 
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=. HE man of middle age 
is stricken with a 
sense of odd surprise 
when he hears the 
sixties of the nine- 
teenth century 
spoken of as years 
of a picturesque and romantic past ; 
when he sees the costumes of those 
days worn at fancy-dress balls and 
the brocades sought as examples of 
bygone art. But the error is his own. 
Let him consider the days of even a 
decade later in contrast with the present 
time, and he will perceive that in daily 
habit and environment the seventies of 
that century are as far from us as the 
beginning of any earlier century from 
its end. 

If you care to rake the newspaper 
files of the early half of those seventies 
you will come on the report of the trial, 
at the Old Bailey, of James Renton for 
the murder of Solomon Creech, a tally- 
man ; but it is a dull and commonplace 
report, not worth the dust of the hunt. 
The tallyman had wound Renton’s wife 
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By Arthur Morrison 


Dlustratéo by 
Maurice Greiffen hagen 


into his net of debt, where a hundred 
more were tied already, behind her 
husband’s back; and, confronted at 
last with the news in the shape of a 
hopeless judgment summons, the in- 
furiated Renton had turned on the 
tallyman with what chanced to be in 
his hand—a shovel—and beat him about 
the head with it. The verdict was 
Guilty, and the sentence that which the 
law provides. 

So there camea certain Monday morn- 
ing when a little crowd gathered on the 
pavement opposite Newgate jail to 
watch for the rise of the black flag. 
Another crowd, rather larger, stood by 
the rails of St. Sepulchre’s churchyard, 
with a backing of boys clinging to the 
rails themselves ; for it was not so long 
since the last of the public executions, 
and popular interest in the hangman 
and his doings persisted. Still it was 
not a murder of great popular repute, 
or the numbers would have been greater. 

When at last the bell of St. Sepul- 
chre’s sounded its ominous toll, people 
began to watch the ¢hurch clock, and 
U.S.A. by Arthur Morrison, 1913. 
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the few who had watches pulled them 
out. James Renton’s life was counted 
out in minutes; fifteen, ten, five, four ; 
then three, two and one. The crowd 
was very quiet, and looked no longer at 
the clock, but at the flagstaff opposite. 
The halyard was seen to shake clear, 
and one or two of the older men, with 
the habit of public executions, took 
off their hats ; and with that the black 
flag broke out and rose, and James 
Renton’s last debt was paid. A curious 
sound, something of a loud murmur, but 
not unlike a cough, broke the silence, 
and a few boys shouted ; and then parts 
of the crowd scattered, but slowly at 
first. A knot of women, voluble with 
willing shudders, straggled into the 
nearest public-house to remedy the 
“turn ’’ they had endured; the idle 
stood and stared at the black flag till the 
bell had ceased tolling, and afterward ; 
and the rest drifted off a few at a time. 

Small trace of James Renton was left 
on the face of London, save in a little 
house of a row in a suburb; a row with 
little yards behind and long gardens in 
front, bright with hollyhocks and scar- 
let runners. One garden only looked 
neglected, as in fact it was; for it had 
lain untouched since James Renton was 
taken away from it ; and the curtains 
of the little house were drawn close. 

In a grimy printer’s shop in Seven 
Dials a ragged chanter cove, who re- 
minded the shopman that a man was 
being hanged that morning, was told 
that no more last dying confessions 
would be printed, except possibly in 
some case of unusual popular excite- 
ment. “‘ No good now,” said the shop- 
man. “Look at all them left-overs 
from the last—dead loss they are. You 
can ‘ave ‘em at yer own price, an’ cut 
off the tops if you like.” 

But the speculation did not attract 
the chanter, so that even his com- 
memoration was denied to James 
Renton ; and the chanter’s voice was 
presently to be heard singing ‘‘ Sweet 
Belle Mahone” in Castle Street. 


Over Newgate prison the black flag 
fluttered its hour, and came down 
almost unnoticed. The coroner’s jury 
might have been seen to filter in, and, 
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later, straggle away; but as a fact 
nobody noticed that either, except per- 
chance a loafing errand-boy. 

The jury had been gone an hour or 
nearly, when a solitary man slipped 
quietly away from the same door— 
more quietly and unobtrusively than the 
jury’s meekest member. Small, mild 
and insignificant in the scurry of the 
roaring street, clad in rusty black, with 
an ill-kept tall hat on his head and a 
carpet bag in his hand, he passed on his 
way, the unnoticed picture of dismal 
commonplaceness. Yet here was the 
angel of death as it had met the bodily 
eye of many men; and James Renton’s 
not four hours ago. 

A small mongrel dog that had been 
running about uneasily among the legs 
of the people at the court-house and in 
the street came after the man at a bolt, 
caught him short of the corner of 
Ludgate Hill and pawed joyfully at his 
legs and his carpet bag. The man 
stopped, surprised, and glanced furtively 
up the street behind him. Then he gave 
the dog a word and a rub of the head 
and went on, with the dog now trotting 
at his heels. 

Across Ludgate Hill, down to the 
Circus and up Fleet Street the hangman 
went unobserved and unobservant, till, 
a little way beyond Bouverie Street, he 
turned through the doorway of a 
public-house and made for the inner- 
most snuggery at the back. He care- 
fully held the door to admit the dog, and 
was greeted by three customers already 
seated near the bar. 

These three presented a great con- 
trast in appearance and manner with 
the hangman. They were well dressed 
in their different ways, and clearly were 
of a class little to be suspected of per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. But they 
had their own contrasts, also, though all 
three were young men. One, quiet in 
dress and manner, with a keen and in- 
quiring eye, would have seemed well in 
place in any chambers of the adjoining 
Temple or in one of the larger number 
of clubs in Pall Mall. The second, of 
about the same age, might also have 
been seen in the Temple, but would 
have been less conspicuous in a rat-pit. 
He wore a short drab overcoat, bound 
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in very wide and shiny braid, a plaid 
tie and a horse-shoe pin a little short 
of natural size, and a harassing check 
suit was visible beneath the coat. The 
third was a very young man, obviously 
under the tutelage of him of the plaid 
tie, and anxious to see life in a modest 
copy of his mentor’s apparel. 


‘“Ha! Old cockalorum at last,” said 


the man of the plaid tie. ‘‘ We'd begun 
to think the jury’d done the right thing 
after all and made it Wilful Murder 
against you, and you'd gone and tied 
yourself up, as was right and proper. 
What’s the gargle? The usual, or 
something short this time ? ”’ 

The hangmanstopped, looked thought- 
fully at the bar and then quickly back 
to the speaker. “ Thankee, Mr. Crick,” 
he said, ‘‘ I think I will ’ave somethin’ 
short this time. Mild an’ bitter’s my 
‘abit, as you know, but this time—rum 
cold.” 

“Done with you,” said Mr. Crick, 
lugging out a large cigar-case ; “ anda 
smoke ? No? Rather have your pipe ? 
Very well. Warren ?”’ The quiet young 
man lifted the cigar already in his 
hand. “‘ No? Then you, Mellor. Don’t 
all insult ’em.” 

The callow youth, smiling rather un- 
easily, took a very black and deadly 
cigar, and lit it resolutely. 

“This is my friend Mellor,’ pro- 
ceeded the loquacious Crick, with a wave 
of his hand between the two. “ Take 
a good look and tell us how much rope 
you'd give him. He’s got the measure 
of all his friends, you know,” he went on, 
with a wink and a jerk of the hand to- 
ward the hangman, “and I was quite 
flattered when I knew I should get a 
foot more drop than Warren. Hullo, 
whose dog? Yours?” 

“Why no,sir,’’ answered the man in 
black, patting the dog, ‘‘ not my own ; 
b’longs to a friend. ’E followed me— 
‘e’s done it afore, though not as far from 
’ome as this. Animals takes to me, in 
away; catsdo. The cat in Newgate’s 
a great pal o’ mine.” 

“ He’s scarcely a pal to be proud of,” 
Crick observed, with a critical eye to the 
mongrel’s lack of points. ‘“‘ Pure pedi- 
gree tripehound, with a doormat cross, 
I’d guess. Well, and where’s your 
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news? You’ve hit somebody under 
the ear with a piece of string this morn- 
ing, they tell me, and we’ve come to hear 
about it—Mellor especially. Did he 
take it game?” 

“Oh, pretty well, as you might say, 
sir—pretty well. Nothin’ to grumble 
about, considerin’.”’ 

The dashing Mellor, with a somewhat 
glazy eye, inwardly much concerned 
with the black cigar, was helping him- 
self through with cold brandy. ‘‘ Say 
anythin’ to you ?” he managed to ask 
with some appearance of interest. 

“You don’t ’appen to a’ known ’im, 
sir, I s’pose?”’ asked the hangman, 
turning to Mellor quickly. 

“Know him? No—of course not; 
didn’t know him,” replied the gallant 
youth, coughing at a gulp of brandy 
and regarding the cigar with growing 
apprehension. 

** Ah, well, there wasn’t much about 
‘im,’ commented the hangman, with an 
odd air of relief. “‘ Nobody don’t seem 
to a’ took much interest in ’im, else 
there’d ’a been two or three more 0’ you 
gents ‘ere to see me. Now the day 
when I ’tended to Cracknell for the Mile 
End case, the bar was pretty-nigh full. 
"E was arum ’un, was Cracknell. I told 
you about ’im afore, but this gentelman 
ain’t ’eard. Cracknell was a man very 
much o’ your size an’ appearance, sir,” 
he went on, turning again to the now 
thoroughly unhappy Mellor. ‘‘ When 
I comes up to ’im with the straps, as it 
might be to you, ‘ Oh,’ says ’e, ‘ you’re 
the bloke, are you?’ he says. ‘ Why,’ 
says he, ‘ I’d make a better ’angman out 
o’ putty,’ he says; an’ then—beg 
pardon, Mr. Crick, the genelman don’t 
seem very well.”’ 

The completely disorganised Mellor, 
as pallid a figure as ever stood before the 
man in black, gulped behind his hand, 
and murmured: “‘ Bit off colour; eggs 
for breakfast ; always disagree ; think 
I'll go outside.” 

‘That so ? ’’ queried Crick, taking his 
friend by the arm. ‘‘ Come along, then 
—a whiff of fresh air in the Temple. 
That’ll put it right.””. And the hangman 
watched the aspiring youth go much as 
he had often seen a white-livered patient 
going, supported by a turnkey. 





Jimmy went on like Bedlam, the moment he see me. “Beck!” he screams out, as 
if I was a ghost. “You're not Beck?” ... **Good mornin’,” I says, 
friendly as I could; “no ill-feelin’, I ’ope?” (page 767). 
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“Young gent tried hisself a bit too 
‘igh with that cigar, I think,” he com- 
mented, turning to Warren. “I didn’t 
say nothin’ to offend Mr. Crick, did I, 
Mr. Warren ? ” 

“Why, no,” replied the quiet young 
man. ‘What makes you _ think 
sO? * 

“Well, I was a bit close about this 
mornin’s job, an’ I meant to be. I’ve 
got to be careful about that—an’ there 
was that noo young gent, too. I didn’t 
know im so well; you see. I should be 
very sorry to offend genelmen as take 
an interest in me, but I’ve a very nice 
little ’ouse just now, with a garden, an’ 
I don’t want to-’ave to move. I’m 
partial to gardenin’, you see, sir, and 
particular interested in clove pinks ; an’ 
the ground suits clove pinks wonderful. 
I ’ave to be very careful, comin’ an’ 
goin’; and, if you'll allow me, sir, 
you're about the only genelmen I know 
as I’d let into the secret. Most of ’em’s 
all right, I know, but they talk an’ go 
on, and—well, any accident might let it 
out. I’ve ’ad to move once, because of 
a p'liceman’s wife lettin’ on, an’ I don’t 
want to move again ; besides the garden, 
the part suits the missis, an’ my darter’s 
goin’ out teachin’ the pianner, an’ we’re 
settled very comfortable and friendly 
with the neighbours—under a special 
name, o’ course. That’s the great ad- 
vantage of private executions, you see. 
Now, everybody knew Calcraft, through 
bein’ seen always in the public jobs. 


"E ’ad no peace of ’is life—always 
movin’. I’ve known ’im ’ooted in the 
street. I could never ’a’ stood it, bein’ 


a man as must ’ave peace an’ quiet. 
It ’ud ’a’ broke my ‘art. So I’ve been 
very worried over this mornin’s job, 
for that reason. It’s a little awk’ard.”’ 

“What ? This man Renton ? ”’ 

The mild little man nodded, and 
pushed his glass across the bar. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ he explained, “‘ he was the man 
next door.” 


“What? Your next-door neigh- 
bour ? ”’ 

The man in black nodded again, 
thoughtfully. Warren sat up and 


stared at him, with a faint whistle. 
“That’s ’is dawg,’ observed the hang- 
man, with a third nod toward the 
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animal, which pricked an ear and 
wagged its tail as it caught his eye. 

“°E’s a knowin’ dawg—knowin’, 
ain’t ye, Billy ?”’ Billy rose and planted 
his forefeet on the hangman’s leg. “ A 
rare un for findin’ is way about. ’E’s 
often ‘ad a run out with me—ain’t ye 
Billy ? ’E come up to the Old Bailey 
for the trial—follered Renton’s missis. 
And he follered her again each time 
when she went to see Renton after the 
sentence, with the kids. There was no 
keepin’ ‘im indoors. I reckon he 
pretty well figured it out to hisself that 
that was where the guv’nor was, 
although he couldn’t get in. And so it 
seems he’s been goin’ up there since, on 
his own, and to-day he spotted me 
comin’ away, an’ was after me like a 
shot. Felt a bit lonely, did ye, old 
chap? Ah, you’re a_ knowin’ card, 
Billy, but you don’t know all of it, do 
ye? Or you mightn’t be sich a pal. 
’Ere, give ’im a biscuit.” 

The hangman rose, shifted his carpet 
bag against the side of the bar, and 
tapped with a coin for the biscuit. 

““So you see,”’ he resumed, “ I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ about it ever since the 
trial. I didn’t want to’ ave to move 
you I’d been great pals with 
Jimmy Renton—he grew clove pinks 
that beat anythink I ever see—and it 
was on his account I ’ad rum to-day 
instead o’ beer; I felt I ought to 
celebrate it alittle, you see. Well, yes, 
sir, you're very good. I will ’ave just 
one more. Best respects. Yes; I felt 
a bit sentimental about Jimmy Renton, 
bein’ a pal. His clove pinks was best 
part o’ two inches across. I never 
could find out where he got his roots. 
He used to say ’e’d give me cuttin’s, 
but I never could grow ’em like his. He 
must ’a’ took ’em off his worst plants.” 

Warren had been staring blankly at 
the other’s face all through these re- 
marks. Now, after a pause, he spoke. 
“My eyes, man!”’ he said, “ what a 
situation! Do you mean to say that 
the poor wretch never suspected who 
you were till——”’ 

‘Not till I come to ’im this mornin’ 
with the straps, sir; no. I’d been 
thinkin’ about it for a week before. 
I’d been wonderin’ if they’d mind my 
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askin’ him where he got them roots. I 
thought he wouldn’t mind tellin’ me 
then. But they’re very particular now, 
all of em, Guv’nor and sheriffs and all, 
and they might ’a’ said something about 
it. But lor, I never got a chance. 
Jimmy went on like Bedlam, the 
moment he see me. ‘ Beck!’ he 
screams out—Beck’s my private name, 
sir. You won’t mention it, will you ? ”’ 

“Of course not. Go on.” 

“* Beck !’ he screams out, as if I was 
aghost. ‘ You’re not Beck?’ And he 
went back three steps as thouga I'd 
pushed him. “Good mornin’,’ I says, 
friendly as I could; ‘no ill-feelin’, I 
‘ope?’ and puts out my hand. But 
he stares all round at ’em wild, and 
he says. ‘ Who’s this man?’ he says. 
‘ Ain’t it Beck?’ And they all crowded 
in an’ began to ask questions; so I 
told ’em. The sheriff went white as 
paper and begun talkin’ to the Guv’nor. 
But the Guv’nor says to me, ‘ Come, you 
must do your duty.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ says I, 
‘that’s what I’ve come for. Here’s the 
straps.’ But poor old Jimmy, he was 
quite broke up. ‘ You never told me, 
Beck!’ he says. And then, ‘ Don’t do 
it, Beck!’ he says, ‘don’t do it!’ 
while I was strappin’ his arms. 

“T made it as quick a jobas I could, 
and the warders hurried him off smart. 
It ain’t very far, but all the way he was 
callin’ out ‘ Don’t do it, Beck! Don’t 
do it!’ while the chaplain was readin’ 
the service.”’ 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Warren, with a 
shudder. ‘‘ Poor devil! Poor, poor 
devil ! ”’ 

“1 did my best for ‘im,’ said the 
little man in black. “I never spoilt 
a job yet, but I took double care this 
time, knowin’ who it was for. I tended 
to the machine a quarter of an hour 
sooner, so as to get more time, and I 
went all over everythink a dozen times 
with a oilean, and worked the drop till 
it went with a touch. There wasn’t a 
thing I could think of I didn’t do, and I 
got it over as neat and quick as any job I 
ever did. I couldn’t do less, could I ? 

‘ And now will you go home and face 
the man’s wife ? ”’ 

“Well, I dunno about facin’ her. 
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She ain’t been showin’ much, and I ex- 
pected she'd ’a’ cleared out afore now ; 
but she ain’t. We'll be neighbourly, o’ 
course ; anyhow the missis will.” 

“ And what if that woman finds out 
who you are?” 

“ Well, I ’ope not. You see we don’t 
want to move. My missis ts a bit 
uneasy about it; ’as been all along.” 

Warren looked thoughtfully in the 
hangman’s face for a few seconds. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Of course the family’s 
hard up ?’ 

“ I’d say as ‘ard up as never was.”’ 

“Well, look here, I’m not a rich 
man; but as far as a_ sovereign 
goes ” and he extended the coin. 
The man in black drew back a little. 
I’d rather you give it ’em yourself, 
sir,”’ he said. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well, I dunno, sir; p’raps there’s 
more’n one reason. One thing, though ; 
the missis is sometimes a Jeetle curious 
about my pockets when I’m asleep ; and 
she don’t always understand explana- 
tions. Look here—TI tell you what.” 

He rapped on the counter and de- 
manded pen, ink and an envelope. 
Then, with some labour, he inscribed an 
address on the envelope. ‘“ Put a post- 
office order in that, sir,’ he said, ‘* and 
post it. And I’m trustin’ your honour 
about the address.” 

The door of the inner bar was thrust 
open and a large female face appeared, 
under a flowery bonnet. It bent a 
frown on the man in black, jerked back- 
ward with commanding. significance, 
and vanished. 

““That’s the missis,”’ said the hang- 
man, reaching for his bag. ‘“‘ I said she 
was uneasy about this job. She wants 
to know. She don't want to move, 
either. Good mornin’, sir,and thankee.”’ 

Warren waited a second and then 
followed him out. He looked up Fleet 
Street and there saw the receding back 
view of a small man in seedy black, in 
the custody of a gigantic woman in a 
Paisley shawl, with a ragged dog trot 
ting contentedly behind. 

‘“Good Lord!” ejaculated Mr. War- 
ren. 
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By Dora Sigerson 


DREW her out of the wave 
High up on the windy shore. 
Oh, never a fish I caught 


So fair in my net before. 


ND white she was as the foam 
That flies from the storm-whipped sca, 


1 held her close to my heart, 


Where at rest she would not be. 


Shorter. 


wrt she turned her east and west, 
Slowshe turned her north andsouth. 
The salt from her weed-brown hair 


Stung bitter upon my mouth. 


DREW her close to my heart, 
And I kissed her wave-wet cheek. 
Till fear went out of her eyes 
At the love my lips did speak. 




















ND soon for a hedge-grove flower 
She followed me by the hill, 
Where call of the sea was lost, 


| And fall of the wave was still. 
ad 
ND long in my garden fair 


At swaying of roses red, 


At perfume of lilies white. 








She laughed in her strange delight 
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CLAD her in robes of silk, 


I shod her in shoon of gold, 


And jewel and gem I found 


For her slender hands to hold. 


ULL many a priceless gift 
That my nets had brought to me, 
From grasp of the restless dead 
Who move in deep of the sea. 


ND I sang to make her glad 
And I laughed to see her play 
As I shook my nets in the sun, 
Out in the golden day. 


uT alack ! for joy tco brief— 
There rolled and twinkling fell, 
Irom twist and twine of the net, 


A marked and curséd shell. 


HE held it high in her hand, 
I knew she was lost to me. 
She laid her ear to its pearl 
And heard the call of the sea. 


HE heard the cry of the sea, 
And she thrust me from her side, 
And out to its cold embrace 


She flew like a willing bride. 


nD I heard the laugh of the wave 
Far off on the windy shore. 
Oh! never a dream I caught 
So fair in my net before. 
Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 
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go —~~ NE cloudy afternoon 

y old Carter pottered 
hs along the by-road 
which connects the 

. § village of Teddishall 
pa with the hamlet of 

Ash — an embank- 

ment between ditches choked with 
reeds, its edges marked with white 


posts. He leaned forward on_ his 
stick with hands up, in the posture 
of a kangaroo about to jump; and 
it would have occurred to an _ ob- 
server that in a few years’ time, did 
Nature spare him, he must inevitably 
forsake that posture and go on all fours 
irankly, like a beast. As a rule his 
pace was of extreme deliberation, with 
{requent stops to gape at anything that 
hoye in sight, from man or cow to bird 
or bumble-bee ; but on this particular 
afternoon he covered the ground at a 
goodish rate for one so feeble, pausing 
only when obliged to do so by ex- 
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haustion. Then a mongrel dog, par- 
taking of the collie and the lurcher, a 
greyish dog with stripes and spots of 
black, which had been inspecting the 
white posts ahead, seeing him motion- 
less, would run back and fawn on him. 
The dog had one eye white and one eye 
brown—it was altogether an unsightly 


beast; but old Carter showed his 
toothless gums in satisfaction, mur- 


mured ‘‘ Good dawg! Good dawg!” 


and coughed for lack of breath. 

As he rested thus upon the hump of 
the one-arch bridge from whence the 
cottages of Ash are seen through rows 
of poplars, some children playing by 
the stream cried out ‘‘ Hullo!” A 
woman, running from the nearest dwel- 
ling in pursuit of the said children, said : 
evenin’, Mr. Carter. What! 
Yow got a dawg?” 

Old Carter beamed. ‘ He be a stray 
and follered me. He ha’ been about 
the village days and days, and no one 


““ Good 
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fare to want un. A good dawg he be. 


He'll be like company for me and 
Ed’ard. Come, good dawg! Good 


dawg!” 

Leaning hard upon the knob of his 
stick with one hand, he lowered the 
other slowly till it touched the mongrel’s 
head. 

“Why, yow'll ha’ to pay a licence 
and no end o’ fuss. And don’t yow go 
expectin’ me to do for the dawg as well 
as yow and Mr. Grice together.”’ 

“Don't yow consarn yerself, Mis’ 
Tarl ; Ed’ard and me’ll see to the dawg 
all right.” 

“Well, o’ all the duzzy ole fuleg! ” 
sighed Mrs. Turrell in loud soli- 
loquy ; then, turning from the 
old man and the dog, she put her 
hand to her mouth and shouted 
to the children : “‘ Come yow in 
at once together. Dewyow hear, 
ye little mucks ? Don’t, I'll gie 
ye what for!” 

Old Carter hobbled on to his 
own cottage. Old Grice was out 
and leaning on the gate. ‘‘Why, 
what ha’ yow got there? ”’ he 
cried at vision of his house-mate. 


“Nota dawg? Well, there now, 


that’s arum un !’ 
Old Grice was a ruin of <¢ 
stronger build. Old age had 


bowed his head alone, its ravages 
being chiefly shown in a spas- 
modic twitching of the mouth 
and chin. His frame to the 
shoulders was still massive and 
erect; his eyes under shaggy 
brows were dark, and still re- 
tained a glint of devilry ; where- 
as old Carter’s were of wintry 
blue, red-edged and vacant as 
a baby’s. 

“That’s a stray, they tell me. 
Been about the village yonder. 
No one don’t fare to want un, 
so brought un home. I thought 
as how that’d be company for 
you and me.” 

“ Aye, aye; I likes a dawg 
about ta place. Here, Rover, 
Charley, what’s yername! Good 
dawg! Good dawg!” 

The dog obeyed the call and, 
placing his forepaws on the top 
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bar of the little gate, received old 
Grice’s patting with a wagging tail. 

“ That’s a niceish dawg, that is. I 
got a mind to keep un, bo’! There’s 
some scraps indoors as I was a-savin’ 
for Joe Tarl’s pigs. Go yow in and gie 
‘em to our new pardner, and I’ll stump 
round and get a cask or some’at.”’ 

“Glad yow took to un, Ed’ard. 
A’s a good dawg, he be.” 

Old Carter went into the cottage and 
fed the mongrel in the living-room, with 
ceaseless ejaculations of ‘‘ Good dawg ! 
Good dawg !”’ 

Old Grice went the round of the ham- 


let, returning after a quarter-of-an-hour 


Dan’l, 














“It’s yow be lyin’, Dan’l, black and crool!” (fage 773). 
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in the wake of a small boy who 
carried on his head an empty packing- 
case. Old Carter was then sitting in 
his Windsor arm-chair, fondling the 
dog’s head on his knee. 

“Here! Good dawg! Good dawg!” 
old Grice called out peremptorily ; 
and the brute went to him, to old 
Carter’s chagrin. For a moment the 
forsaken one experienced a rush of 
bitter feeling ; it passed, however, and 
he went to view the kennel. 

“That can stand in the back’us 
to-night,’ observed old Grice. ‘ To- 
morrer sometime I’ll make shift to get 
a staple and a bit o’ chain. Then we 
can tie un up o’ nights agen the back 
wall here.”’ 

“Good dawg! Good dawg!” mur- 
mured old Carter compassionately, 
fondling the dog, which had again re- 
turned to him. 


‘“What’s amiss wi’ what I be a- 
sayin’, Dan’l?”’ asked old Grice se- 
verely. ‘‘ Tis the way to keep a dawg. 


Ye marnt be allus dandlin’ on ’em—do, 
yow’'ll spile their nater.”’ 

“I knows as much o’ dawgs as what 
yow dew, ole pardner, bein’ as I ha’ 
kep’ a many. There be dawgs and 
dawgs.”’ 

“Well, there ain’t no mander o’ call 
for yow to fare that riled.” 

“T beant riled, bless ye ; only don’t 
yow go and think as yow be t’ only one 
as ever kep’ a dawg afore.” 

Such breezes sprang up often in their 
sheltered life to save them from the 
lethargy which always threatened. 
Hitherto the squabbles had concerned 
their shares in housekeeping, or else the 
merits of their respective daughters. 
Old Grice’s daughter, while in service in 
London, had managed to enchant and 
wed a man of means. She allowed her 
father a pound a week. Old Carter 
also had a daughter; but she was 
married to a labouring man and over- 
whelmed with children. He owed his 
independence to the bounty of a former 
master, who had willed to him an 
annuity of {35 a year, doled out weekly 
by a legal firm at Beccles. 

Old Carter, when a little out of sorts, 
would say that Grice, considering his 
larger pension, ought to contribute 
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more towards the household; and 
would, if further vexed, cast doubt on 
Grice’s daughter’s virtue, exclaiming : 
““Ha’ yow seen the marriage lines ? 
Yow know yow ha’n’t. I’d soon ha’ 
seed ’em if she’d been my daughter.” 

“‘ And need to!’ was the sniggering 
reply. ‘‘ Agel like yourn as hev a baby 
only look at her. My gel ha’n’t had 
none yet, and the feller stick to her, 
that’s sarten proof as she be married 
safe and sound.” 

““T thanks the Lord my Sally fare 
perlific.”’ 

Old Grice then dropped a word con- 
cerning “rabbuts,” and old Carter 
wept. 

That evening after tea, each sitting 
in his own arm-chair beside the fire- 
place, they again had angry words about 
the mongrel, which lay and blinked 
between them on the patchwork rug. 

“Makes hisself at home,” observed 
old Carter, chuckling. ‘‘ Seems he ha’ 
tuk to us all right.”’ 

““ Aye, I seed he were a ’fecternate 
kind of a dawg. That’s why I kep’ 
un,” said old Grice, with judgment. 

“Yow kep’ un, Ed’ard! That’s a 
good un, that is! I like that, when I 
brought un home o’ parpose ! ” 

“ Without no thought o’ me, I reckon, 
pardner! Well, let me tell ye plain and 
straight ; so sure as I set here, that 
wouldn’t be a-layin’ where that dew if 
I hadn’t took to un.” 

“Ye lie!” 

“It’s yow be lyin’, Dan’l, black and 
crool!” 

A few more angry words, and 
Carter’s tears began to fall. Old Grice, 
compassionate towards the vanquished, 
then made light of the affair, and gave 
good counsel to his housemate as a 
father might. 

But there remained in both a soreness 
which rankled with the lapse of days 
instead of healing. Old Grice was all 
for discipline, old Carter for indulgence ; 
but their réles were much confused, 
sometimes inverted, by sudden unfore- 
seen attacks of jealousy. Old Grice 
would privately caress the dog ; when 
Carter, in surprise, was moved to hit it. 

“Pore dawg! What’s that for, 
Dan’1? ” Grice would then inquire. 
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“ Gettin’ right i’ my way, drat un! 
Might ha’ tripped me up.” 

“He’s a stingy brute is 
Never mind, good dawg!” 

“ Yow talk as if the dawg were yourn. 
He’s mine. I found un. I’ve no 
patience wi’ ye, allus naggin’ the pore 
beast.” 

“ Be I naggin’ now, I ask ye solemn, 
Dan’l? Who was it struck un just this 
minute ? ”’ 

“‘ Ye’ll spile his temper between ye ! ”’ 
Mrs. Turrell, who scrubbed and swept 
for them, exclaimed each morning. 
“Talk of a dawg’s life: what wi’ one 
and then t’other, never knowin’ which 
to look to, I ’ouldn’t be that dawg o’ 
yourn for suffen handsome ! ”’ 

Their jealous strife concerning that 
least desirable of mongrels became a 
standing joke in Ash. On Sunday 
afternoons the men and hobbledehoys 
forsook the paling of Joe Turrell’s 
pigsty, their accustomed leaning-place, 
for the backyard of the cottage where 
the gaffers dwelt. It was so easy by 
sly comments on the dog to draw them 
out and make them ludicrous. The 
point in chief dispute was that of owner- 
ship. Each claimed to be the absolute 
possessor. By deft support of one and 
then the other the flame of difference 
could be fanned so high that the parties 
shook their sticks at one another. Then 
Joe Turrell, or someone else of modera- 
tion, ran in and stopped them, crying : 
“ For shame, two such old ancient aged 
gentlemen, retired and independent-like 
and all, to go a-quarrellin’ and a-fightin’ 
about a dawg!” 

“ Well, he begun it,” old Carter would 
then whimper; and peace would be 
gradually restored. 

Old Carter felt most keenly this 
vexed point of ownership, since it was 
he who had first found the dog. He was 
determined to assert his right in this 
respect, to settle the dispute for ever 
by a cunning move. Reminded by a 
chance remark of Mrs. Turrell that the 
time of licences drew near, for three 
weeks previous to the first of January 
he kept back half-a-crown of his allow- 
ance instead of depositing the same in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. Old 
Grice, whom he watched closely, seemed 
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to have forgotten all about the licence, 
Old Carter rubbed his hands, having 
now no doubt but he would win the day. 

The first two days of the New Year 
were rainy ; on the third the sun shone 
out, and old Carter prepared to start for 
Teddishall Post Office. 

Old Grice, though haler of the two, 
walked out but seldom. ‘‘ Yow can tek 
the dawg, if ye like,” he called out 
graciously. 

Old Carter had quite meant to do so, 
but his chum’s permission made the 
course impossible. He went out alone, 
indignant, yet with triumph in per- 
spective, feeling the seven-and-sixpence 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

He got the licence at the post office, 
exchanged tidings with one or two 
cronies, then hobbled back across the 
marshes, pausing often to regain his 
breath, which was shorter than ever that 
day because of chuckling. 

Old Grice was leaning on their 
cottage gate, enjoying the rare sunshine. 

“T ha’ bought some’at yow forgot, I 
reckon, bo’—that there dawg’s licence,” 
piped old Carter, drawing near. 

Old Grice lifted his head and looked 
contempt at him, then shrugged and 
threw up his hands. ‘“‘ Gawd bless my 
soul and body !”’ he guffawed. ‘“‘ Well, 
of all the shanny on-bethinkin’ fules ! 
Well, there now, Dan’l. Why to marcy 
couldn’t yow ha’ spoke afore? I got 
that yesterday fro’ Beccles by ta boy 
Tarl.”’ 

“Well, o’ all the artful, stingy tricks 
to play!” 

“ Reckoned I were doin’ ye a kind- 
ness, Dan’l, that’s the fack I did.” 

“Yow gie me back my seven-an’- 
six !”’ 

“Go and arst ’em at ta post awfus. 
Or haps yow’d like to git anotherdawg.” 

Old Carter, fairly weeping, went 
indoors. 

Old Grice, the dog at his heels, went 
round the hamlet, telling the joke to 
Mrs. Turrell and the _ neighbours: 
“Stars and garters! I done the old 
un a fair treat, I tell ye. He be in there 
now a-blubberin’, pore ole dear!”’ 
Having enjoyed his triumph he returned 
and said to Carter: ‘ I nivver reckoned 
yow'd take on like that, ole dear! 
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“Yow dare strike that dawg again, Dan’l, and I'll gi’e ye 
suffen for a rememberer!” (fave 776.) 


Gawd love ye, why, that’s jest my fun. 
Yow found ta dawg and brought un 
home ; an’ I concided fer to keep un. 
He belong to both on us. That’s ship- 
shape, ain’t it ?” 

Old Carter remained speechless like 
a sullen child. For days he would not 
even pat the dog, and sulked with his 
house-mate, feeling much defrauded. 

It was while he thus moped that his 
daughter came to see him, bringing as 
usual an instalment of her family. 

“ Drat the woman ! ” cried old Grice, 
when the visit was announced before- 
hand. 

“You ha’n’t no call to take an’ blast 
my daughter, Ed’ard. She were allus a 
well-conducted mawther, and respectful 
towards yer.” 


“Who’s a-blastin’ of ’er ? ” 

“Yow did, Ed’ard. The Lord knows 
as I ha’n’t got much left to pleasure me. 
I take it hard as yow conject her 
visitin’.”’ 

The visits of his daughter had always 
been great triumphs for old Carter. He 
made the children show off before 
“ Uncle Ed’ard ” and often sighed, “A 
mortal pity yow ha’n’t got no grand- 
chil’en.”” And old Grice was usually 
civil, even abashed, in presence of the 
mother, reserving his adverse criticism 
till they were gone. To-day he was the 
same as always, cordial to “ poor 
Annie,” whom he rather liked, and 
patient of the children till, plagued by 
these last, and at a loss how to amuse 
them, he brought in the dog. 
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“What d’ye want to bring in that 
for?” cried old Carter fretfully. 
“ He'll bite the chil’en.”’ 

‘Poor Annie’”’ expressed the like 
anxiety, and Mrs. Turrell, always to the 
fore on these occasions, seconded her 
entreaties. 

Old Grice derided their timidity, 
chuckling. ‘“‘ He be a good dawg. He 
‘ont bite ’em.”’ 

The children fell upon the mongrel. 
Annie, rocking to and fro to still the 
baby at her breast, resumed an intimate 
murmured talk with Mrs. Turrell, and 
forgot them ; till there came a yell from 
the small girl, succeeded by a roar in 
which her brother joined. The dog had 
bitten her. 

Annie was on the spot instantly. 
Clutching the baby with her left hand, 
she laid the right upon the shoulder of 
the sufferer and, shaking fiercely, asked 
to see the wound. 

Old Carter struck the dog with his 
stick, calling out : ‘‘ What did I tell ye, 
Ed’ard ? That be all your fault.” 

“There be nought ta matter; that 
ha’n’t broke ta skin,” rejoined old 
Grice, contemptuous of the outcry. 
“ Yow dare strike that poor dawg again, 
Dan’l, and I'll gi’e ye suffen for a re- 
memberer! ’ 

Old Carter made another savage hit ; 
old Grice took a step towards him, stick 
upraised. Annie and Mrs. Turrell 
sprang between. 

“ Did ye ever see the like, my dear ? ”’ 
observed the latter lady when peace had 
been noisily restored. “’Tis the talk 
of the neighbours—two old aged gentle- 
men that jealous and cantankerous 
about a dawg. I can’t see nawthin’ in 
it—sich an ugly brute. My husband 
says as that’s the rummest go he ever 
see. There’s folks come here from 
Teddishall to see ’em quarrel of a 
Sunday. Joe say they’re better than 
old clowns, seeming sonatchrel. That’s 
the trewth, my dear ; they’re as good as 
a play—two sich old charicters ! ” 

“[’m right ashamed o’ father,” ex- 
claimed Annie loudly, still rocking the 
baby, of which she had not once let go. 

“Wa, I don’t care a pig about ta 
dawg,” sneered old Carter contemptu- 
ously. ‘“‘ It’s him what make the fuss. 
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I fared on-sensed when ’Melia started 
hollerin’, bein’ as I thought the stingy 
beast had took and bit her.” 

He escorted his daughter a mile on 
her road to the station and returned 
with tear-stained cheeks, feeling any- 
thing but pugnacious. His chum was 
silent also, and so quiet reigned. 

In the first days of March old Grice 
caught a cold, which developed into 
severe bronchitis. He was kept in bed 
a fortnight by the doctor’s orders, 
Old Carter suddenly renewed affection 
for the dog now all his own, had him 
into the living-room of an evening, and 
fed him with tit-bits before the fire, 
exclaiming ‘“‘ Good dawg !”’ in a tone to 
be heard of the invalid. Old Grice 
would bang his stick on the floor as if 
requiring something. 

“Good dawg! Lie yow still! I'll 
be back d’rectly,” said old Carter, 
opening the staircase door, which was 
papered like the wall, and groping his 
way up the steep, doubling flight. 

It was: “‘ Dan’l, where be that there 
dawg? I ha’n’t heerd un shake his 
chain outside these two hours.” 

“T let un set and warm hisself afore 
ta fire.” 

“ Yow’ll make a molly of un ; yow’re 
undewin’ all my work. But now he be 
in, let un come up here for company.” 

Old Carter called; the dog came 
bounding up, and ran about the narrow 
chamber with tail wagging. 

“It’s my belief as he’ve forgot ye, 
Ed ard |” 


“Go yow along! He know me right 


enough. Here, good dawg!... Git ye 
down, ye varmint, soilin’ that clean 
coverlet....Good dawg! Good dawg ! 


Yow ain’t forgot yer pore ole master ; 
no, nor ever will. I know what dawgs 
be.” 

Old Carter only smiled indulgently. 
Being undisputed master in those days, 
he sniffed the incense of his rival’s spite. 

“Ha’ yow give that dawg his 
supper ?”’ was another cry. ‘‘ Sure 
there’s water in his dish? I’m afeared 
he’ll fare neglected now I’m laid abed.”’ 

‘“‘ Never fear, bo’! He ’ont miss ye.” 

OldGrice, usually the better-tempered 
of the two old men, was thus by Carter’s 
cunning taunts, administered malici- 
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ously and with intention, worked up to 
a morbid irritability where the mongrel 
was concerned. When at last he came 
downstairs one afternoon, the. dog was 
in the living-room before the fire. 
“Here, come yow out o’ that!” he 
growled severely. 

The dog looked up and wagged its 
tail, but did not budge. 

“Here, good dawg! Come here 
cried Carter in much louder tones. 

Old Grice turned round on him with 
eyes ablaze beneath their thick white 
thatch. ‘“‘ What’s that for, ye botty 
ole muck ? Can’t the dawg understand 
what I say?” 

The mongrel had obeyed old Carter’s 
call. 
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“Q’ coorse,” old Grice pursued, “‘ he 
come for shoutin’. So would any 
dawg. The thing is to make ’em come 
for a word spoke quiet. He marn lun 
to obey, and I’m a-goin’ to teach un. 
He ha’ got in a precious state along 0’ 
yow as don’t know a dawg from a 
mousehunt. See this strap 0’ mine ? ’ 
Old Grice hitched up his waistcoat and 
loosened a leathern strap from round 
his middle. 

“No, Ed’ard! no, ye don’t! The 
dawg ha’n’t done no wrong. Yow dare 
to beat un! ”’ 

‘Dare me, do ye, ye garpin’ hyayna ! 
An’ what right ha’ yow to stop me 
teachin’ o’ the dawg? Take that, ye 
dommed and dusterin’ ole hodma’dod !”’ 





Mrs, Turrell left her wash-tub in such haste that she was still wiping her hands 
in her apron when she stooped over old Grice ( page 778). 
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Grice hit out with the strap at 


Carter’s head. but missed it by an inch. 
Old Carter seized his coat-sleeve to pre- 
vent a second blow : old Grice resisted ; 
old Carter put out all his aged strength ; 
the twe old men went tottering to- 
gether round the little sitting-room, 
struggling, with crab-like movements, 
striking unexpectedly the chair, the 
table, impacts easily to be avoided by 
obedient limbs. Old Carter struggled 
for his life ; he squealed for mercy, for 
old Grice had his head down like an 
angry bull. Old Carter managed to get 
away ; old Grice, pursuing, tripped on 
a stool] that was not in the way, and fell 
flat on the floor ; old Carter heard his 


head bang and was frightened. The 
dog sprang forward, growling; then, 


suddenly quiet, sniffed at the lifeless 
form. 

“ Hi, bo’! 
hut yerself ? 

Old Grice made no reply. 

Old Carter, terrified, put on his reefer 
overcoat and hobbled round to Mrs. 
Turrell’s. ‘‘ I’m in a way about pore 
Ed’ard. He’ve fell in a fit or suffen, 
pore ole dear! ”’ 

Mrs. Turrell left her wash-tub in such 
haste that she was still wiping her 
hands in her apron when she stooped 
over old Grice. She ran and fetched 
her husband, who went shortly for the 
doctor. Grice was dead. 

Old Carter was chief witness at the 
inquest, which took place next day. 
““The pore ole dear,” he testified, with 
sobs, “‘ fell down onexpected and his 
head bumped fit to smash ut.” 

The doctor showed clearly that the 
case was one of apoplexy. 

“T’ll miss the pore ole dear, there’s 
no denyin’,’’ old Carter confided to the 
mongrel afterwards. ‘‘ But he hadn’t 
no right to hide yow wi’ the strap for 
nawthun. Yow and I’ll make shift 
together—eh, good dawg ? ” 

The dog looked up a moment, thump- 
ing with its tail upon the hearth, then 
dropped its head again and went to 
sleep. 

Old Grice had left a mass of directions 
as to his funeral, not only to his house- 
mate, but to all the neighbours. It was 


Ole pardner! Ha’ yow 


to be a noble one as poor folks reckon— 
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a hearse with plumes attended by six 
men with proper hatbands, and two 
mourning coaches with a pair of horses 
each. His daughter had at once been 
written to by Mrs. Turrell. It was 
expected that both she and her husband 
would come down for the funeral ; and 
old Carter was very curious to get a 
sight of the much-vaunted creature, 
about whose virtue he had always had 
his doubts. 

“T’ll lay a pound as she ain’t married 
to the chap,” he said to Mrs. Turrell, 
who also was prepared to sniff at Grice’s 
daughter. ‘If she come by herself to 
the funeral that’ll show as I be right.’’ 

She did come alone, but appeared so 
dainty and ladylike, so courteous in her 
speech to everyone, and so pretty when 
she pushed up her thick crape veil, that 
old Carter could only murmur “ Yes,’m,”’ 
“thankee, ’m,” and knuckle his fore- 
head when she spoke to him. She 
came in a hired fly from Beccles on the 
day before the funeral, bringing two 
handsome wreaths, and asked to see her 
father for the last time. Old Carter 
took her up to the bedside, and, at her 
own request, there left her. Waiting 
for her down in the living-room, he 
sat staring at the sleeping dog with 
tear-dimmed eyes. The majesty of 
Grice’s daughter exalted Grice in his 
memory, and increased his sense of loss. 
He felt that he had lived in a reflected 
glory, unappreciated at the time and 
now departed. The very dog now 
seemed to him a sorry object, bereft of 
the glamour conferred by Grice’s claim 


to ownership. ‘Good dawg!” he 
murmured, but the tone was near 


disgust. 

As she was leaving the house, old 
Carter and Mrs. Turrell in obsequious 
attendance, the mongrel sniffed at her 
skirts. ‘‘ What an ugly dog!” she 
said. 

“A good faithful dawg, ’m,”’ whined 
old Carter, ‘‘ Your dear father were 
main fond on un. I thought of offerin’ 
un to yow, ’m, as a kind 0’ remembrance 
like, though he be my own, and like a 
child to me.” It was the _ highest 
tribute he had paid to her gentility, this 
cadging for a fee; and it slipped out 
quite unconsciously, in a tone he would 
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not have dreamt of using to any but 
real gentry. 

“Well, I never did!” cried Mrs. 
Turrell. ‘‘He be offerin’ yow the 
creatur he love best on arth, mum—pore 
ole dear!” 

Grice’s daughter appeared touched by 
this announcement. As she was enter- 
ing her fly, she turned and gave old 
Carter half-a-sovereign, with a gracious 
hesitation and kind words. Old Carter 
asked ‘“‘ the Loord in heaven ”’ to bless 
her. She promised to return on the 
morrow, before the undertaker’s people 
came. 

“A real leddy!” 
Mrs. Turrell. 

Returned indoors, old Carter looked 
at the half-sovereign, then at the dog, 
and was bound to confess that the half- 
sovereign was the more pleasing object. 
The mongrel was not worth a quarter 
of that sum of money. ‘“‘ Good dawg ! 
Good dawg!’ he murmured pensively. 

Now that no one grudged him its 


he remarked to 


possession, the dog was_ tiresome, 
always getting in the way. Returning 
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from old Grice’s funeral to the empty 
house, he stooped and patted the poor 
brute for form’s sake, and said: ‘‘ There, 
good dawg!’ But happening to 
stumble over it a minute later, he called 
it out and chained it in the yard. It 
whined and howled; he muttered, 
“Drat the dawg!” and put out its 
plate of supper without one caressive 
word. 

The cottage seeming desolate now 
Grice was gone, he sought a lodging in 
his daughter’s neighbourhood; and 
hearing of a two-roomed house quite 
close to hers, determined to move into 
it without delay. “I say, Joe, yow 
can take and shoot that dawg; yow 
got a gun,” he told his neighbour. 
“°Tis more marciful-like than lettin’ 
that go stray, an’ I can’t dew wi’ that 
where I’m a-goin’.”’ 

“Right ye are!” said Joe, with a 
wink aside at his wife, which meant 
that so historical a beast should live its 
life out in his yard to illustrate a story 
of the kind most dear to country-folk, 
who, blind to wit, delight in character. 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


THE PLAY-BOOTH 


HIS world’s a play-booth at a country fair, 
The idle gods look on, and laugh, and stare. 


Fate stands behind the scenes, and moves the strings, 
Making a tragedy of common things. 


While of the pain that splits the heart in half, 
She makes a little jest that all may laugh. 


And so the puppets play the story out, 
Laughing and weeping turn and turn about. 


Until the show is over for the day, 
rhe curtain drawn, the idlers gone away. 


And then Fate'‘takes the dolls, and each she locks, 
Securely, in its separate narrow box. 





HELEN LANYON. 
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thing you 
noticed 
about Sir 
Richard 
Webster, 
as he 
used to 
be, when 
he was a 
member 
of the 
House of Commons, was his somewhat 
peculiar walk. As he went up the 
floor, you observed a curious springiness 
of step and a stride fairly rapid, but at 
the same time as if he were sparing 
himself so that he might be able to 
hold out for a long distance. And 
then you realised that this man was a 
thoroughly trained and, so to speak, 
incurable athlete, who could not get 
over the habits into which years 
: work as an athlete had educated 

m, 

And so indeed it was; for the young 
Webster, who was considered the best 
runner of his college when he was at the 
University, remained when he had 
become a great man still the athlete 
who loved open air and the open-air life. 
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This physical fitness was accompanied 
by an equally ardent mental activity ; 
what mighty prizes Lord Alverstone has 
won in life he owes largely to a power of 
incessant work, of which only a body of 
great strength kept in form by constant 
exercise and fine health could have 
been capable. 


A® oy ey 
a.m, 

He did not seem to know what 
fatigue meant ; he never seemed to have 
a moment idle ; and yet he always was 
fresh, always serene, never flurried. 
He belongs to that race of barristers— 
there have always been many of them 
—who believe in rising from bed at 
an hour which to the ordinary man 
appears dangerously and unpleasantly 
near to the middle of the night. Lord 
Cairns was one of this race; so was 
Lord Selborne—known as Sir Roundell 
Palmer in the days when he was at the 
Bar ; so to-day—as everybody knows— 
is Sir Rufus Isaacs, who—even with the 
House of Commons and all the gigantic 
work of the First Law Officer of the 
Crown as well as of a Cabinet Minister 
on his head—has his cup of tea at five 
o’clock in the morning. 
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There is a story of a young and 
trembling barrister, very much in awe 
of such a portent of his profession as 
Sir Richard Webster, being asked by 
the great man to a consultation on a 
case in which they were both engaged. 
The consultation was fixed for six 
o’clock in the. morning; the young 
barrister could only assure himself of 
punctuality at an appointment at such 
an-hour by remaining up all night ! 


A Marvellous Memory 
for Detail 

This quality of tremendous industry 
was backed in Sir Richard Webster 
by another. Never was a man en- 
dowed with such a memory for detail ; 
and never was there a man who could 
master in so short a space of time 
such a collection of facts. It was al- 
most uncanny. I myself had personal 
experience of this gift on a dramatic 
occasion. I suppose there are people 
still who remember the great Parnell 
Commission in which Parnell and his 
associates—myself amongst the number 
—stood what may be called their trial 
as politicians for the great and semi- 
revolutionary movement of which they 
had been the leaders. Sir Richard 
Webster was then, as always, a typical 
English Conservative, with no know- 
ledge whatever of Irish life and least 
of all of Irish political life. 

Moreover Irish political life did not 
mean at this trial the life of Irish 
politicians merely within the shores of 
Ireland or the frontiers of Great Britain ; 
it stretched in an uninterrupted line to 
every State in the American Union, to 
Canada and to Australia. Nay, it had 
some of its most important roots in 
the Irish refugees in Paris or some other 
European capital. 


Puzzles of the Parnell 
Commission 

I cannot.imagine any subject which 
an Englishman of the antecedents, 
opinions and temperament of Sir 
Richard Webster would find a more 
impossible maze. 

As is known, a large number of Irish- 
men bear the same names. I saw in a 
San Francisco Directory years ago three 
or four pages taken up with men bear- 
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ing the same name as myself. Similarly 
you could count, even in political move- 
ments, the Kellys, the Duffys, the 
Murphys and so on, by the hundred. 
There was nothing to distinguish, for 
instance, the Duffy who resided in 
Providence, Rhode Island, from the 
Duffy who dwelt in Chicago except their 
initials. Though I have been in the 
United States five times and have 
sometimes spoken in a different town 
every day for months, I do not yet 
know how to distinguish the names of 
the Irishmen of one city from the other. 


A® Englishman’s Grasp of 
an Irish Quarrel 

And yet here was this typical English 
Tory at this trial ; and there was not 
a man who figured in the trial whose 
name and Christian name and place of 
residence and particular section of 
politics—for there are many sections 
even in the apparently solid ranks of 
Irish Nationalists—there wasn’t one he 
did not know everything about. I was 
handed a minute-book ; it was written 
by the handof a manwhomI had known 
for twenty years. I expressed an 
opinion to that effect; Sir Richard 
nodded assent. This terrible man with 
this weird memory knew even the 
handwriting of every man in the move- 
ment, and all this knowledge he had 
managed to accumulate in some three or 
four months, starting, I am sure, with 
a perfectly virgin memory on the whole 
gigantic mass of material; and his 
memory, with the grip of a rat-trap, 
retained every single item of it all. 
It was almost like getting off the whole 
of a big dictionary by heart. 


Absolute Mastery of the 

Most Difficult Briefs 

I am told that people in courts, when 
Sir Richard Webster appeared there, 
were constantly seeing something of 
this kind. There would, for instance, 
be a big commercial action in which 
perhaps a million sterling was in- 
volved, and hundreds of account-books 
would have to come under review. 
The opponents of Sir Richard Webster 
would look aghast when they heard 
him ask—as if it were a matter of 
course—how the witness would explain 
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the sum of {£3 2s. 6d. which appeared 
in line seven in such-and-such a page 
of one of these books. What could be 
done against such a man ? 

It was no wonder that a man of these 
gifts should, very soon after his en- 
trance at the Bar, have attracted the 
attention and gained the complete con- 
fidence of clients—for they knew that 
they could always rely on his throwing 
into their work all the energy and 
conscientiousness that the most exact- 
ing case could demand ; and that if 
absolute mastery of the facts could 
win it, the case would be won. How 
different from so many of the great 
figures at the Bar—rather in the past 
than in the present generation—who 
often did not condescend even to open 
the briefs on which they had received 
their hundreds of guineas ! 


The Amateur 
Chorister 


In many respects Sir Richard Web- 
ster, in the days of his political life, 
could have stood for a portrait of the 
typical English Conservative gentle- 
man. He had the fine sense of honour, 
the intense attachment to the institu- 
tions of his country, the perfervid 
churchmanship, which are the root 
principles of the Conservative Party. 
His churchmanship, indeed, was a 
guiding clue to his opinions and his 
career. Bountiful nature had given 
this strong-built and lithe athlete a 
beautiful voice ; and this hard-worked 
advocate, this politician with the long 
hours of court followed by the long 
hours of the House of Commons, gave 
his Sundays to the choir of his church, 
and sang there as regularly and as fer- 
vently as though he were a choir-boy 
making his living. 

A® Uncongenial Incursion 
into Politics 

Thus it was that when he spoke as a 
politician you felt that you were listen- 
ing to the primordial Englishman, slow 
to move, rather suspicious of change, 
not very trustful of other nationalities, 
not very credulous of promises of new 
and reformed worlds ; the steady-going 
man who makes England as arulereturn 
Conservative majorities. His political 
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speeches were never, therefore, on the 
same level as his appearances in the law 
courts. Like so many other great 
lawyers, he found the atmosphere un- 
congenial ; and he only spoke when the 
duties of his office compelled him to 
do so. 

He found himself once carried into 
the tornado of a fierce and personal 
party fight. The Parnell trial, to which 
I have alluded, was brought about, as 
will be remembered, by the issue in 
The Times of a letter attributed to Par- 
nell, but really forged by a disreputable 
journalist named Pigott ; and when the 
storm burst, some of it had to be borne 
by Sir Richard Webster, who had been 
the chief counsel of The Times. For a 
while Sir Richard became the object of 
very bitter attack; and in the ardour of 
partisanship many people put down to a 
different cause what was really the in- 
evitable result of a whole temperament, 
such as Sir Richard Webster’s, which 
lacked the imagination to understand 
men who held political views he detested. 

Would he rise to 
the Woolsack ? 

But the cloud passed away ; and the 
geniality, the transparent honesty of 
the man, his friendliness in private, 
even to strong political foes, and his 
simplicity, restored the great personal 
popularity he had enjoyed ; and some 
of his old foes became his admirers and 
almost his friends. And throughout all 
the terrible ordeal he retained the con- 
fidence of his own profession ; they gave 
him an enthusiastic greeting at one of 
their big Bar festivities. And then Sir 
Richard had the time to live it all down. 
He held the office of Attorney-General 
for an unexampled length of years. 
There were constant expectations that 
he might any day be called from the 
House of Commons to another place ; 
for of course his professional position 
was high enough to justify his reach- 
ing the Woolsack, the highest prize of 
the profession. 

Lord Halsbury the 
Evergreen 

He may or may not have been dis- 
appointed himself in being deprived 
of this great prize ; but he never showed 
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it. Indeed he was one of those com- 
posed men who never betrayed any 
emotion ; though it is known that he 
has very strong emotions. The Wool- 
sack was held during all those years by 
a man who was already elderly when he 
reached the position ; but although the 
tale of years rose till they had almost 
reached eighty, Lord Halsbury, for it 
was he, seemed to grow younger with 
the advance of time. He possessed in 
a singular degree the confidence of Lord 
Salisbury, the head of the Government ; 
and Sir Richard Webster had to con- 
tinue Attorney-General, until in the 
end there came a certain look of fatigue 
on his face, and even his powerful con- 
stitution may have begun to feel the 
strain of a life of such grinding and 
prolonged trial. 


‘oxime aecessit and the 
House of Peers 

Then one fine day, another—the 
second greatest—prize of the profession 
fell suddenly into his lap. His greatest 
rival at the Bar—that powerful, brilliant 
and dominating Russell—died unex- 
pectedly at an age which in one so strong 
would have appeared youth ; the Lord 
Chief Justiceship became vacant ; and 
of course there was only one man in the 
world who could claim the accession. 
And so the long Attorney-Generalship 
came to anend, and Sir Richard Web- 
ster became Lord Chief Justice ; and 
soon after was called to the House of 
Lords as Lord Alverstone. From that 
time forward he ceased to loom in the 
public eye as do the active politicians 
who remain in the fighting line ; con- 
troversy to him was over, and he had 
nothing to do with the tempests that 
passed over that wild world of clashing 
passions, conflicting interests and bitter 
personalities in which he had lived for 
so many years. 

Unmified an 
Equanimity 

It was then that he was able to be 
his real self—very patient, very sweet- 
tempered, always composed. I saw in 
the papers a few days ago a remarkable 
illustration of that imperturbability 
which was so marked a characteristic of 
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his. A nervous junior spilt a bottle of 
ink over some valuable papers on which 
Sir Richard was working at the time. 
One trembles to think what a man with 
the irascible temper of Lord Russell 
would have said in such circumstances ; 
but Sir Richard never said a word—not 
even a whispered exclamation under his 
breath — but went on serenely as if 
nothing had occurred: and the junior 
was saved from destruction. 


A Merciful 
Judge 

I have said that nevertheless this 
man of such Olympian composure was 
known to have profound depths of 
emotion. He had the tragic misfortune 
to lose an adored wife while he and she 
were still young. There never came the 
healing of this wound, though doubt- 
less he never mentioned his grief to any- 
body, and he never married again, 
though he was a young man when the 
loss came ; and perhaps that may have 
accounted for a certain look of melan- 
choly which you always saw in the face 
when it was in repose. 

I believe that in criminal cases, where 
the real humanity or the lack of it in a 
judge has the best chance of revealing 
itself, the Chief leant to mercy’s side ; 
and I have even heard rumours of visits 
to the wretched unfortunates he had 
been compelled to condemn, to their 
prison cells. The churchmanship of this 
man was carried by him into the affairs 
of his daily life; and he would not 
have been true to his convictions or his 
character if he had not been merciful 
to the afflicted. 

The Real 
Man 

This is the man: easily misunder- 
stood, easily misread ; not so much cold 
as aloof ; with the composure rather of 
a man with intense inner life and deep 
feelings than the iron impassivity of the 
man without nerves and without heart. 
He might well be taken as one of the 
finest specimens of that pewerful and 
yet emotional race to which he belongs: 
strong of body, lover of the fresh air, 
reserved, taciturn, aloof; and withal, 
very tender. 
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Shame 
By Marion Hill 
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VEN breakfast—which 
every other ten-year- 
old boy knows ought to 
be an unscholarly affair 
—was becoming to 








« Geordie Winner but an 
advance twinge of 
the school martyrdom to ensue. At 


this very moment, though there were 
pancakes, and, seated between his 
father and mother, he was conscien- 
tiously lining himself against the exca- 
vating exhaustions to come, his mind 
had gone on ahead to the class-room and 
was flinching before those weird insta- 
bilities called decimals. What good had 
it done him to remember for five years 
that oughts in front of a number were 
valueless, that they had to string behind 
it like a tail before they wagged, so to 
speak ? None. For this year’s teacher, 
Miss Pragg, had changed all that, and 
was upsetting his life and per cents. by 
proving that every ought in front of a 
number divided that number by ten. 
This, so she said, was decimals. Arith- 








metic is an uncertain enough science all 
by itself without being complicated by 
a yearly change of teachers. 

And yet two boys seemed easily able 
to withstand the combine. While 
dreamily syruping his cakes in slow 
decorative circles, Geordie could quite 
see those boys each in honourable 
seat in the first row. Geordie, too, 
kept in the first row, but not with 
ease. 

The Number One was Isador Blum- 
stein, a handsome and shining little boy 
in perpetually new suits, whose father 
owned a jewellery-store. The Number 
Two—who was pronounced “ Teer Sigh 
Eety,” but who wrote himself Tija 
Saitti—lived the year round in cor- 
duroys and, from certain wafted evi- 
dences, must have been in the habit of 
washing himself in oil and drying him- 
self on an onion. His father owned a 
comer fruit-stand. 

Geordie wondered whether it would 
have aided his own mathematics had 
his father been likewise in a moncy- 
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handling trade, instead of being in a 
bank where his sole visible duty was to 
stick cheques on three prongs. 

At this home point he realised with a 
shock that his father and mother had 
not spoken a word to each other during 
the entire meal. This was a thing for 
ever unknown before, and was par- 
ticularly distressing in view of the fact 
that meal-times were Geordie’s sole 
opportunities of enjoying his family, of 
listening to adult talk without being 
obliged to calculate what monthly per 
cent. his ears were likely to pile up or 
pull down for him. 

Indication of scholarship by per cent. 
was something else new of Miss Pragg’s. 
She put it on your report card. It had 
never been there before. And now that 
it had arrived it was unpleasant—a 
veritable sword of Damocles hanging 
over you all the month, likely to drop 
and cut your aspiring head off any day. 
Miss Pragg’s explanation for her use of 
it was characteristically hazy; she 
said, ‘‘Now that you are studying 
decimals, you will be able to understand 
per cent.”” One might as well say 
“Now that you are struck by light- 
ning, you will be able to translate 
Marconi messages.” 

Previous methods of _ reporting 
monthly progress had all been fairly 
lucid. In the rosy first year you ad- 
vanced by bringing home picture-cards. 
Enough of them meant promotion ; not 
enough meant exclamations from your 
mother. 

Next, you became introduced to the 
words Excellent, Good, Fair and Poor, 
of which the first three promoted you, 
and the fourth perhaps killed you, for, 
getting it, you were never heard of 
again, 

Later, when your mind was supposed 
to be capable of grasping an analogy, 
you moved on to the letters A, B, C and 
D. A, Band Cstood for the next grade ; 
and D stood. for—well, what it usually 
does. 

Still later, poets got on the school- 
board and promoted. you by “ stars ” 
and condemned you by “ checks.” 

All your unhappy life how you suffer 
from the symbolical pleasantries of 
those in authority ! 
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This year it was per cent. A Hundred 
per cent. meant—but one wastes time 
talking about that which exists only in 
theory. Ninety per cent. meant glory 
and safety. Eighty and Seventy meant 
safety but no glory. Sixty meant no 
safety, no glory, and notes home. And 
Fifty meant that you were Scum, really 
Scum, fit for nothing but to be scooped 
off and thrown below whenever Miss 
Pragg felt like it. 

The Fifty-per-centers occupied the last 
seats in the room, and were scuffly and 
scowly boys, always being kept half- 
an-hour after school to write pages of 
“‘T have wispered ’’—and another half- 
hour for leaving out the h. 

Geordie, with aching aspirations for 
a Hundred, maintained himself among 
the Nineties; but as he was only an 
Eighty by nature, had to study early and 
late for the extra Ten. His peace of mind 
depended upon his success ; and, vice 
versa, his success depended upon his 
peace of mind. He dimly felt that his 
father was built the same way. 

Here he realised, with another chill 
at his heart, that he had again been 
ruminating in a terrifying silence. 

And when Mamie appeared with new 
pancakes, his mother said with a bright 
laugh, though it was not funny, “ Have 
some more, Geordie! ”’ 

And his father said, also too cheerily, 
“ Take a tenth for the sake of decimals, 
lad.” 

These two happy remarks, bursting 
out of an awful silence, jarred even 
Mamie, though when she had plates in her 
hand she was expected to be deaf as well 
as dumb. She went out sideways, keep- 
ing a look upon the laughers which 
seemed to say that they had small-pox, 
and she was sorry for them, but for the 
sake of the public thought that they 
ought to be quarantined. - 

The look told Geordie the whole un- 
believable story, made wretcheder to 
him by coming through the kitchen— 
this thing was a quarrel. 

A quarrel between parents was a 
thing heretofore known to Geordie only 
by hearsay. His school-mate, Sandy 
McGann, a boy who had the advant- 
ages of living in a stirring neighbour- 
hood, often told of “‘ scraps wot was 
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fierce’ between The Old Man and The 
Old Woman. 

Sandy was the best grammarian in 
the class ; not to be tripped up on the 
rules. The way he preserved them in- 
tact was by never using them except 
on his examination paper. “‘ Scraps wot 
was fierce”’! 

Geordie quietly shoved away his 
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plate. His appetite was gone. More- 
over, he too ought to be going. So he 
dejectedly went. 

His uneasy reveries made him wander 
several blocks in the wrong direction, 
causing him to enter Miss Pragg’s do- 
main a quarter of a minute late. Miss 
Pragg had patience with a boy who was 
a whole hour late, taking the defection 
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Geordie maintained him- 
self among the Nineties ; 
but as he was only an 
Eighty bynature, he had to 
study early and late for 


the extra Ten (page 186). 
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Geordie’s appetite was gone. Moreover, 
be ought to be going. So he dejectedly 





went (page 187). 





to be dignified necessity of some sort, 
but none for the boy who was a quarter 
of a minute late. 

‘“ Sheer shameful shiftlessness,”’ she 
said to Geordie when he took his seat, 
eyeing him unfavourably, and putting 
down in her book the first tardy mark 
of his life. 

““Where’s your bug?” whispered 
Billy Quigg from across the aisle, show- 
ing his in a twist of paper. 

Geordie’s depressed heart went still 
lower, for he had left his bug at home, 
in a pricked pill-box. He had pledged 
himself to Miss Pragg for that bug the 
day before, nor, till the sorrow at his 
table dazed him, had he forgotten it, 
but had lain on his stomach by the 
parlour radiator for a full hour to cap- 
ture it. It was quite a choice bug, rare 
amber in colour, with thirty legs or so, 
and had a fixed habit of coming out and 
sitting on fifteen of these legs and waving 
the other fifteen in the air when the 
radiator grew hot. To grab and hold a 
soft bug without squashing it takes 
skill. And all the labour had been lost ; 
for Miss Pragg, travelling around with 
a glass preserve-jar, collecting, was very 
angry with him. 

“Copying the boys in the last sec- 
tion ?”’ she asked coldly. 

The boys in the last section were all 
bugless, and callous about it, caring 
little for Miss Pragg’s assertion that 
they would be helped to understand 
man by seeing a cockroach under the 
microscope. For the class output went 
largely to cockroach, browning Miss 
Pragg’s jar rapidly. The rest were flies 
and ants. Except that one boy brought 
something which went immediately out 
of the window and won him a reprimand, 
Geordie interestedly inferred that there 
were scribes and Pharisees in the insect 
kingdom, as among the patriarchs. 

When her jar was filled, Miss Pragg 
took it to her desk and set it upon the 
dictionary, roofing it with a speller. It 
was as good as a three-ringed circus. 
The flies were fairly calm, but the ants 
and roaches were not, and kept scurry- 
ing up the sides hunting for succour at 
the top, there to detach their legs and 
fall with pathos and abandon back to 
the bottom—and begin it all over again. 
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Geordie kept one eye on the bugs and 
one ear on Miss Pragg, listening for his 
name, because she was now demanding 
quotations. 

She called them Memory Gems. They 
were a sort of answer to the roll. When 
you heard your name you arose and 
instead of saying “‘ present,’’ as you did 
last year, you said a Memory Gem and 
grew warm and sticky over it. 

“James Adams,” pronounced Miss 
Pragg. 

Jimmy sullenly stood. His was the 
bug which had been thrown out. “A 
crusty nation is the thief of time,” he 
muttered. 

“ Tsador Blumstein,’’ was Miss Pragg’s 
next hail. 

Alert Isador sprang from the number 
one seat, looking like a prince and speak- 
ing like influenza— 

Let us thedd be up and do-idd, 
With a heart for eddy fade ; 

Still achievidd, still pursuidd, 
Learn to labour and to wade. 


“ Peter Cowan,” went on Miss Pragg. 

Petey’s memory was evidently tied 
up in his suspenders, for he had to pull 
them to loosen it. ‘‘ Good name in man 
or woman,” began Petey, and stopped. 
Plainly that was all which had come 
out at the first pull. So he tugged again 
with success. “Is the immejit jool of 
their soul Shakespeare,”’ he finished. 

“ Somebody explain Peter’s,”’ ordered 
Miss Pragg. 

Geordie resolutely shut his ears to the 
attempt, hating explanations because 
they killed the poetry out of everything. 
For instance, see what had happened to 
Billy Quigg’s Gem. Unexplained, it had 
been very beautiful. Geordie, having 
often witnessed his own shirts drying 
on the grass, could get an inspiring 
— from Billy’s words, which were 
these : 


The angels float down softly, 
As morning radiant breaks, 

And from the green they fork Him 
My little darling’s waists. 


Geordie had visualised it into a 
sacred drama of much motion and pur- 
pose; he had sensed the dawn and 
smelled its perfume, had seen the in- 
dustrious angels descend with holy 
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‘““Where’s your bug?” whispered Billy 
Quigg from across the aisle, showing his 


in a twist of paper (page 188). 
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Even in his best hours it was scattering to Geordie’s modest 


gulped. 


pitchforks, spear lingerie from the grass, 
and fly back with it. But what had 
explanation done? Destroyed values, 
Explained, Billy’s gem was tamely this : 


An angel floats down softly, 
As morning radiant breaks, 

And from a dream of fortune 
My little darling wakes. 


Geordie’s own Memory Gem had 
suffered equally. When he had first 
taken it verbally from Miss Pragg, it 
had begun, “I am a painted rooster,” 
and the statement had appealed to him 
as something out of the ordinary, and 
therefore worth saying. But, explained, 
what had it turned out to be ?—‘‘I 
am a patriot true, sir! ’’ which, rhym- 
ing to ‘“‘ red and white and blue, sir,” 
was painfully kindergartenish. 

When Geordie listened again, Sandy 
McGann was having his Memory Gem 
extracted—looking as if he needed gas, 
too. ‘‘A boid in de han’s wort’ two 
in de bush, humph!” This last was 
a sniff of bitter contempt for both 
Memory and Gems. 

The sound of Sandy’s voice sent 
Geordie back into desolate reverie con- 
cerning the trouble at home. “ Scrap.” 
Whose fault was it? and how long 
would it last ? 

“Tija Saitti,” said Miss 
alphabetically away down. 

Teer Sigh Eety smilingly shambled 
his corduroys into the aisle, and, teeth 
and eyes a-dazzle, warbled, with the 
hilt of an organ, ‘‘ Ully to baid-a, and 
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ully to rise-a, Mek a men ulthy an’ 
wulthy an’ wise-a.”’ 

‘“‘ Geordie Winner,” said Miss Pragg, 
growing sad anew over his past crime. 

Even in his best hours it was scatter- 
ing to Geordie’s modest brains to hear 
his name blared forth ; and this was his 
worsthour. During his sorrowful cogita- 
tions, his rooster, Sandy’s bird and the 
patriot all got inextricably mixed. Nor 
had he liberating suspenders to pull, 
like Petey, but still buttoned his gar- 
ments to a band. 

“I’m a——” gulped Geordie, not in 
the least knowing. ‘‘ I’m a——” Then 
he stopped to think—which did for 
him. “I’m a—I’m a bird.” 

““ Conceded,”’ said Miss Pragg, satiri- 
cally. ‘‘ And if you continue the day as 
you have begun, I will give you a 
perch in the last row.” 

This threat sent the blood rushing 
into his face, where it burned and stung 
for long after. To be ‘“‘ Scum” would 
slay him. 

The dark morning was succeeded by 
an afternoon which, for him, was darker 
still, though to most of the others it 
brought an orgy of unusual joy, for 
they left off the routine of lessons and 
dismembered bugs instead. As a rule 
your pleasure in dismembering bugs 1s 
marred by your doubts of its legitimacy. 
Evidently it takes education to render 
the act kind and proper. And it was 
performed under the head of “ Phys!- 
ology and Hygiene.”’ Ordinarily, “ phy- 


siology”” meant your insides, and 
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brains to bear his name blared forth. 
—I’m a bird!” (page 190). 


“hygiene ”’ what rum and tobacco did 
to them. Bits of bug were a vast im- 
provement. 

Only the boys who had brought bugs 
were allowed the thrills of killing them 
in the cyanide bottle, dissecting them, 
and putting their juiciestsegments under 
the magnifying-glass. The juice makes 
the picture. During these happy activi- 
ties the boys and Miss Pragg crowded 
sociably together and actually laughed 
and talked. In school ! 

But the culprits who had come bug- 
less were obliged to keep the lonely 
exile of their desk and study the presi- 
dents of the United States in order. 
The logic of which punishment was not 
divulged by the prescriber. 

With throbbing head bent over his 
open history, Geordie faithfully tried 
—George Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson—and to his dying-day 
scored it up against this illustrious trio 
that they had come between himself 
and his enjoyment of the roach in death 
and enlargement. 

“ Will youse get on to dem legs?” 
once gurgled Sandy, who, flushed with 
delight, was squinting down the tube 
upon a roach’s kinked limb. ‘‘ Get on to 
dem legs—bigger’n sink-brushes.”’ 

“ Look at,” corrected Miss Pragg, all 
honey. “ And ‘ those.’ ”’ 

_“ Look at,”’ adopted Sandy, honey 
likewise, though generally resenting all 
such repairs. ‘‘ And doze.” 

Geordie knew this to be the apo- 
theosis of academic life, the only right 
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way to learn or to teach, instructress 
and pupil in harmonious conjunction, 
all arbitrary boundaries of desk and 
platform obliterated. He had often 
dreamed of just such a fascinatingly 
friendly tangle as now thronged around 
Miss Pragg, but never even in nightmare 
had he imagined that he himself could 
be disgraced and out of it. 

The first thing he knew a tear fell 
from him and soaked a blister into 
George Washington. Geordie passed 
blurrily on to John Adams, and, ker- 
swash! a tear blotted him, too. Then 
Thomas Jefferson drowned. No use. 
The dreary drops would not stop of 
themselves, but would have to be wiped 
away—lest hardened sinners in the last 
row should learn of them and laugh at 
them.  Fifty-percenters like nothing 
better than a chance to jeer at the dis- 
tress of a Ninety. 

After reconstructing himself upon a 
pocket-handkerchief wadded into in- 
visibility, Geordie raised his head, and 
for very safety’s sake turned it upon 
the already suspicious Fifties and threw 
them a devil-may-care smile. 

This of course was the very moment 
for Miss Pragg to stand up and examine 
the contrition of those she was punishing. 

Geordie’s courage was his undoing. 

“If that is your state of mind,” she 
said to him so icily that he felt his 
smile freeze, “you may take your 


books and join the boys who do not 
care to study, or to please me, or to be 
promoted.” 
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“You may” meant ‘‘ you must,” 
and additionally meant “in a hurry.” 
The class watched him pack his books, 
gazing at him in a profound silence that 
was not in the least sentimental, for he 
was only another bug whose turn had 
come. Suffering under this phlegmatic 
stare, Geordie dropped books almost as 
freely as he picked them up, so that the 
pangs of his removal were long drawn 
out. But after a fiery eternity he was at 
last separated from the honourable 
Nineties and pallidly seated among the 
Scum. At which the class drew a deep, 
forgetting breath and went on with 
its play. 

The fifty-per-cent. atmosphere was 
as low as its scholarship, reeking of 
leathery boots and unaired garments, 
and its spirituality was ranker still, for 
there was a continual passing of contra- 
band notes and exchange of snickering 
remarks. Geordie felt that he was among 
lepers, and that he in time would begin 
to show rot in spots. Therefore the 
tragic apathy of the condemned fell 
upon him and he could study no more 
that afternoon. 

Reaching home in breathless haste, 
aching to test its cheer, he was dashed 
by not hearing the sewing machine 
humming or the piano trickling. “ Is 
mother out ?”’ he asked of Mamie, in 
the kitchen, who was ironing with 
thumps which showed a mind still dis- 
turbed. 

““ Not unless she’s went tru de roof,” 
shortly remarked Mamie, mercilessly 
ironing a button clear into the sink. 
“If you’s got a grouch too, g’won out 
of here. I’ve had enough.”’ 

Evidently the home atmosphere was 
still uncleared. 

Creeping lonesomely upstairs to find 
his mother and break the news of his 
disgrace, Geordie surprised her lying 
face downward upon the bed. The sight 
made his heart jump. Perhaps she 
heard it—a mother’s ears are quick to 
hear her little boy’s heart—-at any rate 
she sat up and smiled a faint welcome. 

“TI got put down,” he blurted des- 
perately. 

“Did you?” she asked in abstraction. 
She looked over his head at nothing. 
Awed, he stole away, seeking the 
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sympathetically dismal cellar. There 
he built castles with bits of coal till he 
heard his father come home. He had 
hopes of his father. 

But supper turned out to be as talk- 
less a function as breakfast. Only two 
things were said. 

“T got put down,” was one of them 
—from Geordie. 

“That so?” was the other—in- 
differently, from his father. 

The conclusion of supper usually 
ushered in commendable hilarities, such 
@s music and singing, romps with the 
kitten and the puppy, and maternal and 
paternal assistance with his home-work, 
turning even decimals into high-jinks. 
But to-night there were none of these 
things. In one parlour his mother sat 
by herself, a beok on her lap into which 
she never looked; and in the other 
parlour his father sat by himself, the 
unopened evening paper gripped in his 
fingers. 

With a choke in his throat, Geordie 
climbed silently upstairs to bed, putting 
his last hope and trust in the magic of 
To-morrow—kind To-morrow that had 
never yet failed to cure his worst of 
To-days. 

But To-morrow failed him at last ; 
for he descended to a breakfast more 
stern and mute than before. 

He made off to school as soon as 
possible, not exactly because it beck- 
oned like a haven, but because things 
happened there so quickly as to leave 
small time for retrospect. 

This morning it was Assembly. As- 
sembly means that you march into a 
big room where you sit up straight and 
sing hard, meeting there seven other 
classes and all the girls who used to be 
in the class with you last year when you 
were little, but who are safely elsewhere 
now, appearing only for Song, their 
squeaks being very useful. 

Since girls like to own friends in high 
places, Geordie was proud to be honour- 
ably up in front, for he forgot his degra- 
dation of yesterday and started to take 
his usual seat in the hall. But before he 
could sit down, a hundred hands were 
waving protestingly. ‘‘ Teacher, he 
don’t belong where he is!” arose the 
chorus. 
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His best chums 
were the loudest. 
This is an uncertain 
world. 

Before eight 
classes Geordie had 
to crawl slinkingly 
back to the grinning 
Fifties. No wonder 
that melody died 
within him and that 
he sat out Assembly 


/ 





in soundless abase- 
ment. 

His feelings may 
be imagined when 
Miss Pragg said to 
him, upon return to 
the class-room, “ If 
you had sung in- 
stead of being sulky, 
I could have re- 
stored you to the 
first row. But now 
it will depend upon 
your lessons and 
home-work.” 

The Caruso he 
would have been 
had he only known ! 
And as for home- 
work, domestic woe 
had erased it from 
his mind. 

By the time his 
upset balance had 
somewhat righted 
itself, the class were 
in “Emergencies.” ‘‘ Emergencies’ 
always harrowed Geordie. 

“What would you do, Sandy McGann, 
if you had severed an artery and were 
bleeding to death ? ”’ Miss Pragg gorily 
wanted to know. 

“Tie a wet blanket around me head, 
drop on me han’s and knees, an’ crawl 
for de foist staircase,” replied Sandy 
unhesitatingly. 

He scowled furiously to see a frieze 
of hands arising. 

“ He’s saving hisself from burning 
to death,” announced breathless Billy 
when given leave, “‘ instead of bleed- 
ing!” 

“Well, they both begin with a b,” 
muttered Sandy, in excuse. 
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Geordie Winner was standing high and 
dry before Miss Pragg, making a valentine 
of himself (page 194). 


““ What would you do, Billy ? ’’ asked 
Miss Pragg. 

“Knot a towel between me cut and 
me heart,” said Billy proudly. ‘‘ Then 
put in a broom-stick and turn and turn 
till the squirt quit.” 

“Right. How can you telli—James 
Adams—whether it is a vein which is 
cut or an artery ?”’ 

“From a vein the bleed comes out 
like blood,” said James sanguinarily. 
“But from an artery the blood falls 
out in black lumps.”’ 

“In jets!” corrected Miss Pragg. 

“T thought jet was black lumps,” 
sighed James, giving it up. 

eordie’s turn came next. 
“If you were alone in the house with 
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your father, one hot summer day, and 
he fell to the floor unconscious, over- 
come by a sun-stroke, what would you 
do, Geordie Winner ? ” 

His father on the floor with a sun- 
stroke ! 

“Telephone out 
Geordie, turning pale. 

This sane reply provoked a roar of 
merriment in which every one joined 
but Miss Pragg and himself. 

“Tf your endeavour is tokeep yourself 
in disgrace, I congratulate you upon your 
success,”’ said Miss Pragg stabbingly. 

Geordie turned paler still at the 
thought that she translated all his 
contrition and- suffering into “ en- 
deavour ” to keep in disgrace. He had 
evidently not yet hit upon the right way 
to convince her of his misery. What 
could that dismal way be? He was 
almost at the end of his tortured small 
wits. 

To epitomise that whole ghastly 
second day, he returned home still 
Scum, 

Nor did he find there a mother any 
more cheerful than the one he had left. 
With never a word for Geordie, she sat 
listlessly in her chair, the unnoticed 
kitten in her lap, the unpetted but con- 
stantly expectant puppy at her feet. 

Then his father arrived, wonderfully 
shaved and clean-looking ; in one hand 
he carried that huge bulgy tissue-paper 
package which always means expensive 
flowers, and in the other that neat, 
chaste affair which as inevitably means 
expensive candy. Thus _touchingly 
ornamented, he stood before the sitter 
in the chair and impudently smiled at 
her. She arose as if to box his ears, 
but suddenly, instead of that, the 
amazed Geordie saw him hugged around 
the neck and heard much suppressed 
laughter from both performers. 

Then the flowers were put in the ice- 
box, still wrapped, to keep them fresh 
for next day, the candy was sensibly 
shelved till later on, and supper fol- 
lowed with a joyousness that made the 
corn-starch delicious as ice-cream. And 
after supper his father said, ‘‘ Fetch 
your books, old chap, and we’ll give 
the Cat a jolt.” ‘‘ The Cat” was his 


doctor,”’ gasped 


dangerous term for pretty Miss Pragg ; 
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and “ jolt ’’ meant that the home-work 
paper would be a thing of beauty. 

Then came bed. After his mother had 
filled him up with prayer and his father 
had tickled it all ont of him, and both 
were bending over him for the last kiss, 
Geordie, who had been doing some 
Machiavellian thinking, asked suddenly, 
“Mother, may I wear my Sunday suit 
to school to-morrow ?”’ This was his 
equivalent for a clean shave. 

“ Well, if you want to -’ she gave 
in dubiously, not yet understanding. 

“‘ And take one of your roses with me 
—and a piece of candy ? ” 

At this, his father and mother hugged 
each other again and shook with 
laughter. But Geordie knew the situa- 
tion to be a serious one. 

“Give the child the entire outfit. 
dearie; and I’ll bring you a new one,” 
Geordie heard his father say. Then he 
fell asleep. 

Next morning “ the entire outfit ” 
proved to be something so magnificent 
as to be terrifying, especially in the 
schoolyard, where it had to be protected 
from surging mobs of curious and 
envious boys—worse than women at a 
bargain-sale. (Where, where is the 
difference between the sexes ?) 

At nine o’clock Miss Pragg’s class 
marched to their room and to their 
places in a way which bordered upon 
disorder. They were drunk with mental 
excitement. For Geordie Winner had 
gone neither to the first row nor to the 
last, but was standing high and dry 
before Miss Pragg, making a valentine 
of himself. Clothed in serge so spotless 
that it caused even Isador Blumstein 
to look dim, Geordie presented Miss 
Pragg with a bouquet of roses as big as 
an umbrella, and a colossal white box 
of candy tied with red satin ribbons 
gummed down under rich gold seals. 
Upon the box rested a sheet of decimal 
examples pretty enough to be framed. 

Miss Pragg was visibly torn by emo- 
tions. No wonder. Such honourable 
decorations had never before come to 
her. She thanked him. She hesitated. 

Geordie smiled invitingly. 

“Take the number three seat,” she 
said at last ; adding loudly and sternly, 
“Your homework is excellent.”’ 
Marion HILL. 
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R. HOPKINS gasped 
and sat up and sur- 
veyed the landscape. 
He was not a good 
cyclist. His exten- 
sive bones had a 
small endowment of 





muscle. If he had pushed the bicycle 
he would have come to the top 
of the hill more comfortably and 


sooner, but Mr. Hopkins had pride: 
bowed, palpitating and panting, he 
stayed in the saddle and so at length, 
and damply, arrived. You would 
not have supposed that he was out 
for pleasure. One Tree Hill is a bad 
road which leads to nowhere. But 
Mr. Hopkins had a chronic longing 
for hedgerows and green fields and 
a wide prospect. Within the radius 
of Mr. Hopkins’s bicycle there is 
no prospect so wide as that which 
Stretches away from the northern 
slope of One Tree Hill. He free- 
wheeled down with a brake sternly 
in action, lest excess of speed should 
prevent him from absorbing all the 
beauty of the landscape. It was pretty 
enough. Soft evening light, suffused 
from the yellow western clouds, fell 
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upon waves of meadow-land in which 
the trees glowed red and brown. Mr. 
Hopkins made a hissing noise and fell 
over a girl. 

She lay in a lifeless and picturesque 
attitude. It was probably some part 
of her body which upset Mr. Hopkins, 
but he was hardly aware that she was 
human till he found himself part of a 
heap on the ground. The lowest layer 
was a bicycle, then came Mr. Hopkins, 
his own bicycle was on top. As he dis- 
covered this, he discovered the girl a 
few feet away. 

‘“Lummy!” said Mr. Hopkins, and 


then, recovering self-control: “I say, 
miss.” The girl made no answer 
to this expostulation. Mr. Hopkins 


emerged from between the bicycles, 
lifted his own and stood it against the 
hedge, explaining to the silent twilight, 
“Tt wasn’t my fault, you know.” 

Then he attended to the girl. She lay 
on her left side with her face in the dust. 
She had not moved. Mr. Hopkins 
bent over her and touched her with 
very timorous hands and said, “I say, 
miss,” and shook her. She did not 
respond. ‘Oh lor,’ said Mr. Hopkins 
and licked his lips. 
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He was suddenly aware of the throb 
and rush of a motor-car. He started up 
and flung out his arms and shouted to 
it. It seemed to be driving straight at 
them ; it was making an illegal speed and 
only at the last moment it swerved to 
its right side. Of Mr. Hopkins and his 
shout it took no notice. It swept up 
the hill and vanished over the top. 
“‘ Blooming things! ’’ said Mr. Hopkins. 
“* Jolly near finished us, that did. Ought 
to be put down.” He gazed malevo- 
lently after it, and remembered the girl 
again. 

She stirred under his hand, and turned 
over and made a noise like snoring. She 
opened her eyes and said, ‘‘ What time 
is it?” 

Mr. Hopkins stared at her and fum- 
bled for his watch, and hastily answered, 
““ Ha’-past seven,’’ and stared again. 

She was staring with equal amaze- 
ment. “I thought I was in bed,” she 
explained and pushed back her tumbled 
hair. ‘“‘ Oh, I do feel funny.” 

It suddenly occurred to Mr. Hopkins 
that she looked pathetic, and he said, 
with nervous sympathy: “I dessay. 
Don’t wonder, I’m sure. But, I say, 
you know, it wasn’t me, miss.”’ 

““Wasn’t you?” she repeated and 
sat up, and in a hurry spread her skirt 
over her ankles. Mr. Hopkins coughed. 
““Of course it wasn’t you. It was a 
motor. Great big thing came booming 
down the hill and sent me flying. And 
I was on my right side. Beast!” 

“Ought to be put down,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, with more ferocity. ‘‘ There 
was one nearly corpsed us both, too. 
Matter of that, here’s another.” 

The girl gave a small scream and tried 
to get up. 

Mr. Hopkins muttered hoarsely, 
“* Allow me,” and cleared his throat and 
blushed and held out an awkward land. 
The girl staggered to her feet and 
shrank to the side of the road. 

But this motor-car was quite unlike 
its predecessors. It conducted itself 
admirably. Its pace down the hill was 
far below the legal limit. Its horn 
sounded again and again. When it 
came to Mr. Hopkins and the girl it 
drew up, and the one occupent, lifting 
his cap, was solicitous. ‘‘I beg pardon. 
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Has there been an accident ? Can I be 
of any assistance ? ”’ 

“Oh, no. No, thank you,” the girl 
said hastily. 

The man in the car lifted his cap 
again. ‘‘I hope the lady is not hurt, 
sir?” 

Mr. Hopkins, unused to such respect, 
gave a severe non-committal cough. 
The girl said, “‘ No, thank you, not at 
all.” 

‘““ Happy to be of any assistance,” the 
man in the car persisted. ‘“‘ Can I drive 
you home, mad2m?” The girl drew 
herself up and looked as haughty as 


damages and dust would allow. “I’m 
afraid your bicycle’s out of action.” 
“Not at all,” said the girl. “‘ Hope 


we don’t detain you.” 

Mr. Hopkins came to her assistance. 
“Much obliged. Afraid you'll be late 
home.” 

The man in the car accepted his dis- 
missal gracefully. ‘Sorry I can’t do 
anything. Good evening.” He lifted 
his cap again and his car went on down 
the hill. 

““T hate motors,” the girl said, and 
went to pick up her bicycle. 

Mr. Hopkins did not assist her. He 
was looking after the vanished car. 
““S’pose you didn’t happen to see the 
number of the one that knocked you 
over?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” said the girl 


sharply. 

“Silly,” said Mr. Hopkins. 

“What ? ” 

‘““ What I mean’’— Mr. Hopkins was 
in confusion—‘‘ what I mean—I didn’t 


get the number of the one that nearly 
corpsed you.” He still allowed her to 
wrestle alone with her bicycle. “It’s 
rummy, you know, it’s very rummy.” 
He meditated deeply. ‘‘ That’s what 
it is, it’s rummy.” ‘ 

‘““What’s rummy?” said the girl 
angrily. She found one of her pedals 
bent and considered Mr. Hopkins a use- 
less nincompoop. 

‘“‘ Don’t often see a motor along here. 
And here’s three of ’em in no time. 
Beats me what they’re doing.” 

‘If you want to be some use,” said 
the girl, ‘‘ you might see what you can 
do to this pedal.” 
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“Can I drive you home, madam? ... Pm afraid your bicycle’s out of action.” “ Not at all,” 
“ Hope we don’t detain you” (page 196). 


said the girl. 


“Ah!” said Mr. Hopkins, still in the 
depths of speculation. ‘‘ What say?” 
The girl thrust the bicycle upon him. 

Mr. Hopkins found that the pedal 
was distorted beyond his strength. The 
girl was unreasonably annoyed, said 
peevishly, “‘ I’ve got to ride it, anyway,” 
plucked the bicycle from him, got on 


and fell off. She was even a worse 
cyclist than Mr. Hopkins. That of 
course softened his heart. She said 


also that her leg hurt and thereby com- 
pleted her conquest. 

It is uncertain at what moment of the 
adventure I have thus minutely des- 
cribed Mr. Hopkins became aware that 
she was what he internally called ‘a 
fine gal.’’ A tall, very feminine crea- 
ture, with a great deal of fair hair and 
a round, jolly pink-and-white face, 
she had also a bluff sincerity and 
17 
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candour which appealed to him pro- 
foundly. 

What is certain is that after a 
little more talk Mr. Hopkins, feeling 
very hot, found himself saying, with a 
nervous derangement of aspirates, “ If 
I might have the honour—”’ and began 
to push both the bicycles while she 
limped at his side. He was walking 
home with her—a terrific adventure. 

On the way he discovered many 
things. To begin with one of the last, 
her name was Lucy Fuller. She was a 
nursery governess and did not much 
like it. She loved children in general, 
but the particular children whom she 
had to love were harassing. Or not so 
much the children as their mother, who 
spoilt them till they were both sick and 
sickening. They had any mortal thing 
they wanted and did any morta! thing 
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they liked—except when their mother 
lost her temper and shut them up in the 
box-room to howl themselves hoarse in 
the dark. it was really a horrid house 
to be in, though the money was all right 
enough, and she wouldn’t stay except 
that she had been rather unlucky in her 
places before and didn’t want to get the 
character of always leaving at the end 
of a month. 

As if Mr. Hopkins would think her 
rather servile, she explained apologetic- 
ally that you had to think of things like 
that. Of course being nursery gover- 
ness wasn’t like being in service, but 
still you had to be careful. Once she 
never thought that she would have to 
go and earn her living in other people’s 
houses. Her mother had had such a 
nice little stationery and fancy shop, but 
when mother died there was nothing left 
of the business after debts were paid. 

Mr. Hopkins sighed sympathy. From 
his counting-house experience he knew 
something of the finances of little shops. 
“Father not living?” he suggested 
delicately. 

It was funny, but she didn’t know 
anything about her father. When she 
was little he had gone away to South 
Africa, promising to make his fortune 
and send for her mother and her. He 
had never done the second and, as they 
had never heard of him again, it was to be 
supposed that he had not done the first. 

Mr. Hopkins shook his head, and by 
way of consolation told her of a com- 
mercial traveller who had found not 
erders but enteric fever in South Africa 
and died of it. This gave them a feel- 
ing of fellowship in misfortune, and they 
trudged on for a while enjoying silent 
intimacy. Then he began to talk about 
himself, how he was senior of the juniors 
in his counting-house and bore vast re- 
sponsibilities, but was not as much 
honoured by the firm as he could wish. 
Solid ability, he considered, was less re- 
spected in modern business than push 
and bounce and brag. In those qualities 
he was, he owned, deficient. It some- 
times made one feel fed up with the city 
to see how the hustlers got on. Mr. 
Hopkins did not like hustling, preferred 
the country—fields and all that: kind of 
open, kind of restful. 
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Miss Fuller took him up eagerly. She 
adored the country. From the little 
town where her mother’s shop had been 
you could get up on the open downs in 
five minutes. Perfectly sweet—so free 
and windy, and smelt so nice. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hopkins in a wise 
ecstasy. 

And walking on the turf was soft and 
springy, and she used to go barefoot for 
miles. 

“Tsay!” said Mr. Hopkins, and felt 
that she was an exhilarating goddess, 
It does not seem to have occurred to him 
that she was either of great simplicity 
or a very coming-on disposition. He 
became very anxious to look into her 
eyes. 

He did it as she stopped under a lamp, 
and in an idiotic rapture discovered that 
they were blue. ‘‘ That’s the house,” 
she said and seemed breathless. ‘‘ Sure 
I’m much obliged to you, and thank 
you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Hop- 
kins, and became very bold. ‘I say, 
could I have the pleasure—will you be 
out again sometime ? Not a liberty, I 
hope ? ” 

“This is my night out,” said Miss 
Fuller, and blushed. ‘‘I mean it’s the 
same night next week,”’ and fled up the 
small, pretentious carriage drive. 

Mr. Hopkins remained under the 
lamp feeling intoxicated, dizzy, blissful. 
And a motor-car came by. 

He stared after it. He could almost 
be sure that it was the same car which 
had come to ask if it could take her 
home. There was surely no mistaking 
the way its driver crouched over the 
steering-wheel. Odd that he should 
seem to be following them. 

Mr. Hopkins scratched behind his ear 
like a dog and turned to look at the 
house where his blue-eyed goddess lived. 
It was a high, shapeless mass of red 
brick, but to Mr. Hopkins it appeared 
a magnificent mansion, almost worthy 
of her ineffable charm. He sighed to 
think that he would never live in a 
house like that, could never offer her 
equal splendours, and then became hot 
all over at his boldness. 

But he had a stolidly reasonable 
mind. As he cycled slowly to his 
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lodgings he was not engrossed by the 
wonders of Miss Fuller. He had to 
puzzle over the mystery of the three 
motor-cars—the one which had knocked 
her down and stunned her, the one 
which had nearly run over them both, 
the one which had offered to drive her 
home and apparently followed her home. 
Three motor-cars on One Tree Hill! 
Such a portent was never known before. 
And all in about half-an-hour! Mr. 
Hopkins, who had almost no imagina- 
tion, tried to imagine what on earth 
they could be doing, and was the more 
amazed. All of them somehow mixed 
up with his blue-eyed goddess! It was 
like a silly, aimless miracle. He found 
it almost as bewildering as herself. You 
may despise him, but Mr. Hopkins was 
made like that. He wanted things to 
be sensible. 

During the week that passed before 
he saw his goddess again nothing of 
great significance happened to Mr. 
Hopkins, though one morning, as he 
went into the warehouse, he saw be- 
hind him the driver of the motor-car 
who had wanted to take Miss Fuller 
home. The man might obviously have 
respectable reasons for being in Wood 
Street, a thoroughfare not secluded, 
but his reappearance disturbed Mr. 
Hopkins, who began to think him mys- 
terious and sinister and discover some- 
thing extraordinary in his face and 
manner. The man wasin fact of middle 
height and size, of a face rather flat, a 
long, low nose and a projecting black 
moustache—a little like a cat. Mr. Hop- 
kins was probably right in considering 
that he looked at once furtive and fan- 
atically intent, like a cat intending to 
steal. 

Of the next meeting with Miss Fuller, 
of the evening out which sealed the 
doom of Mr. Hopkins, there is nothing 
particular to say. They cycled round 
the lonelier ways of their suburb, they 
had an ecstatic tea in a sweetstuff shop, 
they sat together, while the twilight 
passed into dark, on a seat in a tree- 
bordered road. And Mr. Hopkins, be- 
ing unable to help himself, kissed her. 
He was nearly fool enough to apologise 
before he found that it would be un- 
necessary. Afterwards they discovered 
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that they both believed the car of One 
Tree Hill had passed them again. But 
neither thought it worth mentioning at 
the time. Both had other things to 
think about. 

Of course they promised themselves 
to spend their next night out together. 
Mr. Hopkins used all the leisure of the 
intervening week in writing her silly, 
sacred letters. The only practical thing 
in them was an arrangement that the 
evening should be spent, not cycling, 
but atatheatre. This they did, feeling, 
as I infer, wildly romantic and luxurious. 
It was, you see, equally wonderful to 
take a girl to a theatre and to go toa 
theatre with a man. The play which 
they saw is of no importance, though an 
immortal memory to the girl. It would 
be cruel to record the passages at which 
she wept. The only moment of the 
evening interesting to us occurred on 
the way home. 

They travelled by train. As usual at 
the hour when theatres empty, the plat- 
form was crowded. Mr. Hopkins and 
Miss Fuller stood near the edge. Just 
before their train came in, there was the 
familiar stir and surge forward. Miss 
Fuller fell down upon the line. She 
screamed, others,of bothsexes,screamed. 
Mr. Hopkins held out to her his umbrella. 
She lay on her face across the rails and 
the engine of their train was thudding 
closer and closer, already too near to 
be checked in time. Mr. Hopkins, say- 
ing he knew not what, jumped down 
from the platform and dragged her, half 
prone, half on her hands and knees, 
out of the way of the hissing engine on 
to the line beyond. There he helped 
her up and scolded her, and she cried, 
and they were surrounded by porters 
and inspectors angrily demanding how 
she dared give so much trouble. 

She was frightened, not hurt, and 
hardly so frightened as Mr. Hopkins, 
who seems to have behaved very un- 
reasonably. He spent a great deal of 
the journey home in proving that it was 
silly to fall down in front of a train and 
that she ought to be careful not to do 
so again. But Miss Fuller was not 
annoyed with him. She showed herself 
very gentle and submissive and clinging. 
She agreed that she had been very silly. 
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No, dear, she couldn’t tell in the least 
how it happened. Please don’t let’s 
talk about it. But as Mr. Hopkins in- 
sisted, she remembered that she had just 
looked round behind her—yes, she had 
certainly looked round, because she 
remembered seeing the man of the 
motor-car. 

“Crikey !”’ said Mr. Hopkins. ‘‘ Has 
he turned up again ? ’ 

“Oh yes, I saw him. Doesn’t he 
look like a cat?” said Miss Fuller 
irrelevantly. ‘‘ And then—well, then I 
was talking to you, Harold dear, and 
I felt just like a push and I was sort 
of gone.” 

It was not very illuminating or satis- 
factory, and Mr. Hopkins said so, 
impressing upon her again the duty of 
taking care and being very careful, and 
demandingifshe had ever done anything 
like this before. At first she eagerly 
denied, then under pressure remembered 
that there was, of course, being knocked 
down by the motor-car, and—Mr. Hop- 
kins handsomely admitting that was not 
her fault—remembered also that two 
nights before, as she was trying to get 
on a Shenley tram in the usual evening 
crowd, somebody jostled her in front of 
a motor-bus and the driver only just 
pulled up, and hesworeat her. So Mr. 
Hopkins, pointing out that she would be 
the death of him, lectured her more and 
more severely. She was fortunately a 
girl of sweet temper and she contrived 
to divert him at length into a more 
tender form of solicitude, so that they 
ultimately parted with yearning affec- 
tion. 

One of the best things I know of Mr. 
Hopkins is that he went home not in 
the least impressed with his exploit in 
saving her, but consumed by anxiety for 
her safety. ; 

It is now for a time necessary to divert 
your attention from Mr. Hopkins to 
Miss Fuller. She entered upon a stormy 
period. The first cause of trouble was 
the hour at which she came home. She 
had delayed the train by getting in front 
of it, Mr. Hopkins had detained her 
further by his anxieties, and so she came 
to Homelea at least half-an-hour later 
than she should have been. Her em- 
ployer, Mrs. Morley, was of a peevish 
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disposition, and on that night more so 
than usual because her husband as well 
as her nursery governess had stayed out 
late. 

So next day, to the extent of her con- 
siderable abilities, Mrs. Morley pro- 
ceeded to revenge herself on everybody 
and everything. Her husband was safe 
at his office, but the servants, the 
nursery governess and her children were 
available, and they all suffered. 

The end of the day brought no sign of 
the end of this bad weather. Mr. 
Morley, coming home to dinner, found 
his wife still irritable, and did not give 
the soft answers which turn away 
wrath. Miss Fuller, in the nursery, 
heard her mistress raging and trembled 
for the morrow. 

In the morning there was a parcel for 
Miss Fuller. She had just time to see 
that it contained sweets—chocolate 
almonds and chocolate walnuts—when 
she was called to the dear children. 
That did not much trouble her, for she 
had no great appetite for sweets. But 
the coming of the parcel was a surprise. 
Mr. Hopkins knew that sweets did not 
appeal to her, and yet there was no 
other creature in the world likely to send 
her anything. It was odd that he had 
put no message inside. It was odd too 
that the address should be in capital 
letters, not his own dear writing, and 
that the postmark should be Strand. 
But no doubt the dear boy had made 
the people in the shop post it. 

The children were terribly naughty 
over their lessons, and at last, driven to 
despair by them and their mother’s 
anger at the noise they made, she bribed 
them to be quiet with some of the 
sweets. After dinner they were both 
taken ill. 

It was a queer kind of illness. Almost 
at the same moment, both Wilfrid and 
Gwendolen discovered that they had 
pains. Miss Fuller did not much be- 
lieve in them. The children were, like 
their mother, querulous. Then they 
began to get flushed, for all the world as 
if they were choking, and they com- 
plained that they could not breathe 
properly. Miss Fuller was frightened 
and went for their mother, who came, 
saw them and raved. The poor little 

















“ That’s so natural,” the young doctor sneered, and felt himself a miracle of insight into 
villainy. “I must have these sweets, madam” (/age 202). 
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creatures were breathing stertorously, 
their faces were dark and they made 
sudden convulsive movements. 

One of the less foolish habits of Mrs. 
Morley was to send for the doctor when- 
ever one of her children had a finger- 
ache. She sent the parlourmaid on this 
occasion withsucha message that the girl 
ran all the way, and the doctor’s part- 
ner, a young man with the ruthless non- 
chalance of the medical student still upon 
him, walked round almost as quickly. 
I draw attention to this, because it seems 
to have been the only sane action of 
Mrs. Morley in the whole affair. 

The youthful doctor came into the 
nursery with an airy ‘“‘ Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Morley. What’s thislittletrouble?”’ 
Then he saw the children and his in- 
souciance was stripped from him. They 
lay on their beds, fighting for breath, 
their eyes dark, their faces almost 
purple. He bent over them, and as he 
looked a sudden jerk of the boy’s arm 
almost struck him. He made an ex- 
clamation. 

Mrs. Morley clung to him screaming : 
*“ What is it, doctor ? Oh, what is it ? ” 

“Get some warm water and salt,’ he 
snapped at her. ‘I shall want a bath 
and a lot of hot and cold‘water.” 

Mrs. Morley still screamed for ex- 
planations, and from this moment was, 
I infer, merely a nuisance. Miss Fuller 
ran for what he wanted. 

It was she who helped him through 
the next hour, with the emetic, with the 
douches, with the artificial respiration 
that won back the children’s lives. 
Their mother took part in the battle by 
alternately demanding explanations and 
accusing him of brutality. 

When at last the children were breath- 
ing easily and the horrible colour had 
gone from their faces and the little 
bodies lay still, he and Miss Fuller, 
rather wet and very tired, looked at 
each other across the beds: “ They’ll 
do now ; they’ll sleep—best for ’em,’’ he 
said and indulged in a wholly human 
smile. Then he recollected himself and 
coughed and became carelessly grim. 
“T must have a word with you, Mrs. 
Morley. Outside, please.”’ 
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Mrs. Morley, not approving of his 
tone, put on tremendous dignity and 
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swept out. He shut the door behind 
them. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Morley, you asked 


what was the matter. Your children 
have been poisoned. Some poison at- 
tacking the nerve centres. Probably 
one of the prussic-acid family.” ; 

“Prussic acid?” Mrs. 
shrieked. 

“ Not prussic acid itself or I shouldn’t 
have saved them. Something like it. 
What have they been eating to-day ? ” 

From much incoherent raving he ex- 
tracted that they had had breakfast 
with their parents and that the nursery 
dinner was also the servants’ dinner and 
Mrs. Morley’s lunch. “I thought so,” 
said the young doctor cheerfully. 
‘““Who’s been giving them sweets ? ” 

“It’s that wicked girl!” said Mrs. 
Morley. “I know it is,” and with a 
shriek called Miss Fuller. ‘‘ What have 
you been giving my children, you hate- 
ful, wicked creature? Oh, I’ll make 
you pay for it! You——” 

“Gently,” said the young doctor ; 
“gently, please.”” But Miss Fuller’s 
behaviour did not commend itself to his 
vast knowledge of human nature. She 
had become very pale. She put a hand 
to her throat and swayed against the 
wall. ‘“‘ Now, madam,” he began magis- 
terially. 

“T did,”’ Miss Fuller gasped. “I did 
give them some sweets. Oh, I didn’t 
know it would hurt them so.” 

“You wretch!” Mrs. 
screamed. 

“I wonder if you have any more of 
those sweets ?”’ said the doctor. “ Ah, 
I see you have. Get them, please.” 

“I don’t know where theycame from; 
indeed I don’t,’’ Miss Fuller sobbed. 

“That’s so natural,” the young 
doctor sneered, and felt himself a miracle 
of insight into villainy. “I must have 
those sweets, madam.” 

‘“‘ Goandget them at once, you wicked 
thing! ’’ Mrs. Morley screamed, and the 
girl fled. 

‘Better see what she does, Mrs. 
Morley,” the doctor suggested, and Mrs. 
Morley rushed after her. 

Dragged back by her mistress, Miss 
Fuller put the box in the doctor’s hands, 
sobbing: ‘I didn’t mean any harm, 
indeed. It’s terrible, terrible.” 
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The young doctor opened the box. 
“Chocolate. H’m. Walnuts and al- 
monds !’’ His voice rose a tone. “ And 
only two are gone. You haven’t ven- 
tured on any, madam ? ”’ 

“TI just gave one to each of the chil- 
dren,” Miss Fuller sobbed. 

“ Well, I'll just find out why theeffects 
were so curious,” said the doctor sar- 
donically. “And till I do, I don’t 
think you’d better see too much of the 
children, madam. In fact, I think you’d 
better keep to yourself.” 

“ T’ll see that she does, doctor,”’ Mrs. 
Morley cried. “I'll lock her in her 
room. The wretch!” 

So it was done. Miss Fuller, dazed 
with horror, was hauled away upstairs 
by a frantic woman who called her 
murderess and left her behind a locked 
door to try to think what all the misery 
meant. It is perhaps some consolation 
to remember that this mistress of hers 
was also suffering as much as a very 
selfish, very stupid woman can. For 
when the children waked and their 
mother wept over them passionately, 
they thrust her away and cried for their 
dear Miss Fuller. 

In the evening there came a letter 
from the young doctor to say that the 
sweets contained nitro-benzol, a poison 
slower in its action than prussic acid, 
but no less deadly : it was inconceivable 
that its presence should be accidental ; 
it must have been cleverly introduced 
into the sweets, which, as they all bore 
walnuts or almonds, had plainly been 
chosen to disguise the flavour. He was 
compelled to advise Mrs. Morley to place 
the affair in the hands of the police. 
Mrs. Morley read the letter in shrieks to 
her husband. He, who seems to have 
been merely dull, sent for a constable. 

Miss Fuller, now almost in a trance of 
distress and amazement, was marched 
off to the police station. A police in- 
spector reduced the ravings of Mrs. 
Morley and her husband’s puzzle- 
headed narrative to a coherent charge, 
and Miss Fuller said feebly: ‘“ I don’t 
know. I can’t understand. I didn’t 
mean it,’’ and was sent away to the cells. 

When she was gone, the inspector 
turned to a large, sheepish man in plain 
clothes who had lounged in during the 
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conversation. ‘‘ That’s the worst kind, 
to my thinking,” he _ pronounced. 
“Sentimental kind.” 

“Ah,” the big man grunted heavily. 
“ Well, it’s acase. I'll be moving.” 

At this point Mr. Hopkins re-enters 
the narrative. For two days Miss 
Fuller had been too harried and worried 
to write to him. He had received no 
letter from her for more than thirty-six 
hours. Therefore he was in a state of 
anxious fear which you will appreciate. 
As soon as he could, he hurried round to 
Homelea to ask if she wasill. He went, 
of course, to the servants’ door, which is 
up a dark entry. It was a long while 
before the door opened. Then Gladys 
the housemaid looked round it furtively. 
“Is Miss Fuller in ? ’”’ said Mr. Hopkins, 
with some impatience. 

The housemaid gave a stifled scream. 
“Oh lor, it’s you ! ”’ and fell back as the 
door was opened more widely and a 
large man appeared. 

‘““ Now, my girl, is that the fellow ? ”’ 
the large man said. 

“Oh lor, no, sir,” the girl cried. ‘“ We 
know Mr. ’Opkins. A shorter man it 
was, and a black moustache. Kind o’ 
look of a cat ’e ’ad, as you might say.” 

“What ! Has he turned up again ? 
said Mr. Hopkins. 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
turned up,”’ the girl complained. “‘ Been 
’anging about watching the ’ouse hours, 
‘e’as. Till she was took up.” 

“You talk too much, my girl. That’s 
your trouble,” said the large man and 
pushed by her. ‘“‘ Now, young fellow 
my lad,” he took Mr. Hopkins power- 
fully by the arm, “ you and me’ll have 
a stroll.” 

“T don’t happen to know you,” Mr. 
Hopkins protested. 

“I’m a police officer. Detective-In- 
spector McMonnies. Now then, why 
do you come asking for Miss Fuller ? ” 

‘““T wanted to see her. I was afraid 
she might be ill.” 

“Till?” The big hand checked him 
sharply under a street lamp. “ Why 
should she be ill ? ” 

“Well, you see, sir, I’m engaged to 
Miss Fuller, and I hadn’t had a letter 
from her. I wanted to know if it was 
all right.” 
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The detective stooped to the keyhole and listened. After a while he knocked 


sharply. There was no answer (/age 207). 

“Ah. 
though. 
sweets.” 

““ Sweets ?”’ Mr. Hopkins was amazed. 
“She don’t like sweets. Course I 
haven't. What’s the use? Look here, 
sir, what’s all this mean ? ”’ 

“ You be straight with me, my lad, 
and I'll be straight with you. D’you 
know any other fellow might send her 
sweets ? ’ 

“She don’t know any other fellows. 
She’s not the kind of girl. Besides, 
where's the sense of it ? I tell you, she 
don’t like sweets. Don’t touch ’em. 
Won't touch ’em.” 

“Luck for her,’’ said the detective. 
“ Now, young fellow ’ and he told 
Mr. Hopkins of the box of chocolates and 
the poisoned children and the charge of 


You been writing to her, 


Yes, you been sending her 


The first effect was 
The second 


attempted murder. 
to stupefy Mr. Hopkins. 
was to make him rage furiously against 


Mrs. Morley. The detective, without 
irony, pointed out that whatever the 
mother’s sins the children had certainly 
been poisoned. Then, it appears, Mr. 
Hopkins was raised to a higher power by 
affectionate rage. He insulted the de- 
tective without shame: a man who 
dared suspect Miss Fuller of guile against 
little children must be criminally an 
idiot: to any but a very genius of an 
idiot it must be plain that murder had 
been planned not against the children, 
but Miss Fuller herself. Why, a de- 
tective who was not a bleating goat 
would know that there was some devil 
after her: she had been followed every- 
where—that man likea cat—once, twice, 








three times she had 
been all but killed. 
yourself a detective ! 

“ Go easy, young fellow,”’ the 
big man said. “I like you. But 
go easy. What’s this about being 
followed ? ”’ 

So Mr. Hopkins told him of the man 
who first had accosted her from the 
motor-car, been seen again and again 
following her, and at last had watched 
the house on the day of the poisoning. 
Told him too of the accident and the 
three motor-cars on One Tree Hill, of 
the accident with the motor-bus and 
the accident with the train. 
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The detective did not conceal that he 


was impressed. ‘‘It’s a deal of acci- 
dents for one girl, I must say. And your 
cat-faced gent is deuced attentive. But 
why, my lad? I ask you, why?” 
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“ Ain’t you a detective?” said Mr. 
Hopkins, with contempt. 

“T like you, you know,” the big man 
chuckled. “I tell you what you ought 
to do. You come along and see your 
girl and tell her you haven’t got cold 
feet. You get a solicitor—Billy Fish is 
your man—to speak for her in court to- 
morrow—perfect answer and a remand 
is the lay—and you be at the court and 
ask forme. If your cat-faced cove is so 
mighty keen he’ll be there. Come along 
now. Tellme. Has she got any people 
of her own? You ain’t quite her own 
yet, you know, though you seem to 
think so.””. Then Mr. Hopkins told him 
how her mother was dead and her father 
had gone to South Africa long ago, never 
since been heard of and was supposed to 
be dead too. “‘ Wonderful how they ain’t 
dead when you never hear of them,” 
said the detective thoughtfully. With 
which conclusion they came to the police 
station. 

There was not much that matters to 
you in the meeting of Mr. Hopkins and 
his Lucy. She cried in his arms, and he 
kissed her a good deal. She said that it 
was too dreadful, and he told her that 
she was not to be afraid because she was 
his little girl. He made other remarks 
about her which left her feeling much 
better. So that she had more sleep that 
night in the cell than you would expect. 

Mr. Hopkins, I infer, slept less. As 
soon as the post offices were open, he 
telegraphed to his counting-house that 
he had a bad cold and could not come 
that day. Then he sped to Billy Fish 
the solicitor, excited the managing clerk 
and appeared to interest the great man 
himself, who accompanied him to the 
police court. The solicitor went in. Mr. 
Hopkins asked for Inspector McMonnies, 
and the detective appeared and con- 
ducted Mr. Hopkins to a place whence 
unobtrusively they commanded a view 
of the audience in court. 

It was not large. Mr. Hopkins easily 
made sure that the mysterious cat-like 
man had not come, and said so with dis- 
may. ‘‘ Well, it’s not the only way to 
get him, young fellow,” the detective 
said. “Go easy.” So they waited 


while the magistrate got into his stride 
over the routine of petty offences. 
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“ Hullo! Here’s a gent with something 
on his liver! Not our man, eh?” Mr, 
Hopkins shook his head. But the new- 
comer was a little out of the ordinary. 
He entered noisily and in a great hurry. 
He appeared to have been on a journey, 
for he carried a kit-bag and arug. He 
was obviously interested in some case, 
for as soon as he was in he began to ask 
his neighbours what had been happen- 
ing, and it was a case still to come, for 
he set down his burdens and waited. 
He was sleek and small and very dark, 
with a sharp Jewish face. He looked 
round the court and his eyes were rest- 
less. ‘‘ He’s wanting some one, he is,” 
the detective murmured to Mr. Hop- 
kins’s hair. 

But Mr. Hopkins paid no attention. 
His powers were engaged by Miss Fuller, 
who had just entered the dock. She 
looked pale and frightened and was ob- 
viously looking for him. Mr. Hopkins 
leaned forward to show her his cadaver- 
ous face, and at that moment received a 
blow from the rear. ‘“‘ What’s this bit 
of goods?” the detective whispered. 
Slowly and reluctantly Mr. Hopkins 
turned again to the audience in the back 
of the court. He saw nothing new and 
said so. The detective wished his eyes 
an evil fate. As he looked again he 
made out, lurking in the back row, the 
flat, feline face of that furtive man of 
the motor-car. He gripped the de- 
tective’s arm with a feverish “ That’s 
the chap! That’s the chap!” Almost 
before he spoke the big man had begun 
to move towards the door of the court. 
But it happened that at the same mo- 
ment the sleek little Jew had turned and 
found himself looking straight at the 
mysterious man. He laughed out loud. 
He said, quite audibly : ‘‘ My dear old 
college pal ! Now, fancy meeting you !” 

The usher, of course, truculently de- 
manded silence. The cat-like man had 
started back, his face exhibiting violent 
emotions. He plunged at the door and 
rushed out. The little Jew, abandoning 
his rug and his kit-bag, ran after him. 
They were both before Mr. Hopkins and 
the detective, who followed them zeal- 
ously. 

Thus Mr. Hopkins missed hearing the 
evidence of Mrs. Morley and the young 
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doctor and the “‘ just a few questions, 
sir,’ with which that fat and bland 
solicitor Billy Fish conducted the lady 
into a most suspicious paroxysm of rage 
and converted the gentleman into a 
limp worm, writhing self-contradictions. 

Outside the court the cat-like man 
sprang into a taxicab which was wait- 
ing for him, and crying, ‘‘ Back to the 
hotel,’ was borne off. The little Jew 
shouted to another taxi, and as it drew 
in to the kerb said incisively: “ After 
that cab! Don’t lose it for a dollar.” 

He stepped in, he was just shutting 
the door, when Inspector McMonnies 
pulled it open again and jumped in, 
calling to Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ Come on, 
young fellow.” Mr. Hopkins sprang 
up. “Get on, cabby. After him!” 
And the cab shot forward. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said the little Jew. 

“By your leave, sir,’ the detective 
explained. ‘I’m a police officer.”’ 

“What a surprise!” said the little 
Jew, and laughed. 

The detective was not pleased. “ In- 
spector McMonnies, at your service. 
And your name, if you please ? ”’ 

“Goldstein, of Gordon & Goldstein, 
solicitors, Johannesburg.” 

The big man, with something of tri- 
umph in his eye, turned to Mr. Hopkins. 
“Which is in South Africa, young 
fellow my lad.” 

“Scotland Yard been learning geo- 
graphy ?”’ the little Jew said cheer- 
fully. 

“Ah,” said the big man. “ And 
what might you call our friend in 
front ?” 

“Wanted at Scotland Yard, eh? 
Dr. Goldwyn Eaves. Also of Johan- 
nesburg. Which is still in South Africa, 
my lad.” 

Inspector McMonnies made it clear 
that he disapproved of levity. ‘ And 
what might be your business with Dr. 
Goldwyn Eaves, Mr. Goldstein ? ” 

“What a lot you do know at Scot- 
land Yard to be sure!” the little Jew 
laughed. “I don’t mind, bless you. 
All my cards on the table. Ever hear 


of old Joe Fuller ? Came to Jo’burg on 
his uppers twenty years ago. Made a 
cool hundred thousand keeping store, 
keeping pubs—— never mind. Never 
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had a day’s illness till he struck up with 
Dr. Goldwyn Eaves. We did his busi- 
ness, made his will. Everything to wife 
and daughter of Easton, Sussex, Eng- 
land, if still living. If not, everything 
to dear Dr. Eaves for his unremitting 
attention. Then he died. Everything 
in order. Only he died very quick and 
convenient after that will was signed. 
Then Dr. G. Eaves went on holiday. 
Rest cure for his poor health. And 
little Johnny Goldstein he took the next 
packet for England. Next train for 
Easton, Sussex. Found Mrs. Fuller 
was dead and Miss Fuller in service in 
London. Found Miss Fuller just ar- 
rested for poisoning babies. Strolled 
into court to see the fun. Found Dr. 
G. Eaves seeing it too. Passed the time 
of day and found him peevish. Ran 
after him and found Scotland Yard 
wanting him. I guess there’s not so 
many flies on Scotland Yard as I 
thought. Well, it’s up to you.” 

The cab stopped before a Bloomsbury 
hotel. “It is up to me,” said the de- 
tective, and sprang out. 

As they came into the hotel hall they 
saw Dr. Eaves stepping into the lift. The 
detective dashed at the stairs, but the 
little Jew passed him on the way up and 
was in time to catch Dr. Eaves before he 
reached his room. 

““My dear old pal,” he panted, de- 
taining his man bytheelbow. ‘‘ You’re 
too hasty, you know. Here’s some 
friends pining to know you.” As the 
man turned a dull white face, it occurred 
to Mr. Hopkins that there was some- 
thing strangely horrible about it. But 
Mr. Hopkins had not before seen the 


fear of death. ‘“‘ Police officers, old 
friend,” said the little Jew cheerily. 
Dr. Eaves cleared his throat. He 


said something like ‘‘ Delighted to be of 
any service—matter of business,”’ and 
then more clearly, ‘‘ Be with you in a 
moment. Must just go to my bed- 
room.” He plunged through a door 
and banged it behind him. A moment 
after they heard him laugh, and the 
laugliter seemed to last a long time. 

““What’s he laughing at ? ” said Mr. 
Hopkins. 

The detective was frowning. He 
stooped to the keyhole and listened. 
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After a while he knocked sharply. There 
was no answer. He knocked again and 
again. He turned and rushed down- 
stairs. The little Jew looked at Mr. 
Hopkins and gave a long mellow whistle. 

The detective came back again with 
a very agitated manager and a porter. 
They beat upon the door and called Dr. 
Eaves by name. There was no answer. 
The porter put a stout screwdriver be- 
tween door and door-post and heaved. 
The detective flung his bulk at the door. 
It burst open and they rushed in. 

Dr. Eaves lay upon the bed quite 
still. He had torn his collar open. His 
face was very dark. 

“They never have any nerve, those 
clever coves,’’ said the detective peev- 
ishly. ‘“‘ Done it neat, though, ain’t 
he ?”’ He picked up the empty glass on 
the cabinet by the bedside and smelt it. 
“Whisky. Wonder what he put in it ? 
Some cyanide stuff by the look of him.” 
And with that he advised the porter to 
hold his tongue and bade the frightened 
manager go down and telephone to the 
police station. They fled. 

Then Mr. Hopkins gasped out, ‘“ Oh, 
Lord, why did he laugh ? ” 

“Seeing the humour of it,”’ said the 
little Jew cheerfully. 

The detective sat himself down in the 
one easy chair. ‘“‘ Let’s go back to the 
beginning. He struck up with old man 
Fuller in Johannesburg and coveted his 
dollars. Maybe if Fuller had left them 
to him, Fuller would be alive now. You 
said there was something fishy about 
the death. Well, Fuller put his wife 
and daughter first-———”’ 

“That was my governor,”’ said the 
little Jew. ‘‘ Governor didn’t like G. 
Eaves. Also the governor’s a family 
man.” 

“Well, so Fuller died quick, and 
Eaves came to Europe to see if wife and 
daughter couldn’t die too. Wife was 
dead. Eaves found out the daughter 
and ran her down with a motor. There 
was only one motor on One Tree Hill 
that night, young fellow. If Eaves had 
had any luck he’d have killed her first 
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shot. To make sure, he came back to 
run over her again. He didn’t dare, 
with you waving your arms at him. I[ 
told you, these clever coves have no 
nerve. Then he came back again, quiet 
and respectable, to find out how much 
he had damaged her. Noluck. So he 
tried to push her under a motor-bus. 
No luck again. Tried to chuck her 
under atrain. Stillnoluck. And d’you 
see, if he had had a ha’porth, first to 
last, the girl would have gone out and 
Eaves collared her money and no one 
could say a word against him. No 
wonder he got jumpy. He tried a risky 
game at last. Sent her the poisoned 
chocolates. And all he got by that was 
having her arrested for attempted 
poisoning. That did him. That was 
domino. Whether she got off or whether 
she didn’t, she’d live long enough to 
inherit under her dad’s will. When he 
heard the charge in court this morning 
he knew he'd risked his neck for nothing. 
When he saw. our little friend from 
Johannesburg, he began to reckon it 
was neck as well as nothing. And police 
officers on the top of that broke him. 
No, they don’t have any nerve, these 
chaps.” 

“ Wonder if he did see the humour of 
it ?’’ said the little Jew. 

“Ah!” said the detective. Then in 
a lighter manner: “ Well, you young 
fellows ain’t got any status quo here, as 
you might say. Missy ought to hear 
the news. Not but what you might 
tone it down a shade. And I wouldn't 
have any talk of her dad being mur- 
dered.” 

In fact, Miss Fuller never did hear 
talk of her father’s strange death. That 
remains the one secret between her and 
Mr. Hopkins. But as he was never very 
clear on the matter, it does not trouble 
him. They live very happily, with, at 
present, two children in a big house 
under the Sussex downs, and each of 
them dislikes London more than ever 
and loves the country better. But the 


country folk do not think Mr. Hopkins 
much of a sportsman. 


H. C. BaILey. 
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TRAFFIC AND 
TEMPERAMENT 
IN TWO CITIES 


BY HORACE WYATT 


Editor of “Motor Traction” 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The subject of Street Traffic is just now 


very much before the public. 


e need no reminder that if 


we have increased facilities for getting about we pay the price 

in increased peril. The Olympia exhibition of industrial motors 

points to great progress in our output of engined vehicles. 

ow the changing conditions in the streets will be met must 

depend, as the following article by the Hon. Sec. of the Imperial 

Motor Transport Conference attempts to show, largely upon 
the little-considered element of national temperament. 


ANY are the remedies 
suggested for the di- 
seases that threaten 
to choke the arteries 
of the world’s biggest 
city. 

It is possible to 
suggest improve- 
ments dictated by personal prejudices 
or by the necessity for disagreeing with 
municipal opponents. But we can per- 
haps learn more by comparing our own 
results with those actually obtained by 
other people. Granting this, we can- 
not do better than turn to Paris for 

a standard of comparison, detrimental 

or otherwise, with our arrangements in 

London, even though the French capital 

is smaller and more densely populated 

than our own, and certain tempera- 
mental differences between the two 





nations have to be borne in mind. 
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7HERE Paris principally differs from 
London is in a perpetyial studied 
endeavour to stimulate your interest. 
London does not go out of its way to 
attract anybody by an appeal to the 
eye. If we erect a public memorial 
or a building of architectural preten- 
sions, we usually place it in a posi- 
tion as little conspicuous as possible, 
and perhaps we are right. Such things 
in London are merely incidents, and 
more often than not unpleasant 
incidents. In Paris, on the other 
hand, the statue, the column and the 
memorial are the centres around which, 
at a respectful distance, the more utili- 
tarian portions of the city are suitably 
disposed. They are situated in the 
middle of open spaces on to which wide 
roads must converge radially. It would 
be interesting to know what the French 
would have done with old Temple Bar. 
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THE MOTOR.-BUS London has long ago adapted herself to the petrol-driven bus even in the most 
IN PARK LANE: plutocratic and narrow of her thoroughfares. In spite of the terrors of our 
climate, English taste prefers the “‘ two-decked” vehicle. 








Certainly something that would have 
emphasised its historical interest and 
made it an excuse for the construction 
of ample and convenient thoroughfares. 
The English line of thought, however, 
is different. We say: “ Here is an 
obstruction. It is annoying and it 
impedes traffic. Therefore it must 
be removed. But to prevent us from 
forgetting all about it, we will put up 
a smaller and less attractive obstruction 
in its place.” 


OW, again, would Paris have treated 
Hyde Park Corner and the Marble 
Arch? The latter is completely out of 
line with Park Lane, Oxford Street, 
Edgware Road and the road running 
along the north of the Park. Its 
natural position is in the centre of a 
spacious “ place’”’ on to which these 
four thoroughfares should converge. 
The Park entrance at Hyde Park 
Corner is negligible, but the arch topped 
oa aaa hs ecg gp ne by the Quadriga and forming the western 
CATHEDRAL: City streets is, in French eyes, approach to Constitution Hill is worth 
one of the amiable eccentricii Seeing, yet a back view is all that can 
ties of our capital. be had at a distance of more than a 
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THE “ AUTOBUS” IN With a milder climate than ours but less passion for pipes and ozone, the 
LES CHAMPS ELYSEES: Parisian is satisfied with a mere one-storied concern from the inside of 
which little of the spaciousness of the avenues can be enjoyed. 


hundred yards or so. Wayfarers in 
Piccadilly, Knightsbridge or Grosvenor 
Place get no impression of a gradual 
approach toward a fine national me- 
morial. The Nelson Column is rendered 
as invisible as possible, considering its 
height, by the fact that the approaches 
to Trafalgar Square do not lead directly 
towards it. 

As for the eastern termination of the 
Mall, and the opening up of the Ad- 
miralty Arch, what is to be done re- 
mains to be seen—which is more than 
can be said of the Arch itself. 

The time will perhaps come some day 
when the approach to the Royal Palace 
from the City will no longer involve the 
negotiation of tortuous byways. 














ARIS, on the other hand, has always 
had its normal and petty growth 
revolutionised at intervals by the erec- 
tion of great memorial works and the 
provision of approaches not unworthy 
of them. The result of this is that the 

















lesser streets are more subordinated to NOTRE In Paris the more utilitarian 
he aa DAME: parts of the city are prohibi- 
the principal thoroughfares, and that Sod iim: cobain Ga? Gah 


the main traffic of the French capital cathedral. 
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THE MARBLE ARCH: 





Paris would never have permitted such a monument to be completely 


out of line with Park Lane, Oxford Street and Edgware Road. 


starts with a great advantage over 
our own. But the moment it has 
started, the personal equation of the 
driver and the policeman comes into 
play, and the advantage disappears. 
Traffic regulation depends upon national 
characteristics. The Parisian driver is 
a buoyant individual. He revels in the 
Parisian roads. Literally, as well as 
figuratively, he is “ allover them.’”’ He 
enters into lively disputations with the 
gendarmes, who condescend to answer 
him back. 


v is simply the certain knowledge that 

a London policeman will under no 
circumstances. give way that prevents 
London drivers from killing themselves, 
one another, the police and the public 
far more often than they do. More- 
over, the ‘ Bobby” never argues: 
probably because he cannot. He states 
facts, but does not submit theses. Heis 
a kind of Blue book, the very depth and 
thickness of which inspires awe. He 
does not hurry and he does not get 
excited. The gendarme, on the other 
hand, is just a trifle too effervescent, 
and cannot inspire the traffic with a 





sense of calm and security that he does 
not himself possess. He has only to 
wave his little white stick with a trifle 
too much emotion, and the waiting 
driver responds instantly and, in an ac- 
cess of enthusiasm combining patriotic 
fraternity with a republican sense of 
liberty and equality, urges his boisterous 
and waving way through the gendarme 
and all the rules that hedge him about. 

Paris streets controlled by London 
policemen would be heavenly, but 
London streets controlled by Paris 
gendarmes would be—quite otherwise. 
Our constables, in fact, are a national 
type, and they are unique. 


uT in Paris and in London street 
traffic has undergone an astonishing 
transformation in the past few years. 
In their appreciation of the private 
motor-car as an instrument of amuse- 
ment, excitement and a certain amount 
of utility, the French may have been 
before us, but in the adaptation of motor 
transport to the economic carriage of 
goods and of passengers we, with our 
tendency to take things more seriously, 
are far ahead. 
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L’ARC DE TRIOMPHE: When Parisians erect a memorial, they see to it that 
it becomes a centre on to which wide ways converge. 
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The Parisian fiacre, which hzs saved itself by adopting 
the taximeter and pneumatic tyres. 


In most cases, the motor-van of the 
French trading-house is merely an 
adapted touring-car carrying a load so 
much too heavy for its pneumatic tyres 
that the latter are a frequent source of 
trouble. These vans seem to have been 
bought less for profit and economy in 
the delivery of goods than for the 
amusement of the driver and the honour 
and glory of France. 


OF course the French mechanic-driver 
would not be happy if things went 
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too smoothly. How he loves makeshifts 
you may see from the heterogeneous 
museum of prehistoric tramcars that 
are coaxed into perambulating Paris, 
Even a good tram-system may have its 
troubles, a bad one is unendurable. 
Paris has got out of the difficulty by 
having no system at all. Trams are 
run by every conceivable means; by 
electricity—overhead, conduit, and 
stud—by steam, by superheated steam, 
by compressed air, and by sheer luck. 
The last is the commonest, and it is 
wonderful how the drivers contrive to 
keep some of their grimy scrap-heaps 
upon the road at all. The present 
tendency is to eliminate all but electric 
trams, to employ the overhead trolley 
system where it is not very objection- 
able, and to fit all tramcars to work also 
on the conduit system, using this latter 
wherever there extst architectural or 
natural beauties worthy cf preservation. 
This mixing of two systems does not 
make for economy in running, but Paris 
realises that there would be little 
point in offering cheap transit in a city 
defaced by posts and wires. We, in 
London, are far too apt to regard 
the operating cost of a public-service 























LA PLACE DE 
LA CONCORDE: 


Paris arranges her streets and squares more methodically than we do, and 
does not attempt to conceal the existence of her national memorials. 
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vehicle as the beginning and end of all 
things. 

A few years ago it looked as if the 
tram would drive the bus out of Paris ; 
then came the motor-bus, which at first 
looked like driving itself and everybody 
else out, but later developed into so 
useful a conveyance that tram exten- 
sions are now at a discount, and the 
“ Autobus ”’ is meeting all demands for 
new services. There are at present 
some twelve hundred of these buses 
working in Paris (London, with four 
times her area, has about three thou- 
sand), and they are said to be more 
profitable than the trams. 


I the type of motor-bus used, one 

seems to see the influence of national 
character. The old Paris motor-buses 
were — superficially —like our own, 
having two decks, with the addition of 
a canopy above the outside passengers. 
Lower fares were charged for the upper 
deck, but in spite of this and the com- 
paratively perfect climate of Paris, the 
type has been abandoned. The London 
double-decker takes sixteen passengers 
inside and eighteen outside ; thirty-four 
in all, and all paying the same fare. 
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The “gondola of London,” whose voyages are almost 
at an end. 


The average Englishman prefers the 
unprotected top, with the possibility of 
a smoke and some fresh air. 


HE Paris single-decker is divided into 
two classes. In the fore-part are 
sixteen leather-covered seats for first- 
class passengers; then come twelve 
wooden second-class seats, while seven 
second-class passengers may stand on 
the rear platform. You cannot both 
smoke and sit. The buses are heavier 
than ours, but better protected from the 


























TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 


“ The Nelson column is craftily hidden from sight as far as is possible owing to 
the fact that the approaches to Trafalgar Square do not lead directly towards it.” 
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weather. As for the dearth of smoking 
accommodation in Paris it is possibly 
due to the government monopoly in 
so-called matches, for it is highly un- 
desirable to light a French match in 
any exposed place where the fumes are 
likely to reach one’s nose. Also, the 
Parisian is not a pipe-smoker, and a 
cigarette soon disappears if smoked 
while travelling rapidly through the air. 

Thus, as far as seating arrangements 
are concerned, we appear to have 
nothing to learn, each nation having 
consulted its own tastes fairly accurately. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that the country which officially retains 
some of the old ideas of aristocracy pro- 
vides only one class of accommodation, 
while the republic that talks so much of 
equality and fraternity separates the 
sheep from the goats with considerable 
care. 


ROBABLY Londoners, though they 
might not like it at first, would 
benefit considerably by the adoption of 
some system of boarding their buses at 
fixed points and in proper rotation. In 
Paris they have compulsory stopping- 
places as well as others where the vehicles 
must stop if signalled. At some of the 
former—those situated at points where 
crowding of the cars is likely to occur— 
the lamp-posts bearing the sign “ Arrét 
Obligatoire ” carry also sundry bunches 
of numbered paper slips. You take 
your number from the bundle labelled 
with the name of the route by which 
you desire to travel, and the buses are 
filled up with due regard to the order in 
which passengers have arrived at the 
stopping-point. One might think that 
the system would lead to confusion 
worse confounded, but it is not so. 
Experience and inquiry both go to show 
that the plan works well 


THEN. again, acomparison of the motor 

cabs and their drivers in the two 
cities is vastly in favour of London. It 
is clear that here the licensing authori- 
ties are more strict and more con- 
siderate of the public welfare, and not 
only is this evident in the superior con- 
dition, appearance and cleanliness of the 
vehicles themselves, but in the behaviour, 
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skill and geographical knowledge of 
the drivers. The Paris taxi-driver js 
frequently reckless, generally ignorant 
and not uncommonly rude and un- 
skilled. Like the London man, he has 
a partiality for strikes, but on such 
occasions he indulges in fancy methods, 
such as the plan of stopping every cab, 
wherever it may be, at a certain hour. 
He appears to have a rather elementary 
knowledge of the rules of the road, and 
not much respect for the police. His 
friend who adheres to the horsed cab is 
only less dangerous inasmuch as he is 
slower and somewhat more rare. The 
continued existence of the horsed cab in 
Paris is due to the large foreign sight- 
seeing element, coupled with an astute- 
ness which led the drivers to adopt the 
taximeter and the pneumatic tyre, 
while the London “ cabby,’’ unwilling 
to sacrifice a percentage of his generally 
exorbitant charge, contrived to lose his 
entire living instead. 


H's French counterpart is a more in- 

teresting person than the “cabby” 
ever was. He drives with a total dis- 
regard for life and limb, and one hand 
in his pocket. From pillar to post does 
not adequately describe his progress. 
He bumps gleefully through or over all 
obstructions. The little snaky hose- 
pipes with which zealous officials water 
the roads attract him as St. George was 
attracted by dragons. The wounded 
coils writhe beneath his wheels while he 
passes remarks with its would-be guar- 
dian and the scared pedestrian hurries 
blindly into the inadvertent water- 
spout. He and his horse and his cab 
are all interesting survivals, even if they 
tend to complicate traffic. 


ALTOGETHER the advantages which 

Paris possesses in tlie size of her 
thoroughfares is largely discounted by 
the excitability of her citizens: more 
muddle-headed in theory, the Londoner 
scores by his coolness in a practical 
emergency. What a pity that the “ en- 
tente’’ cannot eliminate some of the 
hazards of the streets both here and 
there, by a fusion of the good qualities 
of either people ! 

Horace Wyatt. 
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By William John Locke 
]Ifastrateod By Fréderick Gafroner 


Pr KEGWORTHY, “The Fortunate Youth,” lived with his mother, Mrs. 





Button, his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and 

sisters, in Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little 

Paul is the victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that 
the Buttons are not his real parents, and in his eleventh year this fancy receives great 
enc yuragement owing to his hearing himself referred to as “‘ a poor little prince in a fairy- 
tale.’ 

The same gc rdde ss who has thus referred to him presents him with a cornelian heart. 
This “ talisman ”’ becomes his most treasured possession. Subsequently, he is kicked into 
a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble birth become the sole aces of his life. 

After a time he runs off with Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant who offers 
him a lift to London. 

On his arrival there, through an introduction to.Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes 
a model and is soon in great demand amongst artists. He lodges off the Euston Road, 
where he is greatly admire d by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. Deciding at last that 
his occupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage. Lack of talent obliges him to be 
content with the provinces, and whilst on tour he loses Jane’s address. Stranded through 
a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to London, but faints through exhaustion in the 
drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwood and his sister, who are county 
magnates. Miss Ursula decides that he shall remain there to be nursed. 


This story began in the May issue. Copies of that and the succeeding numbers 
can be obtained from the Publisher 


CHAPTER IX “It seems horrible to search the poor 

boy’s pockets,’’ said Miss Winwood, 

HE unconscious Paul, when, after these excursions and alarms, 

clad in a suit of the Archdeacon and herself had re- 

Colonel Winwood’s turned to the library ; ‘‘ but we must 

/ silk pyjamas, lay in _ try to find out who he is and. communi- 

a fragrant room, cate with his people. Savelli. I’ve 

hung with green and never heard of them. I wonder who 
furnished in old, the "y are. 3 


black oak. Never once, in all his ‘ There is an a Italian family 
life, had Paul Kegworthy lain in such of that name,” said the Archdeacon. 
aroom. And for him a great house “T was sure of it,’’ said Miss Win- 
was in commotion. Messages went wood. 

forth for nurses and medicines and “ Of what ? ” 

the paraphernalia of a luxurious sick- “That his people are—well—all 
chamber, and—the lady of the house right.” 

being absurdly anxious—for a great “Why are you sure ?’ 

London specialist, whose fee, in Dr. Ursula was very fond of her uncle. 
Fuller’s quiet eyes, would be amusingly He represented to her the fine flower 
fantastic. of the Church of England—a gentle- 
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man, a scholar, an ideal physical type 
of the Anglican dignitary, a man of un- 
questionable piety and Christian charity, 
a personage who would be recognised 
for what he was by Hottentots or Es- 
quimaux or attendants of wagon-lits 
trains or millionaires of the Middle West 
of America or Parisian Apaches. In 
him the branch of the family tree had 
burgeoned into the perfect cleric. Yet 
sometimes, the play of light beneath the 
surface of those blue eyes, so like her 
own, and the delicately intoned chal- 
lenges of his courtly voice, exasperated 
her beyond measure. 

“It’s obvious to any idiot, my dear,” 
she replied testily. ‘‘ Just look at him. 
It speaks for itself.” 

The Archdeacon put his thin hand 
on her plump shoulder, and smiled. 
The old man had a very sunny smile. 
“T’m sorry to carry on a conversation 
so Socratically,” said he. ‘ But what 
a ' 

“T’ve never seen anything so physi- 
cally beautiful, save the statues in the 
Vatican, in all my life. If he’s not an 
aristocrat to the finger-tips, I’ll give up 
all my work, turn Catholic, and go into 
a nunnery—which will distress you ex- 
ceedingly. And then ’’—she waved a 
plump hand—“ and then, as I’ve men- 


tioned before, he reads the Religio 
Medici. The commonplace, vulgar 


young man of to-day no more reads Sir 
Thomas Browne than he reads Tertullian 
or the Upanishads.” 

“He alsoreads,’’ said the Archdeacon 
stuffing his hand into Paul’s knapsack’ 
against whose canvas the stiff outline, 
of a book revealed itself—‘‘ he also 
reads ’’—he held up a little fat duo- 
decimo—‘ the Chansons de Béranger.” 

“That proves it,’”’ cried Miss Winwood. 

“Proves what ? ” 

His blue eyes twinkled. Having a 
sense of humour, she laughed and flung 
her great arm round his frail shoulders. 
“It proves, my venerable and other- 
wise distinguished dear, that I am right 
and you are wrong.” 

“My good Ursula,” said he, disen- 
gaging himself, “‘ I have not advanced 
one argument either in favour of, or in 
opposition to, one single proposition 
the whole of this afternoon.” 
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She shook her head at him pityingly, 
The housekeeper entered, carrying a 
double handful of odds and ends which 


she laid on the library table—a watch 
and chain and cornelian heart, a cigar- 
ette case bearing the initials ‘“ P.S.,” 
some keys, a very soiled handkerchief, 
a sovereign, a shilling and a penny. 
Dr. Fuller had sent them down with his 
compliments; they were the entire 
contents of the young gentleman’s 
pockets. 

“Not a card, not a scrap of paper 
with a name and address on it ? ” cried 
Miss Winwood. 

“Not a scrap, miss. The doctor and 
I searched most thoroughly.” 

“Perhaps the knapsack will tell us 
more,’ said the Archdeacon. 

The knapsack, however, revealed no- 
thing but a few toilet necessaries, a 
hunk of stale bread and a depressing 
morsel of cheese, and a pair of stockings 
and a shirt declared by the house- 
keeper to be wet through. As the 
Beranger, like the Sir Thomas Browne, 
was inscribed “ Paul Savelli,” which 
corresponded with the initials on the 
cigarette-case, they were fairly certain of 
the young man’s name. But that was 
all they could discover regarding him. 

“We'll have to wait until he can tell 
us himself,’’ said Miss Winwood later to 
the doctor. 

‘We'll have to wait a long time,’ 
said he. 

The London physician arrived, sat 
up with Paul most of the night, 
and went away the next morning 
saying that he was a dead man. Dr. 
Fuller, however, advanced the uncon- 
trovertible opinion that a man was 
not dead till he died ; and Paul was not 
dead yet. As a matter of fact, Paul 
did not die. If he had done so, there 
would have been an end of Aim and this 
history would never have been written. 
He lay for many days at the gates of 
Death, and Miss Winwood, terribly fear- 
ing lest they should open and the mys- 
terious, unconscious shape of beauty and 
youth should pass through, had all the 
trouble promised her by the doctor. 
But the gates remained shut. When 
Paul took a turn for the better, the 
London physician came down again 
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and declared that he was living in de- 
fiance of all the laws of pathology, and 
with a graceful compliment left the 
case in the hands of Dr. Fuller. When 
his life was out of danger, Dr. Fuller 
attributed the miracle to the nurses ; 
Ursula Winwood attributed it to Dr. 
Fuller ; the London physician to Paul’s 
superb constitution ; and Paul himself, 
perhaps the most wisely, to the plea- 
sant-faced masterful lady who had con- 
centrated on his illness all the re- 
sources of womanly tenderness. 

But it was a long time before Paul 
was capable of formulating such an 
opinion. It was a long time before he 
could formulate any opinion at all. 
When not delirious or comatose, he had 
the devil of pleurisy tearing at the wall 
of his lung like a wild cat. Only gradu- 
ally did he begin to observe and to 
question. That noiseless woman in 
cool blue and white was a nurse. He 
knew that. So he must be in hospital. 
But the room was much smaller than a 
hospital ward; and where were the 
other patients ? The question worried 
him for a whole morning. Then there 
was a pink-faced manin gold spectacles. 
Obviously the doctor. Then there was 
a sort of nurse whom he liked very 
much, but she was not in uniform. Who 
could she be ? He realised that he was 
ill, as weak as a butterfly ; and the pain 
when he coughed was agonising. 

It was all very odd. How had he 
come here? He remembered walking 
along a dusty road in the blazing sun, 
his head bursting, every limb a moving 
ache. He also vaguely remembered 
being awakened at night by a thunder- 
storm as he lay snugly asleep beneath a 
hedge. The German Ocean had fallen 
down upon him. He was quite sure it 
was the German Ocean, because he had 
fixed it in his head by repeating “‘ the 
North Sea or German Ocean.” Mixing 
up delirious dream with fact, he clearly 
remembered the green waves rearing 
themselves up first, an immeasurable 
wall, then spreading a translucent can- 
opy beneath the firmament and then 
descending in awful deluge. He had a 
confused memory of morning sunshine, 
of a cottage, of a hard-featured woman, 
of sitting before a fire with a blanket 
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round his shoulders, of a toddling child 
smeared to the eyebrows with dirt and 
treacle whom he had wanted to wash. 
Over and over again, lately, he had 
wanted to wash that child, but it had 
always eluded his efforts. Once he had 
thought of scraping it with a bit of 
hoof-iron, but it had turned into a 
Stilton cheese. It was all very puzz- 
ling. Then he had gone on tramping 
along the high-road. What was that 
about bacon and eggs? The horrible 
smell offended his nostrils. It must 
have been a wayside inn ; and a woman 
twenty feet high with a face like a 
cauliflower—or was it spinach ?—or 
Brussels sprouts ?—silly not to remem- 
ber-—one of the three, certainly—de- 
sired to murder him with a thousand 
eggs bubbling up against rank reefs of 
bacon. He had escaped from her some- 
how, and he had been very lucky. His 
star had saved him. It had also saved 
him from a devil on a red-hot bicycle. 

He had stood quite still, calm and 
undismayed, in the awful path of the 
straddling Apollyon; whose head was 
girt around with yellow fire, and had 
seen him swerve madly and fall off the 
machine. And when the devil had 
picked himself up, he had tried to blast 
him with the Great Curse of the Under- 
world ; but Paul had shown him his 
cornelian heart, his talisman, and the 
devil had remounted his glowing vehicle 
and had ridden away in a spume of 
flame. The Father of Lies had tried to 
pass himself off as a postman. The 
memory of the shallow pretence tickled 
Paul so that he laughed ; and then he 
half fainted in pleuritic agony. 

After the interlude with the devil he 
could recollect little. He was going up 
to London to make his fortune. A 
princess was waiting for him at the 
golden gate of London, with a fortune 
piled up in a coach-and-six. But being 
very sick and dizzy, he thought he would 
sit down and rest in a great green 
cathedral whose doors stood invitingly 
open and now he found himself 
in the hospital ward. Sometimes he 
felt a desire to question the blue-and- 
white nurse, but it seemed too much 
trouble to move his lips. Then in a 
flash came the solution of the puzzle, 
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and he chuckled to himself over his 
cunning. Of course it was a dream. 
The nurse was a dream-nurse, who 
wanted to make him believe that she 
was real. But she was not clever 
enough. The best way to pay her out 
for her deception was to take no notice 
of her whatsoever. So comforted, he 
would go to sleep. 

At last one morning he awoke, a 
miserably weak but perfectly sane man, 
and he turned his head from side to side 
and looked wonderingly at the fresh 
and exquisite room. A bowl of Morn- 
ing Glow roses stood by his bedside, 
gracious things for fevered eyes to rest 
upon. A few large photographs of 
famous pictures hung on the walls. In 
front of him was the Santa Barbara of 
Palma Vecchio, which he recognised with 
asmile. He had read about it, and knew 
that the original wasin Venice. Know- 
ledge of things like that was comforting. 

The nurse, noticing the change, came 
up to him and spoke in a soothing voice. 
“ Are you feeling better ? ”’ 

“TI think so,” said Paul. 
pose I’ve been very ill.”’ 

“Very ill,” said the nurse. 

“This can’t be a hospital ? 

“Oh, no. It’s the house of some very 
kind, good friends. You don’t know 
them,”’ she added quickly, seeing him 
knit a perplexed brow. ‘“‘ Youstumbled 
into their garden and fainted. And 
they’re very anxious for you to get well 
and strong.” 

“Who are they?” asked Paul. 

“Colonel and Miss Winwood. They 
will be so glad to see you better—at 
least Miss Winwood will; the Colonel’s 
not at home.” 

She lifted his head gently and 
smoothed his pillows, and ordained 
silence. Presently the doctor came, and 
spoke kindly. ‘‘ You’ve had a narrow 
shave, my friend, and you’re not out of 
the wood yet,” said he. ‘“ And you'll 
have to go slow and take things for 
granted for some time.” 

Then came Miss Winwood, whom he 
recognised as the puzzling but pleasant 
nurse out of uniform. 

““T don’t know how to thank you for 
taking me in, a stranger, like this,’’ said 
Paul. 


“T sup- 
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She smiled. “It’s Providence, not 
me, that you must thank. You might 
have been taken ill by the roadside far 
away from anybody. Providence 
guided you here.”’ 

““ Providence or Destiny,”” murmured 
Paul, closing his eyes. It was absurd 
to feel so weak. 

“ That’s a theological question on 
which we won’t enter,’”’ laughed Miss 
Winwood. ‘“ Anyhow, thank God, 
you're better.” 

A little later she came to him again. 
“T’ve been so anxious about your 
people—you see, we’ve had no means of 
communicating with them.” 

‘““My people?” asked Paul, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes. They must be wondering 
what has become of you.” 

‘“T have no people,” said Paul. 

“No people ? What do you mean ?” 
she asked sharply, for the moment for- 
getful of the sick-room. She herself 
had hundreds of relations. The 
branches of her family tree were com- 
mon to half the county families of 
England. ‘Have you no parents— 
brothers or sisters—— ? ” 

‘“None that I know of,” said Paul. 
“None that I know of yet,”’ he corrected 
with one of his flashes. ‘‘ I’m quite 
alone in the world.” 

“Have you no friends to whom I 
could write about you ? ” 

He shook his head, and his great eyes, 


all the greater and more lustrous 
through illness, smiledinto hers. ‘‘ No. 


None that count. At least—there are 
two friends, but I’ve lost sight of them 
for years. No—there’s nobody who 
would be in the least interested to know. 
Please don’t trouble. I shall be all 
right.” 

Miss Winwood put her cool hand on 


his forehead and bent- over him. 
“You? You, alone like that? My 


1» 


poor boy! 

She turned away. It was almost in- 
credible. It was monstrously pathetic. 
The phenomenon baffled her. Tears 
came into her eyes. She had imagined 
him the darling of mother and sisters ; 
the gay centre of troops of friends. And 
he was alone on the earth. Who was 
he? She turned again. 

















Colonel Winwood paid him a visit the next day, and found him lying on a couch by the 


sunny window, clad in dressing-gown and slippers. “I’m afraid,” said Paul, 


“ve been a sad trespasser on your hospitality” (fage 226). 
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“ Will you tell me your name? ” 

“ Savelli. Paul Savelli.” 

“T thought so. It was in the two 
bcoks in your knapsack. An historical 
Italian name.” 

“Ves,” said Paul. ‘‘ Noble. All 
dead.” 

He lay back exhausted. Suddenly a 
thought smote him. He_ beckoned. 
She approached. ‘‘My heart—is it 
safe ?’’ he whispered. 

“Your heart ? ” 

“ At the end of my watch-chain.” 

“ Quite safe.” 

“Could I have it near me ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

Paul closed his eyes contentedly. 
With his talisman in his hand, all would 
be well. For the present he need take 
thought of nothing. His presence in 
the beautiful room being explained, 
there was an end of the perplexity of his 
semi-delirium. Of payment for evi- 
dent devoted service there could be no 
question. Time enough, when he grew 
well and able to fare forth again, to 
consider the immediate future. He was 
too weak to lift his head, and some- 
thing inside him hurt like the devil 
when he moved. Why worry about 
outer and unimportant matters ? 

The long days of pain and illness 
slipped gradually away. Miss Winwood 
sat by his bedside and talked ; but not 
until he was much stronger did she 
question him as to his antecedents. 
The Archdeacon had gone away after a 
week’s visit without being able to hold 
any converse with Paul; Colonel Win- 
wood was still at Contrexéville, whence 
he wrote sceptically of the rare bird 
whom Ursula had discovered; and 
Ursula was alone in the house, save for 
a girl-friend who had no traffic with the 
sick-chamber. She had, therefore, much 
leisure to devote to Paul. Her brother’s 
scepticism most naturally strengthened 
her belief in him. He was her dis- 
covery. He grew almost to be her in- 
vention. Just consider. Here was a 
young Greek god—everyone who had 
a bowing acquaintance with ancient 
sculpture immediately likened Paul to 
a Greek god, and Ursula was not so far 
different from her cultured fellow-mor- 
tals as to liken him to anything else— 
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here was a young Pheebus Apollo, all 
the more Olympian because of his free- 
dom from earthly ties, fallen straight 
from the clouds. He had fallen at her 
feet. His beauty had stirred her. His 
star-like loneliness had touched her 
heart. His swift intelligence, growing 
more manifest each day as he grew 
stronger, moved her admiration. He 
had too, she realised, a sunny and sen- 
suous nature alive to beauty—even the 
beauty of the trivial things in his sick- 
room. He had an odd, poetical trick 
of phrase. He was a paragon of young 
Greek gods. She had discovered him ; 
and women don’t discover even mortal 
paragons every day in the week. Also, 
she was a woman of forty-three, which, 
after all, is not wrinkled and withered 
eld ; and she was not a soured woman ; 
she radiated health and sweetness ; she 
had loved once in her life, very dearly, 
Romance touched her with his golden 
feather and, in the most sensible and 
the most unreprehensible way in the 
world, she fell in love with Paul. 

“T wonder what made you put that 
Santa Barbara of Palma Vecchio just 
opposite the bed,” he said one day. He 
had advanced so far towards recovery 
as to be able to sit up against his pillows. 

“ Don’t you like it ?’’ She turned in 
her chair by his bedside. 

“T worship it. Do you know, she 
has a strange look of you? When I 
was half off my head, I used to mix you 
up together. She has such a generous 
and holy bigness—the generosity of the 
All-woman.” 

Ursula flushed at the personal tribute, 
but let it pass without comment. “ It’s 
not a bad photograph ; but the original 
—that is too lovely.”’ 

“It’s in the Church of Santa Maria 
Formosa in Venice,’’ said Paul quickly. 

He had passed through a period of 
wild enthusiasm for Italian painting, 
and had haunted the National Gallery, 
and knew by heart Sir Charles East- 
lake’s edition of Kugler’s unique text- 
book. 

“Ah, you know it?” said Ursula. 

“ T’ve never been to Venice,”’ replied 
Paul, with a sigh. “It’s the dream of 
my life to go there.” me. 
She straightened herself on her chair. 
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“How do you know the name of the 
church ? ” 

Paul smiled and looked round the 
walls, and reflected for a moment. 
“Ves,’’ said he in answer to his own 
questioning, “I think I can tell you 
where all these pictures are, though I’ve 
never seen them except one. The two 
angels by Melozzo da Forli are in St. 


Peter’s at Rome. The Sposalia of 
Raphael is in the Brera, Milan. The 
Andrea del Sarto is in the Louvre. 


That’s the one I’ve seen. That little 
child of Heaven playing the lute is in 
the predella of an altarpiece by Vittore 
Carpaccio in the—in the—please don't 
tell me—in the Accademia of Venice. 
Am I right ? ” 

“ Absolutely right,” said Miss Win- 
wood. 

He laughed, delighted. At three-and 
twenty (thank goodness!) one is very 
young. One hungers for recognition of 
the wonder-inspiring self that lies hidden 
beneath the commonplace mask of clay. 
“And that,’ said he—‘‘the Madonna 
being crowned—the Botticelli—is in the 
Uffizziat Florence. Walter Pater talks 
about it—you know—in his Renatssance 
—the pen dropping from her hand— 
‘the high, cold words that have no 
meaning for her ’—‘the intolerable 
honour’! Oh, it’s enormous, isn’t it?”’ 

“T’'m afraid I’ve not read my Pater 
as I ought,’ said Miss Winwood. 

“But you must!” cried Paul, with 
the gloriously audacious faith of youth 
which has just discovered a true apostle. 
“ Pater puts you on to the inner mean- 
ing of everything—in art, I mean. He 
doesn’t wander about in the air like 
Ruskin, though of course if you get 
your mental winnowing machine in 
proper working order you can get the 
good grain out of Ruskin. The Stones 
of Venice and The Seven Lamps have 
taught me a lot. But you always have 
to be saying to yourself, ‘Is this 
gorgeous nonsense or isn’t it ?’ where- 
as, in Pater there’s no nonsense at all. 
You're simply carried along on a full 
stream of Beauty straight into the open 
Sea of Truth.” 

_And Ursula Winwood, to whom Arch- 
bishops had been deferential and Cabi- 
net Ministers had come for guidance, 
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meekly promised to send at once for 
Pater’s Renaissance and so fill in a most 
lamentable gap in her education. 

“My uncle, the Archdeacon,” she 
said, after a while, ‘‘ reminded me that 
the great Savelli was a Venetian general 
—of Roman family; and strangely 
enough, his name, too, was Paul. Per- 
haps that’s how you got the name.”’ 

“That must be how,” said Paul 
dreamily. He had not heard of the 
great general. He had seen the name 
of Savelli somewhere—also that of 
Torelli—and had hesitated between the 
two. Thinking it no great harm, he 
wove into it words the glamour of his 
cherished romance: ‘‘ My parents died 
when I was quite young—a baby—and 
then I was brought to England. So you 
see I’m absolutely English.” 

“But you’ve kept your Italian love 
of beauty.” 

“T hope so,” said Paul. 

“Then I suppose you were brought 
up by guardians,” said Ursula. 

“A guardian,” said Paul, anxious to 
cut down to a minimum the mythical 
personages that might be connected 
with his career. “‘ But I seldom saw 
him. He lived in Paris chiefly. He’s 
dead now.” 

“What a poor little uncared-for waif 
you must have been.” 

Paul laughed. ‘ Oh, don’t pity me. 
I’ve had to think for myself a good 
deal, it is true. But it has done me 
good. Don’t you find it’s the things 
one learns for oneself—whether they are 
about life or old china—that are the 
most valuable ? ” 

“Of course,’ said Miss Winwood. But 
she sighed, womanlike, at the thought 
of the little Paul—(how beautiful he 
must have been as a child !)—being 
brought up by servants and hirelings 
in a lonely house, his very guardian 
taking no concern in his welfare. 

Thus it came about that from the 
exiguous material supplied by Paul, 
Miss Winwood constructed for him 
a wholly fictitious set of antecedents. 
Paul invented as little as possible and 
gratefully accepted her suggestions. 


They worked together unconsciously. 
Paul had to give some account of him- 
self. 


He had blotted Bludston and his 
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modeldom out of his existence. The 
passionate belief in his high and ro- 
mantic birth was part of his being, and 
Miss Winwood’s recognition was a 
splendid confirmation of his faith. It 
was rather the suppressio vert of which 
he was guilty than the propositio falst. 
So between them his childhood was 
invested with a vague semblance of 
reality in which the fact of his isolation 
stood out most prominent. 

They had many talks together, not 
only on books and art, but on the social 
subjects in which Ursula was so deeply 
interested. She found him well-in- 
formed, with a curiously detailed know- 
ledge of the every-day lives of the poor. 
It did not occur to her that this know- 
ledge came from his personal experi- 
ence. She attributed it to the many- 
sided genius of her paragon. 

“When you get well you must help 
us. There’s an infinite amount to be 
done.” 

‘“‘T shall be delighted,” said Paul 
politely. 

“You'll find I’m a terrible person to 
deal with when once I’ve laid my hands 
on anybody,” she said with a smile. 
‘ T drag in all kinds of people, and they 
can’tescape. Isent young Harry Gost- 
ling—Lord Rothmere’s son, you know 

-to look into a working girls’ club in 
the Isle of Dogs that was going wrong. 
He hated it at first, but now he’s as keen 
as possible. And you'll be keen too.”’ 

It was flattering to be classified with 
leisured and opulent young Guardsmen; 
but what, Paul reflected with a qualm, 
would the kind lady say if she learned 
the real state of his present fortunes ? 
He thought of the guinea that lay be- 
tween him and starvation, and was 
amused by the irony of her proposition. 
Miss Winwood evidently took it for 
granted that he was in easy circum- 
stances, living on the patrimony ad- 
ministered during his boyhood by a 
careless guardian. He shrank from 
undeceiving her. His dream was be- 
ginning to come true. He was ac- 
cepted by one of the high caste as be- 
longing to the world where princes and 
princesses dwelt serene. If only he 


could put the theatre behind him, as 
he had put the rest, and make a step- 
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ping-stone of his dead actor-self! But 


that was impossible, or at least the 
question would have to be fought out 
between himself and Fortune after he 
had left Drane’s Court. In the mean- 
while he glowed with the ambition to 
leave it in his newly acquired splendour, 
drums beating, banners flying, the 
young prince returning to his romantic 
and mysterious solitude. 


The time was approaching when he 
should get up. He sent for his luggage. 
The battered trunk and portmanteau 
plastered with the labels of queer pro- 
vincial towns did not betray great 
wealth. Nor did the contents, taken 
out by the man-servant and arranged 
in drawers by the nurse. His toilet 
paraphernalia was of the simplest and 
scantiest. His stock of frayed linen 
and darned underclothes made rather 
a poor little heap on the chair. He 
watched the unpacking somewhat wist- 
fully from his bed; and, like many 
another poor man, inwardly resented 
his poverty being laid bare to the eyes 
of the servants of the rich. 

The only thing that the man seemed 
to handle respectfully—as a recognised 
totem of a superior caste, was a brown 
canvas case of golf-clubs, which he stood 
up in a conspicuous corner of the room. 
Paul had taken to the Antient and 
Royal game when first he went on tour, 
and it had been a health-giving resource 
during the listless days when there was 
no rehearsal or no matinée—hundreds 
of provincial actors, to say nothing of 


_retired colonels and such-like derelicts, 


owe their salvation of body and soul to 
the absurd but hygienic pastime—and 
with a naturally true eye and with his 
superbly harmonious body trained to all 
demands on its suppleness in the gym- 
nasium, proficiency had come with little 
trouble. He was a born golfer ; for the 
physically perfect human is a born any- 
thing physical you please. But he had 
not played for a long time. Half- 
crowns had been very scarce on this last 
disastrous tour, and comrades who in- 
cluded golf in their horizon of human 
possibilities had been rarer. When 
would he play again? Heaven knew! 
So he looked wistfully, too, at his set of 
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golf-clubs. He remembered how he had 
bought them—one by one. 

“Do you want this on the dressing- 
table?’ The nurse held up a little 
oblong case. 

It was his make-up box, luckily tied 
round with string. 

“ Good heavens, no!”’ he exclaimed. 
He wished he could have told her to 
burn it. He felt happier when all his 
belongings were stowed away out of 
sight, and the old trunk and portman- 
teau hauled out of the room. 

Colonel Winwood came home and 
asked his sister pertinent questions. 
He was a bald, sad-looking man with a 
long grizzling moustache that drooped 
despondently. But he had a square, 
obstinate chin, and hiseyes, though they 
seldom smiled, were keen and direct 
like Miss Winwood’s. Romance had 
passed him by long since. He did not 
believe in paragons. 

“T gather, my dear Ursula,” said he 
in a dry voice, ‘‘ that our guest is an 
orphan, of good Italian family, brought 
up in England by a guardian now dead 
who lived in France. Also that he is of 
prepossessing exterior, of agreeable 
manners, of considerable cultivation, 
and apparently of no acquaintance. 
But what I can’t make out is : what he 
does for a living, how he came to be 
half-starved on his walking tour—the 
doctor said so, you remember—where 
he was going from and where he is going 
to when he leaves our house. In fact, 
he seems to be a very vague and mys- 
terious person, of whom, for a woman of 
your character and peculiar training, 
you know singularly little.”’ 

Miss Winwood replied that she could 
not pry into the lad’s private affairs. 
Her brother retorted that a youth, in 
his physically helpless condition, who 
was really ingenuous, would have poured 
out his life’s history into the ears of so 
sympathetic a woman, and have bored 
her to tears with the inner secrets of 
his soul. 

“ He has high aspirations. He has 
told me of them. But he hasn’t bored 
me a bit,” said Ursula. 

“What does he aspire to ? ” 

“What does any brilliant young 
fellow of two-or three-and-twenty aspire 
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to? Anything, everything. He has 
only to find his path.”’ 

“Yes, but what is his path ? 

“IT wish you weren't so much like 
Uncle Edward, James,”’ said Ursula. 

““He’s a damned clever old man,” 
said Colonel Winwood, ‘“‘ and I wish he 
had stayed here long enough to be able 
to put our young friend through a 
searching cross-examination.” 

Ursula lifted her finger-bowl an inch 
from the d’oyley and carefully put it 
down again. It was the evening of 
Colonel Winwood’s arrival, and they 
were lingering over coffee in the great 
picture-hung and softly-lighted dining- 
room. Having fixed the bowl in the 
exact centre of the d’oyley, she flashed 
round on her brother. ‘My dear 
James, do you think I’m an idiot ? ” 

He took his cigar from his lips and 
looked at her with not unhumorous 
dryness. ‘“‘ When the world was very 
young, my dear,” said-he, “I’ve no 
doubt I called you so. But not since.”’ 

She stretched out her hand and 
tapped his. She was very fond of him. 
“You can’t help being a man, my poor 
boy, and thinking manly thoughts of 
me, a woman. But I’m not an idiot. 
Our young friend, as you call him, is as 
poor as a church mouse. I know it. 
No, don’t say, ‘How?’ like Uncle 
Edward. He hasn’t told me, but Nurse 
has—a heart-breaking history of socks 
and things. There’s the doctor’s diag- 
nosis, too. I haven’t forgotten. But 
the boy is too proud to cry poverty 
among strangers. He keeps his end up 
like a man. To hear him talk, one 
would think he not only hadn’t a care 
in the world, but that he commanded 
the earth. How can one help admiring 
the boy’s pluck and—that’s where my 
reticence comes in—respecting the boy’s 
reserve ?”’ 

“H’m!”’ said Colonel Winwood. 

““ But, good gracious, Jim dear, sup- 
posing you—or any of us—men, I 
mean—had been in this boy’s extra- 
ordinary position—would you have 
acted differently ? You would have 
died rather than give your poverty away 
to absolute strangers to whom you were 
indebted, in the way this boy is in- 
debted to us. Good God, Jim’’— 
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she sent her dessert-knife skimming 
across the table—‘‘ don’t you see? 
Any reference to poverty would be an 
invitation—a veiled request for further 
help. Toa gentleman like Paul Savelli, 
the thing’s unthinkable.” 

Colonel Winwood selected a fresh 
cigar, clipped off the end, and lit it 
from a silver spirit-lamp by his side. 
He blew out the first exquisite puff— 
the smoker’s paradise would be the one 
first full and fragrant, virginal puff of an 
infinite succession of perfect cigars— 
looked anxiously at the glowing point 
to see that it was exactly lighted, and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“What you say, dear,” said he, “ is 
plausible. Plausible almost to the 
point of conviction. But there’s a hole 
somewhere in your argument, I’m sure, 
and I’m too tired after my journey to 
find it.” 

Thus, as the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera, so did they fight 
for Paul; and in both cases they used 
a woman as their instrument. 

Colonel Winwood, in spite of a mascu- 
line air of superiority, joined with the 
Archbishopsand Cabinet Ministers above 
referred to in their appreciation of his 
sister’s judgment. After all, what busi- 
ness of his were the private affairs of his 
involuntary guest? He paid him a 
visit the next day, and found him lying 
on a couch by the sunny window, clad 
in dressing-gown and slippers. Paul 
rose politely, though he winced with 
pain. 

“ Don’t get up, please. 
Winwood.” 

They shook hands. Paul began to 
wheel an armchair from the bedside, 
but Colonel Winwood insisted on his 
lying down again and drew up the chair 
himself. ‘“‘I’m_ afraid,” said Paul, 
“T’ve been a sad trespasser on your 
hospitality. Miss Winwood must have 
told you it has scarcely been my fault ; 
but I don’t know how to express my 
thanks.” 

As Paul made it, the little speech 
could not have been better. Colonel 
Winwood, who (like the seniors of every 
age) deplored the lack of manners of the 
rising generation, was pleased by the 
ever so little elaborate courtesy. 
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“I’m only too glad we’ve pulled you 
round. You've had a bad time, I hear,” 

Paul smiled. ‘‘ Pretty bad. If it 
hadn’t been for Miss Winwood and all 
she has done for me, I should have 
pegged out.” 

‘““ My sister’s a notable woman,” said 
the Colonel. ‘‘ When she sets out to do 
a thing she does it thoroughly.” 

““T owe her my life,” said Paul simply. 

There was a pause. The two men, 
both bright-eyed, looked at each other 
for the fraction of a second. One, the 
aristocrat, secure of his wealth, of his 
position, of himself, with no illusion left 
him save pride of birth, no dream save 
that of an England mighty and pros- 
perous under continuous centuries of 
Tory rule, no memories but of stain- 
less honour—he had fought gallantly 
for his Queen, he had lived like a 
noble gentleman, he had done his 
country disinterested service—no am- 
bition but to keep himself on the level 
of the ideal which he had long since 
attained; the other the creation of 
nothing but of dreams, the child of the 
gutter, the adventurer, the vagabond, 
with no address, not even a back-room 
overa sweet-stuff shop, in wide England, 
the possessor of a few suits of old 
clothes and one pound, one shilling and 
a penny, with nothing in front of him 
but the vast blankness of life, nothing 
behind him save memories of sordid 
struggle, with nothing to guide him, 
nothing to set him on his way with 
thrilling pulse and quivering fibres save 
the Vision Splendid, the glorious Hope, 
the unconquerable Faith. In the older 
man’s eyes Paul read the calm, stern 
certainty of things both born to and 
achieved ; and Colonel Winwood saw 
in the young man’s eyes, as in a glass 
darkly, the reflection of the Vision. 

‘“And yours is a very young life,” 
said he. ‘‘Gad! it must be wonder- 
ful to be twenty. ‘ Rich in the glory of 
my rising sun.’ You know your 
Thackeray ? ”’ 

‘““* Riche de ma jeunesse,’ ”’ laughed 
Paul. ‘‘ Thackeray went one better 
than Béranger, that time.” 

“T forgot,” said Colonel Winwood. 
“My sister told me. You go about 
with Béranger as a sort of pocket Bible.” 

















As Miss Winwood turned she happened to look downwards; then she stooped and picked 
the card from her dress, A conjecture of horror smote Paul... . (fage 232) 
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Paul laughed again. ‘‘ When one is 
on the tramp, one’s choice of books is 
limited by their cubical content. One 
couldn’t take Gibbon, for instance, or 
a complete Balzac.” 

Colonel Winwood tugged at his droop- 
ing moustaches and again scrutinised 
the frank and exceedingly attractive 
youth. His astonishing perfection of 
feature was obvious to anybody. Yet 
any inconsiderable human—a peasant 
of the Campagna, a Venetian gondolier, 
a swaggering brigand of Macedonia— 
could be astonishingly beautiful. And 
being astonishingly beautiful, that was 
the beginning and end of him, But 
behind this merely physical attractive- 
ness of his guest glowed a lambent in- 
telligence, quick as lightning. There 
was humorous challenge in those laugh- 
ing and lucent dark eyes. 

“Do you know your Balzac?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Paul. 

“T wonder if you do,” said Colonel 
Winwood. “I’m rather a Balzacian 
myself.’ 

“T can’t say I’ve read all Balzac. 
That’s a colossal order,’ said Paul, 
rather excited—for, in his limited ac- 
quaintance with cultivated folk, Colonel 
Winwood was the only human being 
who could claim acquaintance with one 
of the literary gods of his idolatry— 
“but I know him pretty well. I can’t 
stand his 7hédtre—that’s footle—but 
the big things—Le Pére Goriot—La 
Cousine Bette—César Birotteau—what 
a great book César Birotieau is !|——”’ 

“You're right,’’ said Colonel Win- 
wood, forgetful of any possible barriers 
between himself and the young enthu- 
siast. ‘It’s one of the four or five 
great books, and very few people re- 
cognise it.” 

ee Lys 
Paul. 

“ There’s another—— 

And they talked for half an hour of 
the Baron Nucingen, and Rastignac, 
and Hulot, and Bixiou, and Lousteau, 
and Gobsec, and Gaudissart, and Vau- 
trin, and many another vivid person- 
age in the human comedy. 

““ That man could have gone on writ- 
ing for a hundred years,” cried Paul, 
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‘and he could have exhausted all the 
possibilities of human life.”’ 

Colonel Winwood smiled courteously. 
‘“We have a bond in Balzac,”’ said he. 
“But I must go. My sister said | 
mustn’t tire you.’’ He rose. ‘ We're 
having a lot of people down here this 
week for the shooting. There’ll be good 


sport. Pity you’re not well enough to 
join us.”’ 
Paul smiled. He had one of his 


flashes of tact. ‘‘ I’m afraid,” said he 
modestly, ‘‘ that I’ve never fired off a 
gun in my life.” 

“What ?”’ cried the Colonel. 

“ It’s true.” 

Colonel Winwood looked at him once 
more. ‘It’s not many young men,” 
said he, ‘“‘ who would dare to make such 
a confession.” 

“But what is the good of lying ? 
asked Paul with the eyes of a cherub. 

‘““None that I know of,’’ replied the 
Colonel. He returned to his chair and 
rested his hand on the back. “ You 
play golf anyhow,” said he, pointing to 
the brown canvas bag in the corner. 

“Oh, yes,” said Paul. 

“ Any good ? ” 

“ Fair to middling.” 

“What’s your handicap?” asked 
the Colonel, an enthusiastic though in- 
glorious practitioner of the game. 

“One,” said Paul. 

“The deuce it is!’’ cried the Colonel. 
‘“ Mine is fifteen. You must give me 
a lesson or two when you pull round. 
We've a capital course here.”’ 

“ That’s very kind of you,” said Paul, 
“but I’m afraid I shall be well enough 
for ordinary purposes long before I’m 
able to handle a golf-club.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘This silly pleurisy. It will hang 
about for ages!” 

“Well?” , 

‘“T’ll have to go my ways from here 
long before I can play.” 

“Any great hurry ? ” 

“T can’t go on accepting your won- 
derful hospitality indefinitely,” said 
Paul. 

“ That’s nonsense. 
ever you like.” 

“Tf I did that,” said Paul, ‘“ I would 
stay on for ever.” 
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The Colonel smiled and shook hands 
with him. In the ordinary way of 
social life this was quite an unnecessary 
thing to do. But he acted according 
to the impulses common to a thousand 
of his type (and a fine type) in England. 
Setting aside the mere romantic ex- 
terior of a Macedonian brigand, here 
was a young man of the pcriod with 
astonishingly courteous manners, of— 
and this was of secondary considera- 
tion—of frank and winning charm, with 
a free-and-easy intimacy with Balzac, of 
fearless truthfulness regarding his de- 
ficiencies, and with a golf handicap of 
one. The Colonel’s hand and heart 
went out in instinctive co-ordination. 
The Colonel Winwoods of this country 
are not gods; they are very humanly 
fallible ; but of such is the Kingdom of 
England. 

“At any rate,” said he, “ you 
mustn’t dream of leaving us yet.” 

He went downstairs and met his 
sister in the hall. 

“Well?”’ she asked, with just a 
gleam of quizzicality in her eyes, for 
she knew whence he had come. 

“One of these days I’ll take him out 
and teach him to shoot,” said the 
Colonel. 

CHAPTER X 

”-T “HEshooting-party came, and Paul, 

able to leave his room and sit in 

the sunshine and crawl about 
the lawn and come down to dinner, 
though early retirement was prescribed, 
wentamong the strange men and women 
of the aristocratic caste like one in a 
dream of bliss. Much of their talk, 
sport and personalities, was unintelli- 
gible ; every man seemed to have killed 
everything everywhere and_ every 
woman seemed to know everybody and 
everybody’s intimate secrets. So when 
conversation was general, Paul, who 
had killed nothing and knew nobody, 
listened in silent perplexity. But even 
the perplexity was a happiness. It 
was all so new, so fascinating. For was 
not this world of aristocrats—there 
were lords and ladies and great person- 
ages whose names he had read in the 
newspapers—his rightful inheritance, 
the sphere to which he had been born ? 
18 
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And they did not always talk of things 
which he did not understand. They 
received him among them with kind 
welcome and courtesy. No one asked 
him whence he came and whither he 
was going. They took him for granted, 
as a guest of the Winwoods. Of course 
if Paul had seen himself on the way to 
rival the famous actor whose photo- 
graph in the window of the London 
Stereoscopic Company had inspired him 
with histrionic ambitions, he would have 
been at no pains to hide his profession. 
But between the darling of the London 
stage and a seedy member of a fit-up 
company lies a great gulf. He shrank 
from being associated with Mr. Vincent 
Crummles. One thing, however, of in- 
valuable use he had brought with him 
from Theatreland—the dress-suit which 
formed part of his stage wardrobe. 
There were other things, too, which he 
did not appreciate—ease of manner, vic- 
tory over the lingering Lancastrian burr, 
and a knowledge of what to do with 
his feet and hands. 

One day he had a great shock. The 
house-party were assembling in the 
drawing-room, when in sailed the great 
lady, the ever-memorable great lady, 
the Marchioness of Chudley, who had 
spoken to him and smiled on him in the 
Bludston factory. Fear laid a cold grip 
on his heart. He thought of pleading 
weakness and running away to the safe 
obscurity of his room. But it was too 
late. The procession was formed im- 
mediately, and he found himself in his 
place with his partner on his arm. 
Dinner was torture. What he said to 
his neighbours he knew not. He dared 
not look up the table where Lady Chud- 
ley sat in full view. Every moment he 
expected—tridiculous apprehension of 
an accusing conscience—Colonel Win- 
wood to come and tap him on the shoul- 
der and bid him begone. But nothing 
happened. Afterwards, in the drawing- 
room, Fate drove him into a corner near 
Lady Chudley, whose eyes he met clear 
upon him. He turned away hurriedly 
and plunged into conversation with a 
young soldier standing by. Presently 
he heard Miss Winwood’s voice. 

“Mr. Savelli, | want to introduce you 
to Lady Chudley.”’ 




























































The fear gripped him harder and 
colder. How could he explain that he 
was occupying his rightful place in that 
drawing-room ? But he held himself 
up and resolved to face the peril like a 
man. Lady Chudley smiled on him 
graciously—how well he remembered 
her smile !—and made him sit by her 
side. She was a dark, stately woman of 
forty, giving the impression that she 
could look confoundedly cold and ma- 
jestic when she chose. She wore dia- 
monds in her hair and a broad diamond 
clasp to the black velvet round her 
throat. 

““ Miss Winwood has been telling me 
what an awful time you’ve had, Mr. 
Savelli,”’ she said pleasantly. ‘‘ Now, 
whenever I hear of people having had 
pneumonia I always want to talk to 
them and sympathise with them.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Lady 
Chudley,”’ said Paul. 

“Only a_ fellow-feeling. I nearly 
died of it once myself. I hope you’re 
getting strong.” 

“I’m feeling my strength returning 
every day. It’s a queer new joy.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

They discussed the exhilaration of 
convalescence. It was a _ wonderful 
springtide. They reverted to the pre- 
ceding misery. 

“* You’re far luckier than I was,”’ she 
remarked. ‘“‘ You’ve had a_ comfy 
English house to be ill in. I was ina 
stone-cold palazzo in  Florence—in 
winter. Ugh! Shall I ever forget it ? 
I don’t want to speak evil of Italy to an 
Italian——”’ 

“T’m only Italian by descent,” ex- 
claimed Paul, with a laugh, his first 
frank laugh during the whole of that 
gloomy evening. And he _ laughed 
louder than was necessary, for, as it 
suddenly dawned upon him that he did 
not in the least recall to her mind the 
grimy little Bludston boy, the cold hand 
of fear was dissolved in a warm gush of 
exultation. ‘“‘ You can abuse Italy or 
any country but England as much as 
you like.” 

“Why mustn’t I abuse England ? 

‘“ Because it’s the noblest country in 
the world,” he cried; and seeing ap- 
proval in her eyes, he yielded to an odd 
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temptation. “If one could only do 
something great for her! ”’ 

“What would you like to do ?”’ she 
asked. 

“Anything. Sing for her. Work 
for her. Die for her. It makes one so 
impatient to sit down and do nothing, 
If one could only stir her up to a sense 
of her nationality!’’ he went on, less 
lyrically, though with the same fine 
enthusiasm. ‘She seems to be losing it, 
letting the smaller nations assert theirs 
to such an extent that she is running the 
risk of becoming a mere geographical 
expression. She has merged herself 
into the Imperial Ideal. That’s magni- 
ficent ; but the Empire ought to realise 
her as the great Mother-heart. If 
England could only wake up as England 
again, what a wonderful thing it 
would be!” 

“Tt would,” said Lady Chudley. 
“And you would like to be the awa- 
kener ?”’ 

“ Aye!’’ said Paul—‘‘ what a dream!” 

“There was never a dream worth 
calling a dream that did not come 
true.”’ 

“Do you believe that too?’ he 
asked delightedly. ‘“‘ I’ve held to it all 
my life.”’ 

Colonel Winwood, who had _ been 
moving host-wise from group to group 
in the great drawing-room, where already 
a couple of bridge-tables had been 
arranged, approached slowly. Lady 
Chudley gave him a laughing glance of 
dismissal. Paul’s spacious Elizabethan 
patriotism, rare—at least in expression 
—among the young men of the day, in- 
terested and amused her. 

‘Have you dreamed all your life of 
being the Awakener of England ?” 

“T have dreamed of being so many 
things,’’ he said, anxious not to commit 
himself. For, truth to say, this new 
ambition was but a couple of minutes 
old. It had sprung into life, however, 
like Pallas Athene, all armed and 
equipped. 

‘And they have all come true ?’ 

His great eyes laughed and his curly 
head bent ever so slightly. ‘‘ Those 
worth calling dreams,” said he. 

A little later in the evening, when on 
retiring to an early bed he was wishing 
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Miss Winwood good-night, she said, 
“You're a lucky young man.” 

“T know—but——”’ He 
smiling inquiry. 

“Lady Chudley’s the most valuable 
woman in England for a young man to 
get on the right side of.” 

Paul went to bed dazed. The great 
lady who had recognised the divine fire 
in the factory boy, had again recognised 
it in the grown man. She had all but 
said that, if he chose, he could be the 
Awakener of England. The Awakener 
of England! The watchword of his 
newborn ambition rang in his brain 
until he fell asleep. 
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The time soon came when the pros- 
pective Awakener of England awoke to 
the fact that he must fare forth into the 
sleeping land with but a guinea in his 
pocket. The future did not dismay him, 
for he knew now that his dreams came 
true. But he was terribly anxious, 
more anxious than ever, to leave Drane’s 
Court with all the prestige of the pros- 
pective Awakener. Now, this final scene 
of the production could not be worked 
fora guinea. _ There were golden tips to 
servants, there was the first-class rail- 
way-fare. Once in London, he could 
pawn things to keep him going, and a 
Bloomsbury landlady with whom he had 
lodged, since the loss of Jane, would 
give him a fortnight’s or three weeks’ 
credit. But he had to get to London— 
to get there gloriously ; so that when the 
turn of Fortune’s wheel enabled him to 
seek again these wonderful friends in 
the aristocratic sphere to which he be- 
longed, he could come among them un- 
tarnished, the conquering prince. But 
that miserable guinea! He racked his 
brains. There was his gold watch and 
chain, a symbol, to his young mind, of 
high estate. When he had bought it, 
there crossed his mind the silly thought 
of its signification of the infinite leagues 
that lay between him and Billy Goodge. 
He could pawn it for ten pounds—it 
would be like pawning his heart’s blood 
—but where? Not in Morebury, even 
supposing there was a pawnbroker in 
the place. He had many friends in his 


profession, scattered up and down the 
But he had created round him- 


land. 
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self the atmosphere of the young 
magnifico. It was he who had lent, 
others who had borrowed. Rothschild 
or Rockefeller inviting any of them to 
lend him money would have produced 
less jaw-dropping amazement. Even 
if he sent his pride flying and appealed 
to the most friendly and generous, he 
shrank from the sacrifice he would call 
upon the poor devil to make. There 
was only his beautiful and symbolic 
watch and chain. The nearest great 
town where he could be sure of finding a 
pawnbroker was distant an hour’s train- 
journey. 

So on the day before that for which, 
in spite of hospitable protestations on 
the part of Colonel and Miss Winwood, 
he had fixed his departure, he set forth 
on the plea of private business, and re- 
turned with a heavier pocket and a 
heavier heart. He had been so proud, 
poor boy, of the gold insignia across his 
stomach. He had had a habit of 
fingering it lovingly. Now it was gone. 
He felt naked—in a curious way dis- 
honoured. There only remained his 
cornelian talisman. He got back in 
time for tea and kept his jacket closely 
buttoned. But in the evening he had 
perforce to appear stark and ungirt—in 
those days Fashion had not yet decreed, 
as it does now, the absence of watch- 
chain on evening dress—and Paul 
shambled into the drawing-room like a 
guest without a wedding garment. 
There were still a few people staying in 
the house—the shooting-party proper 
and Lady Chudley had long since gone 
—but enough remained to be a social 
microcosm for Paul. Every eye was up- 
on him. In spite of himself, his accus- 
ing hand went fingering the inanity of 
his waistcoat front. He also fingered, 
with a horrible fascination, the dirty 
piece of card that took the place of his 
watch in his pocket. 

One must be twenty to realise the 
tragedy of it. Dans un grenier qu’on 
est bien avingtans! Tobetwenty, ina 
garret, with the freedom and the joy of 
it! Yes; the dear poet was right. In 
those “ brave days” the poignancy of 
life comes not’in the garret, but in the 
palace. 

To-morrow, with his jacket buttoned, 
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he could make his exit from Drane’s 
Court in the desired splendour—scatter- 
ing largesse to menials and showing to 
hosts the reflected glow of the golden 
prospects before him; but for this 
evening the glory had departed. Be- 
sides, it was his last evening there, and 
London’s welcome to-morrow would be 
none too exuberant. 

The little party was breaking up, the 
ladies retiring for the night, and the 
men about to accompany Colonel Win- 
wood to the library for a final drink and 
cigarette. Paul shook hands with Miss 
Winwood. 

“‘ Good-night—and_ good-bye,” she 
said, “‘ if you take the early train. But 
must you really go to-morrow ? ” 

“TI must,” said Paul. 

“TI hope we'll very soon be seeing 
you again. Give me your address.”” She 
moved to a bridge-table and caught up 
the marking-block, whichshe brought to 
him. ‘ Now I’ve forgotten the pencil.” 

“T’ve got one,” said Paul, and im- 
pulsively thrusting his fingers into his 
waistcoat-pocket flicked them out with 
the pencil. But he also flicked out the 
mean-looking card of which he had been 
hatefully conscious all the evening. 
The Imp of Mischance arranged that, as 
Miss Winwood stood close by his side, it 
should fall, unperceived by him, on the 
folds of her grey velvet train. He 
wrote the Bloomsbury address and 
handed her the leaf torn from the pad. 
She folded it up, moved away, turning 
back to smile. As she turned she 
happened to look downwards; then 
she stooped and picked the card from 
her dress. A conjecture of horror 
smote Paul. He made a step forward 
and stretched out his hand; but not 
before she had instinctively glanced 
first at the writing and then at his 
barren waistcoat. She repressed a 
slight gasp, regarding him with steady, 
searching eyes. 

His dark face flushed crimson as he 
took the accursed thing, desiring no 
greater boon from Heaven than instant 
death. He felt sick with humiliation. 
The brightly lit room grew black. It 
was in a stupor of despair that he heard 
her say, “ Wait a bit here, till I’ve 
got rid of these people.” 
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He stumbled away and stood on the 
bearskin rug before the great fire- 
place, while she joined the lingering 
group by the door. The two or three 
minutes were an eternity of agony to 
Paul. He had lost his great game. 

Miss Winwood shut the door and 
came swiftly to him and laid her hand 
on his arm. Paul hung his head and 
looked into the fire. ‘‘My poor boy!” 
she said very tenderly. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with yourself ? ”’ , 

If it had not been for the diabolical 
irony of the mishap he would have 
answered with his gay flourish. But 
now he could not so answer. Boyish, 
hateful tears stood in his eyes and, in 
spite of anguished effort of will, threat- 
ened to fall. He continued to look 
into the fire, so that she should not see 
them. “I shall go on as I always have 
done,”’ he said as stoutly as he could. 

“Your prospects are not very bright, 
I fear.” 

“ T shall keep my head above water,” 
said Paul. ‘“‘ Oh, please don’t!” he 
cried, shivering. ‘‘ You have been so 
good to me. I can’t bear you to have 
seen that thing. I can’t stand it.” 

“My dear boy,” she said, coming a 
little nearer, ‘‘I don’t think the worse 
of you for that. On the contrary, I 
admire your pluck and your brave 
attitude towards life. Indeed Ido. I 
respect you for it. Do you remember 
the old Italian story of Ser Federigo 
and his falcon? How he hid his 
poverty like a knightly gentleman ? 
You see what I mean, don’t you? You 
mustn’t be angry with me! ”’ 

Her words were Gilead balm of in- 
stantaneous healing. 

“ Angry ?” 

His voice quavered. In a revulsion 
of emotion he turned blindly, seized her 
hand and kissed it. It was all he could 
do. 

“If I have found it out—not just 
now,” she quickly interjected, seeing 
him wince, ‘‘ but long ago—it was not 
your fault. You’ve made a gallant 
gentleman’s show to the end- until I 
come, in a perfectly brutal way, and try 
toupset it. Tell me, my dear boy—I'm 
old enough to be your mother, and you 
must know by this time that I’m your 
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friend—have you any resources at all— 
bevond——- ?”’ She made ever so 
slight a motion of her hand towards the 
hidden pawn-ticket. 

“No,” said Paul, with his sure tact 
and swiftly-working imagination. “I 
had just come to anend of them. It’s 
a silly story of losses and what-not—I 
needn’t bother you with it. I thought 
I would walk to London, with the tra- 
ditional half-crown in my pocket ’’— 
he flashed a wistful smile—‘‘ and seek 
my fortune. But I fell ill at your 
gates.” 

“And now that you're restored to 
health, you propose in the same de- 
bonair fashion to—well—to resume the 
search ? ”’ 

“Of course,’ said Paul, all the fight- 
ing and aristocratic instincts returning. 
“Why not ?”’ 

There were no tears in his eyes now, 
and they looked with luminous fearless- 
ness at Miss Winwood. He drew a 
chair to the edge of the bearskin. 

“Won't yousit down, Miss Winwood ?’ 

She accepted the seat. He sat down 
too. Before replying she played with 
her fan rather roughly—more or less as 
aman might have played with it. 

“What do you think of doing ? ”’ 

“Journalism,”’ said Paul. He had 
indeed thought of it. 

“Have you any opening ? 

“None,” he laughed. ‘‘ But that’s 
the oyster I’m going to open.”’ 

Miss Winwood took a cigarette from 
a silver box near by. Paul sprang to 
light it. She inhaled in silence half-a- 
dozen puffs. ‘‘ I’m going to ask you an 
outrageous question,”’ she said, at last. 
“In the first place, I’m a severely busi- 
ness woman, and in the next I’ve got 
an uncle and a brother with cross-ex- 
amining instincts, and though I loathe 
them—the instincts, I mean—I can’t 
get away from them. We're down on 
the bed-rock of things, you and I. Will 
you tell me, straight, why you went 
away to-day to—to”—she _ hesi- 
tated—*‘ to pawn your watch and chain, 
instead of waiting till you got to 
London ?”’ ; 

Paul threw out his arms in a wide 
gesture. “‘ Why—your servants——”’ 
She cast the just lighted cigarette 
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into the fire, rose and clapped her hands 
on his shoulders, her face aflame. 
“Forgive me—I knew it—there are 
doubting Thomases everywhere—and 
I’m a woman who deals with facts, so 
that I can use them to the confusion of 


enemies. Now I have them. Ser 
Federigo’s watch and chain. Nicht 


” 


wahr ? 

Remember, you who judge this sen- 
sible woman of forty-three, that she had 
fallen in love with Paul in the most un- 
reprehensible way in the world ; and if 
a woman of that age cannot fall in love 
with a boy sweetly motherwise, what 
is the good of her? She longed to 
prove that her polyhedral crystal of a 
paragon radiated pure light from every 
one of his innumerable facets. It wasa 
matter of intense joy to turn him round 
and find each facet pure. There was 
also much pity in her heart, such as a 
woman might feel for a wounded bird 
which she had picked up and nursed in 
her bosom and healed. Ursula was 
loath to let her bird fly forth into the 
bleak winter. 

‘““ My brother and I have been talking 
about you—he is your friend, too,” she 
said, resuming her seat. ‘‘ How would 
it suit you to stay with us altogether ? ”’ 

Paul started bolt upright in his chair. 
“What do you mean?” he asked 
breathlessly, for the heavens had opened 
with dazzling unexpectedness. 

“In some such position as confiden- 
tial secretary—at a decent salary, of 
course. We've not been able to find a 
suitable man since Mr. Kinghorne left 
us in the spring. He got into Parlia- 
ment, you know, for Reddington at 
the by-election—and we've _ been 
muddling along with honorary secre- 
taries and typists. I wouldn’t suggest 
it to you,’ she went on, so as to give 
him time to think, for he sat staring at 
her, open-mouthed, bewildered, his 
breath coming quickly—‘ I shouldn’t 
suggest it to youif there werenochances 
for youinit. You would be in the thick 
of public affairs, and an ambitious man 
might find a path in them that would 
lead him anywhere. I’ve had the idea 
in my head,” she smiled, “ for some 
time. But I’ve only spoken to my 





brother about it this afternoon—he has 
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been so busy, you see—and I intended 
to have another talk with him, so as to 
crystallise things—duties, money, and 
so forth—before making you any pro- 
posal. J was going to write to you with 
everything cut and dried. But ’’— 
she hesitated delicately—‘‘I’m glad I 


didn’t. It’s so much more simple and 
friendly to talk. Now, what do you 
say?” 


Paul rose and gripped his hands to- 
gether and looked again into the fire. 
“What can I say? I could only go 
on my knees to you—and that——”’ 

‘That would be beautifully roman- 
tic and entirely absurd,” she laughed. 
‘“‘ Anyhow, it’s settled. To-morrow we 
can discuss details.’’ She rose and put 
out her hand. ‘‘ Good-night, Paul.” 

He bowed low. ‘‘ My dearest lady,” 
said he in a low voice, and went and 
held the door open for her to pass 
out. 

Then he flung up his arms wildly and 
laughed aloud and strode about the 
room in exultation. All he had hoped 
for and worked for was an exit of fan- 
tastic and barren glory. After which, 
the Deluge—anything. He had never 
dreamed of this sudden blaze of For- 
tune. Now, indeed, did the Great 
Things to which he was born lie to his 
hand. Queerly but surely Destiny 
was guiding him upwards. In every 
way Chance had worked for him. His 
poverty had been a cloak of honour ; 
the thrice-blessed pawn-ticket a patent 
of nobility. His kingdom lay before 


him, its purple mountains looming 
through the mists of dawn. And he 


would enter into it as the Awakener of 
England. He stood thrilled. The am- 
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bition was no longer the wild dream of 
yesterday. From the heart of the 
great affairs in which he would have 
his being he could pluck his awakening 
instrument. The world seemed sud- 
denly to become real. And in the midst 
of it was this wonderful, beautiful, 
dearest lady, with her keen insight, her 
delicate sympathy, her warm humanity 
She was indeed his dearest lady. With 
some extravagance, he consecrated 
himself to her service. 

After a while he sat down soberly 
and took from his pocket the cornelian 
heart which his first goddess had given 
him twelve years ago. What had be- 
come of her? He did not even know 
her name. But what happiness, he 
thought, to meet her in the plenitude 
of his greatness and show her the heart, 
and say, “I owe it all to you”! 
To her alone of mortals would he reveal 
himself. 

And then he thought of Barney Bill, 
who had helped him on his way; of 
Rowlatt, good fellow, who was dead; 
and of Jane, whom he had lost. He 
wished he could write to Jane and tell 
her the wonderful news. She would 
understand. . . . Well, well! It was 
time for bed. He rose and switched off 
the lights and went to his room. But 
as he walked through the great, noise- 
less house, he felt, in spite of Fortune’s 
bounty, a loneliness of soul ; also irri- 
tation at having lost Jane. What a 
letter he could have written to her! 
He could not say the things with which 
his heart was bursting to anyone on 
earth but Jane. Why had he lost 
Jane? The prospective Awakener of 
England wanted Jane. 
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IS name was John 
Selden Winthrop. 
He was twenty-six 
years old, five feet 
ten inches tall, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, 
cold in manner, 
sparing of speech, 
with a degree and 





burdened 
a sense of his own philosophy. I 
believe he had some money, too, though 


natty, 


that doesn’t matter. He laid emphasis 
on his philosophy : that observation of 
life—adventure—was the foundation 
of wisdom. That is one of the ways 
he put it. 


{ll rights reserved. 


“Human nature,’ said Winthrop, 


‘is changeless in its essence. In Eng- 
land we are slightly artificial. We are 


getting away from first principles. I 
have been given to understand that 
down here in the South Seas one can 
observe primitive man—see behind the 
scenes, as Mr. Cook says. It is very 
interesting.”’ 

As ammunition, he carried about with 
him a green volume of the Sunday, or 
Monday, lectures of a fellow named 
Cook, Joseph Cook. He also hada book 
of poetry by Emerson, and somebody 
else’s treatise on ‘“‘ Experimental Psy- 
chology.”” Thus equipped, he came to 
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Honolulu wait of Raw 
Humanity. 

For six months he frequented the 
hotels, made decorous trips to the Pali, 
interviewed the doctors at’ the leper- 
station, walked dignifiedly up Hotel 
Street, watched the mixed races at play 
and battle at Iwilei, poked his thin, 
aristocratic nose past the jalousies of 
Palama, and regarded his notebook with 
an expectant air, much as if he hoped at 
any moment to see its fair pages writ 
over with Real Life. At times he came 
up the steps to the Advertiser office and 
discoursed on the Sense for Life, which, 
I take it, is some college phrase for the 
three passions—woman, work and 
wisdom. 

“T shall enjoy seeing a genuine ad- 
venture,” he would conclude. “ I have 
several experiments to make. -I have 
been told that men will act contrary to 
their inherited convictions under the 
stress of extraordinary situations. For 
example, men used to kill their rivals in 
love. A man would fight to win his 
wife. I contend that love is a far differ- 
ent matter, and that a man would as 
soon think of committing murder to win 
a wife as he would of killing in order to 
gain his soul’s salvation. By obser- 
vation down here of the influence of 
primitive passion, I hope to gain a good 
foundation for a treatise on the fact that 
our civilisation depends for its degree en- 
tirely on the value which it sets on the 
life of the individual. I shall witness at 
first-hand some of the effects of an un- 
artificial environment on men of vary- 
ing stages of mental and moral cultiva- 
tion.” 

“If you wish to see murder and sudden 
death, you may have to run some risk,” 
I told him. 

“| shall merely keep my eyes open,”’ 
he informed me. ‘“‘ I shan’t mix in with 
any of your quarrels. Consider me 
merely a scientific observer.” 

In those days, as the Bible says, a 
schooner came swinging up from the 
deep South with an old man and a 
young woman seated on the after-rail, 
hauled into Honolulu and slipped up to 
a berth off Fort Street. It was Michael 


and lay in 


Tunbridge and his daughter Flora, come 
up from Godfrey Island with a tale 
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about Pierre Jourjon and the looting of 
their little square treasure-box of pearls, 
It appeared that Pierre had also seized 
Godfrey and was holding it on the plea 
that it was French territory. 

Michael stormed the citadel of the 
prime minister, and found little hope of 
aid. Capital looked askance at his re- 
quest for ten thousand dollars where- 
with to buy arms and ammunition to 
slay the looter and his crew. Michael 
got indignant, rolled his sleeves back 
over his withered arms, and swore by 
the angry gods that he would return 
single-handed and kill Jourjon, and 
send the remains to the cannibal islands 
as kumshaw. Flora sat on the /anai of 
the Royal Hawaiian and listened to the 
band. She was a fine, large, hazel-eyed 
girl, with a queer fashion of suddenly 
turning her head as if to surprise you 
while you stood behind her. 

In time, Michael found that nobody 
appreciated his troubles on Godfrey ; 
and, because of his talk, no one would 
honour his drafts at three hundred and 
sixty days, though Michael’s credit had 
always been first-chop. So he came to 
me and said, “‘ I’m going back to God- 
frey to-morrow. These islands up here 
are spoiled. There isn’t a man left on 


7em. But I’ll show that Frenchman 
who’s alive and who’s dead. Come 
along and write it up.” 

I was young then. I went. That 


night I saw Winthrop and told him a 
little of the story. ‘‘ When I get back 
I’ll give you something to put in your 
notebook,” I said. 

He studied this awhile, and then said, 
very calmly, “If I’m not intruding, I 
shall go, too. D’ye suppose——’’ 

“T do,” I returned. ‘‘ Come 
I'll fix it up with Michael.” 

So it happened that, on a fine morn- 
ing, the schooner Mariana put out be- 
yond the mother-of-pearl waters of Oahu 
and took the trades in her big brown 
sails and blew down to the south with 
Michael, Flora, John Selden Winthrop 
and myself on her soaring quarter-deck. 

Once or twice Michael, holding his 
thin beard in one hand, sounded him on 
his opinion of what should be done to 
Jourjon, looter, robber and pirate. To 
these appeals Winthrop intimated 


on. 
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strongly that he was come on this voyage 
merely because it gave promise of afford- 
ing material for scientific investigation. 

To Flora he behaved with great discre- 
tion, occasionally noticing her attempts 
at conversation and, apparently, arm- 
ing them for comparison with some- 
thing that Joseph Cook or Emerson or the 
Experimental Psychologist had said. 
At meals he would sit quite straight in 
his revolving chair and pointedly ad- 
dress his calm remarks to me, giving the 
impression that Michael and his girl 
were exhibits in a cage, apparatus with 
which he intended to conduct an experi- 
ment. 

Flora was no schoolgirl. She had been 
educated abroad, and many men had 
paid homage to her beauty and her wit. 
For three weeks she glanced quietly at 
Winthrop, with a little smile about her 
lips and an odd, calculating expression 
in her splendid eyes. Then she said to 
him, ‘‘ How old are you ? ” 

A simple question. But it was the 
first query she had put to him in all 
those three weeks, and it took Winthrop 
aback, just as if, after all, his aloofness 
easily was resolved into a simple sum 
if one knew how young he was. He 
stammered, and answered with the plain 
number: “‘ Twenty-six.” 


It was dark when we reached the low 
shadow of Godfrey Island. The Mariana 
breasted a heavy current that swirled 
noisily under her forefoot. The captain 
stared into the darkness with an intent 
gaze. Flora leaned back in her chair 
with an abstracted look of meditation, 
as if she did not hear the hoarse menaces 
of old Michael, who paced the planks 
handling a shining revolver and cursed 
the small light that twinkled on shore to 
show him where Jourjon was enjoying 
the enforced hospitality of the Tun- 
bridge home. Even Winthrop seemed 
slightly nervous andasked me constantly 
what I thought would be done. I did 
not know. I suggested that either 
Jourjon or Michael would be killed. 

Winthrop demanded again and again, 
“What for? What are they fighting 
over? Why kill each other ? ”’ as if he 


blamed me horribly for bringing him 
“ Of 


Into a compromising position, 
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course I shan’t allow myself to be mixed 
up in it,” he announced. 

The Mariana made the pass and en- 
tered the long, curved lagoon at whose 
farther end shone the light. The head- 
sails were brailed up, the vessel slipped 
along the undulating shore more and 
more slowly, the mainsail came down, 
the anchor splashed overboard in a 
fountain of fiery phosphorescence, and 
old Michael trembled at the rail, calling 
for a boat to be lowered away. When 
the ladder was over and the small boat 
nosed its lower round, the old man 
snarled, ‘“‘ Now let’s go and fix that 
Frenchman. We'll show him who's 
who on Godfrey.”’ His eyes, as he cast 
them over us, gleamed wickedly. 

Winthrop flatly refused to go. Flora 
smiled at me, and suggested, ‘‘ Suppose 
we leave Mr. Winthrop a pistol. He 
may get afraid.” 

That gentleman fell into the snare, 
saying solemnly, ‘‘ Thanks very much. 
I’m armed.” 

“Then don’t shoot any of us,” she 
laughed lightly, and swung herself down 
into the boat. 

Winthrop grabbed me by the arm as I 
was about to follow, and demanded that 
she come back. “It’s no place for a 
woman,” he urged. 

“Nor for a philosopher, 
from the boat. 

We pulled to the shore, and as we 
neared the shelving sand, Michael 
fingered his revolver. ‘‘ I’ve a notion 
to kill him on sight,” he said bitterly. 

““ Give him a chance,”’ Flora said. 

“But he can pot us open-handed,”’ 
Michael insisted. 

Flora laughed. “I'll talk to him,” 
she said. ‘‘I know Jourjon and he’s 
very polite. He won’t shoot so long as 
a woman isin the crowd. He’s not like 
an American, papa. He’s very respect- 
fal,” 

The old man shut up, and we scraped 
up on the beach, getting out stiffly. A 
voice greeted us from the shadow of the 
palms. ‘‘ You are welcome!’ 

“You pirate, come out of that and 
I'll kill you!” yelled Michael. 

“You are very impolite and excited,” 
said the unseen one in excellent English. 
“ You forget that a lady is present.” 


, 


’ she called up 
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‘“Mr. Jourjon,” said Flora quietly, 
we have come back to get our pro- 


“cc 


perty. I’ve persuaded my father not 
to kill you—just yet. May we come 
up?” 


The invisible man laughed and an- 
swered, ‘‘Come on. I’m glad to see 
you.” 

We walked up through the intense 
darkness, and almost immediately a 
slim figure came out and met us, “I 
saw your schooner coming into the 
pass,”’ he said, in a smooth tone. “So 
I hurried the boys with supper. May I 
have the honour of your presence at 
at my house ? ” 

Old Michael stuck his revolver into his 
jacket-pocket and cursed violently under 
his breath. ‘‘ You may fool away to- 
night with all that fine small talk,”’ he 
snarled aloud. ‘‘ But to-morrow we'll 
have a settlement. If you think for a 
moment that I’m going to let a blasted 
Frenchman come and steal my island, 
you're mistaken.”’ 

“* Till to-morrow,” 
‘“‘ But supper is waiting. 
very hungry ? ” 

We had reached the shore with our 
eyes straining for the first sight of the 
enemy. We had crept up the crinkling 
sand with our hands on our hips, like 
prowling burglars. And the whole 
tragedy had turned farce. We were go- 
ing to supper. But Flora emphasised 
the situation: “I'd better warn you 
not to approach the schooner till day- 
light,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘ There’s a man 
out there who intends to shoot anybody 
that tries to board the vessel.”’ 

“Why does he refuse my _ hospi- 
tality ?’’ Jourjon demanded. 

““ Papa said he was coming ashore to 
kill you,” she replied. ‘‘ And that ap- 
peared to him an embarrassing situation. 
You see, he had never been introduced 
to you.” 

‘““T must reassure him,’’ Jourjon said 
promptly. ‘‘ You know the way, do 
you not? Please go and make your- 
selves at home. I must greet this 
polite gentleman.’’ He stood aside, 
and we passed on in the darkness. 

But we did not go far. With one 
accord, we stopped, watching the dim 
shadow of Jourjon travel down to the 


came the reply. 
Is Miss Flora 
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shore and the boat. Once there, he 
leaped in and shoved off, leaving the 
kanakas sitting up by the margin of the 
lagoon. We heard the powerful sweep 
of the oar that he used as a scull, saw 
the flash of the sea fire, and heard a hail 
from the schooner’s deck. 

‘““T am Mr. Jourjon, the proprietor of 
the island,’’ the infernal scoundrel an- 
swered in a high voice. ‘‘ I have come 
to invite you to dinner with me, my 
dear sir.”’ 

We heard a muffled confab on the 
schooner and Winthrop’s voice cut the 
darkness. “‘ I’m armed,” he said. 

‘“ But I invite you to dinner,” Jour- 
jon replied, thrusting the boat boldly up 
to the Mariana’s side. Other words 
followed, and then a silence. We 
seemed to discern the small boat return- 


ing. Later we saw that two men were 
init. Jourjon helped Winthrop out on 


the sand with exaggerated courtesy. 

‘““ Now,” said our host, “‘ let us go and 
see what supper the natives have pro- 
vided for us.’’ He turned to Winthrop 
with a polite sweep of the hand. “I 
can’t tell you how difficult it is to im- 
press on these kanakas the nicer rules of 
cuisine. In fact ’’—his tone became 
vibrant with annoyance—“ I had to kill 
one this afternoon.”’ 

Flora took a quick step aside and 
faced him in the darkness, a glimmer of 
fire in her eyes. ‘‘ How dared you!” 
she breathed. ‘‘ Who was it? ”’ 

Jourjon’s deprecating shrug was al- 
most audible. ‘‘I am so sorry!” he 
said. ‘‘ But discipline must be main- 
tained. It was John Ii.” 

As the name passed his lips, we 
stepped upon the Janai of the Tunbridge 
house and the light streamed out on us, 
showing Winthrop’s perplexed, thin 
face, Michael’s moody visage and the 
exchange of defiance between Flora and 
the Frenchman. Really, it was amaz- 
ing to see the sudden stillness that 
seemed to have absorbed her out of her 
hot anger. Defiant she was; but it 
was a strange, obscure kind of defiance, 
as though she had confronted an unex- 
pected strength in her opponent. Across 
Jourjon’s features flitted an expression 
of solicitude. 

Winthrop dragged me back, as Flora 








Winthrop came up to the house and confronted Flora. “Is there anything more I can do for 
you?” he demanded. Flora dropped her eyes and picked an hibiscus blossom to 
and pp P 
pieces, Did you do that for me?” she inquired presently (fage 277). 
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passed on ahead of her bowing host, 
great anxicty plainly written in his 
manner. “‘ This is very absurd,” he 
said. ‘‘I presume these people are 
joking. Such jokes are in bad taste, 
don’t you think? We are in an awk- 
ward position. What shall we do ? ’ 

“Go in and get some supper,” I an- 
swered. 

“With these—these monsters!’ he 
brought the last word out emphatically. 
I—I refuse ! ”’ 

His voice rose so sharply that Jourjon 
heard and turned back. “ Is there any- 
thing I can do for you, Mr. Winthrop ? ”’ 
heasked. ‘Iregret the poor accommo- 
dations, but I didn’t expect you, you 
see. 

Winthrop glanced at me, and then 
said to his self-appointed host, “ But 
you killed somebody ! ” 

Jourjon’s air was one of perfect desol- 
ation. “‘ And I didn’t know you were 
arriving or I should have—what you call 
it >—postponed it. I would not wil- 
lingly disturb a guest, even at the risk of 
letting a servant go unpunished. But 
it is past. Will not Mr. Winthrop for- 
give ? 

Winthrop stood fast. 

‘“T suggest also,’ went on Jourjon 
cunningly, “that Mr. Winthrop is the 
escort, the cavalier of the lovely Miss 
Flora. Is not Mr. Winthrop bound to 
obey her wishes? She desires supper.” 

Now, you wouldn’t imagine that so 
audacious a remark would capture that 
cold collegian, would you ? It did. He 
accepted the intimation of his rudeness, 
bowed, and we passed in, Jourjon lead- 
ing the way among the flowers with 
unctuous hospitality. 

But here Jourjon’s momentary tri- 
umph ended. The table was spread in 
the shadowy length of the /anaz, resplen- 
dent with napery, silver and glass. At 
the head of it sat Flora ; opposite her 
sat Michael. A kanaka girl murmured 
hysterically behind her mistress’s chair, 
and the old man glowered at a brown 
man who gibbered in fear, clattering 
plates in his shaking hands. As we 
came in, Flora glanced up carelessly, 
waved me to a seat at her left and told 
Winthrop to take the chair to her right. 
Jourjon dropped hesitatingly into the 
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other seat hastily shoved under him by 
the terror-stricken servant. : 

Kanakas know but one master. The 
two serving, and the others shuffling on 
the outskirts, recognised that their old 
master and mistress were come back 
and thereby their enforced allegiance to 
Jourjon was swept away. He knew it, 
and his thin brows contracted wickedly, 

The meal was one of constant in- 
terplay of chat, laughter and veiled 
innuendo. Winthrop, naturally, lost 
the meaning of it all. To him it merely 
presented an inexplicable and revolting 
association of a murderer and _ two 
adventurers. He gazed dumbly at his 
hostess and her radiance, gave mono- 
syllables in return for Jourjon’s cold, 
polite remarks. So the conversation lay 
between us three mostly: Flora, Jour- 
jon and myself. Old Michael hadn’t 
much to say. 

I remember one interchange between 
Flora and Jourjon. He said: “I am 
very glad that you are here at this time. 
I was at a loss to know how to amuse my 
friends who are coming up from Papeete. 
You relieve me of a _ responsibility, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

‘““ And I shall be glad to welcome any 
of your friends, just as I shall make you 
welcome,”’ she said simply. 

“ And the good Mr. Winthrop, will he 
assist you ?”’ he went on, cutting his 
pear with a deft knife. 

“Mr. Winthrop, I fear, is disappointed 
in the entertainment we provide,” she 
returned. 

Jourjon slyly eyed her. ‘Eh? He 
expected the tragedy ? And he finds— 
supper? Sometimes it is supper, made- 
moiselle, when we await tragedy—or 
death.” 

She smiled at him. ‘ Everything 
comes to him who waits.” 

‘“‘ And he, he is waiting ? 

Here Michael looked up, and said ina 
harsh voice, ‘“‘ We are all waiting.” 

Recalling that evening and the set- 
ting of these remarks, I admire the cool- 
ness of the Frenchman. He was quite 
alone. As I found out afterwards, he 
had sent his schooner back for rein- 
forcements, not yet arrived. The 
kanakas, who at first might have fought 
for him, were gone wholly back to his 
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enemies. He faced three white men 
across the tablecloth. The girl alone 
was a trifle distracted from the object of 
our visit which was, as he knew, to kill 
him, to put an end to his domination of 
Godfrey Island. Yet he dallied with 
his pear, drawing his thin eyebrows up 
occasionally with an air of amusement, 
amusement which politeness (his manner 
gave us to understand) forbade him to 
express otherwise. 

When the meal was finished, Flora 
called the maid and said in the native 
tongue, ““ Is my room ready Ais 

The girl’s terrified face drew the 
attention of us all. Even Winthrop 
inquired, “‘ What is the matter ? ”’ 

‘“Mr. Jourjon has seen fit to install 
himself in my room,” Flora answered 
with a blush. 

“An intrusion!” Jourjon declared 
hastily. ‘‘ But justified, I hope. It 
was eloquent of beauty and I always re- 
joice in loveliness, even in its absence.” 

Queer, what things will stir up the 
otherwise unstirrable. Winthrop got it 
into his head that the Frenchman had 
trespassed upon Miss Tunbridge’s pri- 
vacy. His face flushed and his lips 
opened. But he found nothing to say, 
I suppose, for he closed the mouth again 
with a determined and resolute air. We 
rose from the table. 

Keeping things in her own hands, 
Flora dismissed us all, saying that she 
would retire. Michael sat grimly back 
against the rail of the /anai and inter- 
rogated a native who answered him in 
hoarse barkings of fear. Winthrop and 
I strolled out upon the little lawn to- 
ward the beach of the lagoon. And 
Jourjon, seemingly crestfallen, followed 
us at a short distance, afterwards dis- 
appearing into the shadows. 

On the beach, Winthrop demanded an 
accounting. Hesaid he had been grossly 
misinformed ; that he had understood 
from me, from Michael, and from Flora, 
that this was merely a voyage of dis- 
covery, possibly of occupation, of an 
island already discovered but never 
taken under the flag. He admitted that 
he had come along in hopes of seeing 
new things ; he denied that he had in- 
tended to eat with a murderer, or with a 
man so lost to all sense of propriety as 
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to seize a young woman’s room in her 
absence. 

I was provoked. Winthrop had had 
plenty of opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the expedition and its purpose. 
He had wilfully withdrawn himself. I 
had told Michael that the young man 
might “‘ come in handy,” and on that 
understanding Tunbridge had welcomed 
him. I foresaw that this calm, ignorant 
young philosopher might easily make a 
mess of the whole business. I did my 
best. I referred him to Flora. 
3ut she has retired,’’ he remon- 
strated. ‘‘I must know to-night.” 

Jourjon strolled out of the shadows at 
this moment, smoking a cigarette. He 
smiled at us through the moonlit dusk 
and took up the conversation as though 
he had had a share in it all along. “‘ If 
Mr. Winthrop will accompany me for a 
little while,” he said gently, ‘I shall 
explain to him.” 

The shrewdness of his play checked 
me. I knew very well how he might 
bend this honest, philosophic youth to 
his own ends, but I knew of no way of 
staving him off. Before I could formu- 
late any objection they were walking 
away, Winthrop haughtily keeping a 
yard’s distance from the Frenchman. 
I followed. 

‘I appreciate extremely the chance 
to make this clear to a gentleman,” the 
rascal began smoothly. ‘‘ This matter 
has been too much mixed up by people 
who have nothing to do with it. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Winthrop, I am here 
as the representative of the French Re- 
public. I am trying to do my painful 
duty with as little agony as possible to 
the excellent young woman and her 
father. But you understand, I am 
bound to do my duty!” 

Winthrop warmed to the villain in- 
stantly. I heard him remark on the 
friendship of the two nations. I 
groaned. For half-an-hour I listened 
to this accomplished robber speaking of 
the necessity that France had foreseen 
of protecting her naval bases against 
Germany, of the care the Republic took 
that she should at no time break 
through any conventions or treaties. 
He didn’t refrain from hinting that the 
United States secretly favoured the 
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exclusion of the Tunbridges and 
the occupation of Godfrey by Jourjon 
for the French. 

“You possibly witnessed what recep- 
tion Tunbridge got from the government 
authorities in Honolulu,’ he remarked 
at a venture. I sought Flora. 

She had not gone to bed, but sat in 
the shadow, just outside the lattice of 
her door, and listened tomy tale. When 
it was ended she astonished me by a 
sob. I caught my breath and begged 
her to tell what the matter was. She 
thrust out her slim, white hand in a piti- 
ful gesture of sorrow. “‘ John Ii was 
such a dear boy!’’ she whispered. “‘ He 
was devoted to me. I taught him to 
say his prayers every night, with his 
forehead on the top of the /anai. Every 
night when the clock’s bell struck nine, 
he would slip out of the darkness and 
say, ‘ Missie Florrie, I ready to pray for 
you.’ . . . And I left him, poor slim 
little lad, to be butchered by that———”’ 

She stopped. [Isat still, listening. I 
heard her subdued sobbing. 

The unspeakable rascality of that 
Frenchman! For mere loot he had 
come to this peaceful and prosperous 
islet and driven out its master and mis- 
tress ; he had laid unclean hands on her 
most familiar possessions ; he had killed 
her devoted servant ; now he was se- 
ducing the one man by whose help she 
might again come into herown. If Win- 
throp opposed us, we should have a hard 
task to regain the island, as Jourjon’s 
reinforcements were almost due. 

Suddenly we heard a short, sharp 
exclamation, instantly followed by a 
loud curse from Jourjon. ‘I told the 
wretches to bury the body,” he was 
snarling. His voice rose shrilly, ‘“‘ Boys, 
boys! Come here!” 

Then we heard Winthrop say in a deep 
baritone, ‘ Is this the boy you killed ? ” 

“Thrice accursed devils !’’ stormed 
Jourjon. ‘‘ Am I not master here? I 
shall kill others if they don’t come and 
bury this carcass.”’ 

Jourjon’s rage seemed to pass over 
Winthrop, for we caught his next words, 
announced in a clear, heavy voice : 
“Why did you kill a mere boy ? ” 

Something in the tone carried warning 
to the Frenchman, for he quickly said, 
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forcing his calm, ‘‘ He disobeyed me in 
an important matter. He had_ been 
disobedient before. The example was 
needed. I was compelled to kill him.” 
He yelled again for servants. 

Flora stepped back into her room, 
picked up a fragile oil-lamp, and came 
out into the Janai. She crossed it 
rapidly and came to a halt at the edge of 
it. The steady ray of light penetrated 
just far enough into the shadow to show 
dimly, the figures of two men. 

‘“ Mr. Winthrop ! ”’ she called. 

For one moment I feared that that 
call wouldn’t be answered. But Win- 
throp, who was bent over, straightened 
up and turned toward her. “ Here | 
am, Miss Tunbridge.” 

‘ T wished to say,’’ she went on quiet- 
ly, “‘ that you fellows mustn’t kill any 
more of my friends.”’ ; 

You see the point ? Winthrop stood 
over a dead body, in deep darkness, 
without a witness (so far as he knew) to 
prove that he hadn’t done the murder 
himself. The girl, giving up hope of 
him, had boldly thrust him into the 


company of the grinning looter. Win- 
throp stared a long time.at her. Then 


he bent his gaze on the airy Jourjon. 
Later he walked away without a word. 

Afterwards he came into my room, 
looked me over carefully, and walked 
out again. In five minutes, I followed 
him and found a notebook in his hand. 
He was perturbed beyond anything you 
can imagine. 

I couldn’t resist the temptation. 
“Why don’t you have a glance at Emer- 
son ?’’ I demanded. ‘“ He might have 
something to say.” 

It stirred him up tremendously. He 
cursed me. Hecalled me names. And 
as he went on, getting into a sort of cold, 
white heat, I detected the raw man in 
him rising to the surface. Underneath 
all his youth and polish and philosophy, 
human nature seethed as_ violently 
as it does in you or in me; and he 
hadn’t learned to control it. In fact, 
I barely escaped alive. He would have 


killed me with his hands, if I hadn't 
fenced him off and disappeared. 

The next morning, old Michael stole 
out of his room into mine with a shiny 
revolver in his feeble hand. 
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no need of fussing about thisany longer,”’ 
he announced. “I’m going to shoot 
Jourjon.” 

“ But others of his kind are coming,” 
I urged. “ This is really a sort of in- 
ternational affair. Think what Win- 
throp may do.” 

“T shall kill him, too,” said that 
amazingly vital old chap. Then his 
voice broke, and he cried out very 
loudly, “‘ I’ll kill them!” 

The tones must have carried far, for 
almost immediately the door opened 
and Flora appeared, dressed, ready for 
breakfast. ‘‘ Whom are you going to 
kill, papa?” she demanded calmly. 

“ Jourjon first, then, that sissy we 
brought down on the Mariana.” 

At this point, Winthrop thrust his 
way in among us, blue eyes glowing. He 
didn’t seem to have heard what the old 
man had said, for he turned directly to 
Flora. ‘‘ Did he take your room?”’ he 
demanded. 

She glanced at him merely, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ What difference does that 
make to you? Go back to your part- 
ner.” 

I suppose Winthrop had never been 
in a tight place before ; his wits refused 
to work properly. He flushed—and it 
wasn’t a boyish flush, either—and then 
he swung on old Michael. “‘ I’ve been 
pretty blind to just what was going on 
here,” he said. ‘‘ But I begin to see 
the truth. You're willing to sacrifice 
your daughter to your avarice. You’ve 
got her into a lovely mess, I must say. 
What for? What for? All for the 
sake of a little money.”’ 

Michael nearly had a fit. ‘‘ And 
whose money am I trying to save ? ” he 
roared. “‘ You  blackguard! Don’t 
you come trying your airson me. This 
ismy island. It’s been my island for a 
dozen years and I’m going to keep it for 
my daughter after me, even if I have to 
kill both you scoundrels! Don’t try 
any of your smooth schemes on me ! ” 

To emphasise his remarks he stuck his 
revolver under Winthrop’s chin. We 
both—the girl and I—looked on. For 
one instant the young fellow’s eyes 
wavered and then he jumped the old 
man and jerked the weapon away from 
him. Flora cried out, and I made 
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ready to interfere. But before I could 
catch his arm, Winthrop was gone. 

I ran after him, and therefore I can 
tell you just what happened in the next 
five minutes on Godfrey Island. Just 
outside the door Jourjon was waiting, a 
short carbine in the crook of his arm. 
As Winthrop emerged he hailed him 
curtly. ‘‘ You’d better come over on 
my side,”’ he told him. “I’ve fooled 
long enough with these people. This 
isiand is worth a cold million for us both, 
my dear fellow. Get rid of the old chap 
and I guess the girl will stay with——”’ 

I suppose Winthrop’s sudden dash 
discomposed him, for he didn’t bring 
the carbine up quickly enough and the 
shot went wild. Then the philosopher 
landed on him. 

I thought, of course, Winthrop would 
use the revolver which he had snatched 
from Michael, but it wasn’t in his mind 
to do that. Maybe it didn’t occur to 
him. Instead, he got Jourjon by the 
throat, shook him horribly till a knife 
clinked out of his hand and then—— 

Flora saved Jourjon’s life—what was 
left in his body. She stepped out and 
called into Winthrop’s deaf ears till he 
heard. When he looked up, she said, 
“You’ve avenged me. Let him go.”’ 

Winthrop’s eyes were blurred, his face 
chalk pale. He got up, shaking; but 
by a big effort he quieted himself and 
slipped aside while I bent to see how 
much of Jourjon there was left. After 
a time, old Michael and I managed to 
get him half-conscious. 

His first choked words in French, were 
to the effect: “I'll go away! Let me 
go!’’ Later he stared up at us, lying 
on his back, and cursed Winthrop by all 
the gods of the Lower Seas, his purple 
lips quivering with fear. 

Michael turned his disgusted eyes 
away and told me that there was no 
more danger from Jourjon. “ You 
might shoot him full of holes, cut him 
into ribbons, or tie him into a knot from 
poison, and he’d stick to his nerve and 
his work ; but he’s met up with a man 
who uses his hands and his fists, and 
nobody in the whole world ever again 
will have to be afraid of this man any 
more. 

An hour later, Winthrop came up to 
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the house and confronted Flora. His face 
was calm once more, but his expression 
was new. “Is there anything more 
I can do for you?” he demanded. 

Flora dropped her eyes and picked an 
hibiscus blossom to pieces. “ Did you 
do that for me ? ”’ she inquired presently. 

Winthrop smiled, a faint, constrained 
smile, without mirth init. ‘‘ I suppose 
I did,” he answered slowly. “‘I am 
ashamed. I lost my temper, of course. 
But I couldn’t bear to see you insulted 
and so——”’ 

“‘ So you tried to kill him,”’ she whis- 
pered. She looked at him with wet 
eyes, glanced suddenly over her shoulder 
as if to surprise some eavesdropper, and 
fled into her room, leaving Winthrop to 
stand in a brown study under the palms. 

“You seem to have a taste for ad- 
venture, after all,’ I said. 

“I—I might have killed him,” he 
muttered, shaking with horror. 

I have seen men before in his plight. 
I tested him further. “‘ You did kill 
him,” I remarked. 

Most of us, it is likely, have at one 
time or another come near to killing a 
man. If we haven’t finished the act, 
let us thank God, for life is different after 
murder, whether justified or not. John 
Selden Winthrop, aware that he had 
tried to kill, shook with nervousness, 
was less thana man. But when I told 
him that he had indeed put Jourjon 
clean out of his life, when he knew that 
in a few minutes, with his hands and 
his fists, he had sent a man whose 
name he knew to his last accounting, 
he faced me. 

This time his limbs didn’t tremble, 
and his face was composed. In his eyes 
lay an expression of understanding, of 
comprehension of a difficulty in our 
existence, a look that seemed to say, 
“‘ T have solved one problem.”’ 

I don’t want you to make a mistake 
and misunderstand the fellow when I 
tell you what he said. His words were 
uttered in all seriousness, without a 
trace of lightness or disrespect for the 
laws of God. But, after all, his remark 
is not without its moral bearing : “‘ This 


is the real thing!” That was his sole 


saying, the only comment he made upon 
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the denouement of his search for ad- 
venture. 


A few days later the Mariana was 
hauling out into the pass with myself 
and old Michael on her deck. Michael 
was waving his hand to Flora, who 
walked along the little shore of the 
lagoon abreast of us. “‘ Tell Winthrop 
to hurry up! ”’ he cried to her. 

The philosopher scrambled out of the 
bushes and leaped into a small boat. A 
few strokes of an oar and he was along- 
side the schooner. ‘I’m not going,” 
he said curtly. “ Tell them to send my 
mail down here by the Mariana. Buy 
me some tobacco, too. I’m not going 
back.”’ 

“Why not ? ” I demanded, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Haven’t you had adventure 
enough ? ” 

“Some more of Jourjon’s friends 
might turn up while Mr. Tunbridge is 
away and Flora is alone,”’ he said briefly. - 

“ But your friends—what will they 
say—in Boston ? ” I demanded. 

Winthrop turned and looked back to 
the slender beach where Flora stood 
waiting for him. His face betrayed an 
inward amazement, a profound astonish- 
ment at himself, at his predicament, at 
the outcome of his voyage of sight-see- 
ing and note-taking. They tell us that 
the dying man sees his whole life in re- 
trospect, with its vista of circumstance, 
struggle, failure, success. I'll swear 
that Winthrop, standing in that small 
boat holding to the rail of the gently 
moving schooner, saw behind him all 
the sharp details of his humdrum and 
impeccable existence; saw his irre- 
proachable family, his decent home, his 
library, his circle of cultured acquain- 
tances—the whole suddenly ending 
(like a rifle-shot) in a preposterous ad- 
venture, suddenly narrowing down into 
a point which lay in the heart of a wilful 
and lovely woman standing lightly on 
the coral of an unknown isle. 

He turned and gazed at me with a 
glance of pleading, renunciation, and 
pride, took his hand from the schooner’s 
rail and turned back to Flora Tunbridge, 
while old Michacl altered the Mariana’s 
course to take the pass for the open sea. 
Joun FLEMING WILSON, 
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Foulsham 
Banfield. 


MISS DAISY 
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Understudying 
Miss Sertie Millar 
in “The Marriage 


Market ” at Daly's 


Theatre in the autun another mile- 
stone on the path to a wider drama 
through the censorship will have been 
achieved. When et Delila, 
the was represented at 
Covent Garden a few vears it 
was thought that we were travelling 
very fast indeed—but it was argued, 


Samson 
opera, rst 


ago, 








is an opera, played in a foreign 
anguage, and so the sensibilities of 
even the very susceptible will hardly 
be hurt. But length 

have Biblical characters speaking 
English in a drama performed at a 
regular playhouse, under popular con 


now w are al 


ditions, and passing the censorship 
in the usual, legitimate way. It marks 
something of an epoch. We have 
had several such works given semi- 


privately under the aegis of the various 
societies who perform plays in spite 
of the Examiner of Plays, but that 
is quite another matter. 

I remember speaking to Mr. Parke 
on the subject, when he returned from 
America after the successful production 
there of this work, and, in reply to my 
expression of hope that we in England 
might be allowed to see it, he rathe 
despondently said that it was quite 
impossible—that it was against th: 
rule of the censorship to permit any 
such subject upon the English 
Phis just about the time 
Mrs. Perey Dearmer’s “‘ morality " play 
upon the same theme had been pro- 
duced by the Morality Play Society 
at the King’s Hall in Covent Garden 
and we discussed the condition ot 
things which sanctioned these per 
formances in demi-semi-private, and 
prohibited them in the full light of 


stage. 


was that 


day. It must not be thought that 
Mr. Parker was in any rebellious 


"a MISS PHYLLIS DARE: 


Dancing Mistress” 





Taking the name-part in ‘ The 
at the Adelphi 





mood, or criticised adversely the atti- 
tude of the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment. He accepted the situation 
and, regretfully, the impossibility of 
his work being presented in England, 
So that his pleasure must have been 
very great on learning that th 
had been relaxed in his favour. 


rule 


DRAMA REVERENTLY 


STAGED 


No ONE can be more delighted than 
I am at this admirable broad-minded- 
ness and clear sight of the Censor. It 
shows that the gentlemen responsible 
recognise that circumstances © alter 
that a serious work by a noted 
author, represented under the tasteful 
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ind tactful conditions which regulate nate with ragtime, 
His Majesty’s Theatre, can properly and Biblical figures 





be permitted. jostling suggestive 

But I do hope, as I said last “revues ”’ for the 
month, that this clarity of vision “ten-o’clock { 
ind sense of the fitness of things will — turn.’’ ( ° K F 


° . Q. 
be as greatly in evidence in the othe Mer. Parker, & aa” 
lirection—that they will not assent having provided a yy Coos 


to a flood of pseudo-“ religious ”’ pageant play of Eng- Y land in 
plays at inferior houses, and sacred Drake, now _ takes Jd the life of 
“sketches ’’ at the music-halls. 1 Joseph and makes g a pageant 
do hope that liberty will not grow play out of part yi of the Book 
into licence. That would be perfectly — of Genesis. f Pharaoh and the 
horrible. great people P a of the theme 
We do not want the Bible to alter- appear in jf it—thestory of Poti- 
phar’s i wife finds a place. 


A 
“yf 


is glad that it is Mr. 
Fe Parker, with his com- 
ef / mand of literary English 
4 and his sense of reticence, 
who is doing this. in certain 

other hands we know what would 
happen to it—the story of passion 
would become melodrama, and _ the 
colour would be laid on with a trowel. 
We should have Joseph and Hts 
brethren in terms of The Sign of the 
(yvoss—an excellent melodrama in its 
way, but one whose characters, being 
fictitious, do not demand the sense of 
decorum which, we may be certain, 
will be exhibited in those of Joseph. 
Anything less would be unthinkable in 
connection with a play by Mr. Parke 

produced by Sir Herbert Tree. 


One 
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‘ the Criterion Theatre belongs is that 
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priately housed in the old home of 
Pink Dominoes. The adaptation 
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MISS EFGYA MYERS: 


had the usual English hypocrisy in 
every line of it, and the customary 
euphemisms—which deceived nobody, 
and were not intended to deceive 
anybody thinly veiled, or, rather, 
revealed, what was really intended to 
be understood. All this is not peculiar 
to Oh, I Sayv!—tt is the usual, and 
necessary, concession to the English 
lesire not to be openly, shall we say 


“indelicate ”’ : This may be hypo- 
risy—it is; but it is probably better 
to be hypocritical in some ways. It 


shows, at any rate, a knowledge that 
things are not exactly as they should be. 

Those who desire th censorship 
to be abolished are, with their eves 
open, content that such plays as Of 
I Say ! should be merely the beginning, 





The ‘‘ girl with the india-rubter face” who appeared during 
his farewell season with Sirs Johnston Forbes Robertson 


the primer, of a course of sensuality, 
for without the censorship — farces 
would begin where Oh, I Say! left 
off. Gradually, but with ever-increas 
ing impetus, the thing would grow 


along a line of indecency until it 
became impossible. 
PUBLIC AND PREsS—TIE \ 


OF A Boom 


WITHIN THE LAW, at the Hay- 


market, proved to be, as I predicted 
an admirable example of poll melo- 
drama It had the attraction Ol 
Gaboriau, du Boisgobey and Conan 
Dovle, not to mention Anna Katherim 
Green It was a capital *“ detectiv 


story, and, that being So, ll 

























































was never in doubt. 
It attracte d crowds to 
the Haymarket, 
which The Pretenders 
and Typhoon had 
failed to do. It must 
be said, however, in 
parenthesis, that ly 
phoon was removed to 
the Oueen’s Theatre, 
where its run was 
prolonged with every 
appearance ot popu- 
larity. Avery clever 
press Campaign Was 
worked in its favour, 
and the insensate folly 
of the London public 
in allowing such a gem 
to go unappreciated 
was vigorously and 
comprehensively — set 
forth by innumerable 
col respondents ol 
various newspapers. 
No On admired 
[yphoon more than 
I did—but the public, 
I have found in many 
years’ ¢ Xpel 1cnce 

never miss. through 
lack of knowledge 
anything they want 
to see. A play may 
be a very fine play, 
and yet contain some- 
thing, or have some 
omission, Which makes 
Ita play they do not 
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Even The Miracle, 9/” % MR. H. B. IRVING: Who has returned from 
which had the great- | 2 a A Sueuamnien cS eae. 
ne weal ae ROD 

voom known 1k 
the history of enter- 
tainments classic examplk though it has the Management out without loss. 
become of what can be done in the way Personally, I detested The Airacle, 
cf driving the public into a place of but it was certainly a huge and ex 
amusement, was not entirely mad traordinary show 
by the Press That is to Ly, ft 
ct na eg begun to turn, the Coyrpies tar Caxxnor Grow OLD 
opulace had begun t catch on 

itters had begun to improve con- THE REVIVAL of The Second Mrs. 
sideral at the box office, before tl languerayv at tl St. James’s found 
news s gave it just that additional it the weak spots of what many 
* she hicl Hed ee val ? 1, | te, ‘ 
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IMMAME. MAETERLINCK: 


Authoress and actress herself, and stage 
manager of her husband’s plays 


play of our one-time greatest 
tist—although, really 
compare with the same author's Letty 
or, more particularly, his /ris. That 
which seemed very daring in the years 
agone seemed very meek and mild in 
these days of dramatic derring-do. 
But it was not by its meekness or 
its mildness that the play was “ dated.”’ 
It was in the dialogue, in the 
terisation, in a certain obviousness. 
And it lacks the inevitability which 
we now demand in the intellectually 
realistic drama. Its dénouement de- 
pends on a rather violent coincidence, 


It does not 


charac 


drama- 








, nowadays, is taboo— 
except by the paving pvwblic, 
who care not a jot so long as 
’ are entertained. But The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
leagues behind the best work of 
to take an 
example from among the older 
and orthodox dramatists 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
comedy, The Tyranny of Tears, 
which will, I dare swear, stand 
revival at any time and yet 
remain a picture of real life. 


But then The 


seems 


the newer school, o1 


more 


Tyranny of 
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Tears was the comedy of its genera- 


tion. ; 
The ‘‘ immortal’ touch is given to 
but very few. Work which seems 


fine to-day in a very few years is 
out-of-date. Not because real life 
changes in that time although, of 
course, it does. But if a play, or a 
book, has the ‘‘immortal’’ touch, it 
remains vivid and real although it 
represents manners and customs and 
thoughts and motives which have 
completely altered. Zhe School for 
Scandal is a case in point. It is as 
far removed as the poles from life 
as we know it to-day, but it retains 
its hold because we know instinctively 
that it was right at the time, in spite 
of its artistic exaggerations —just as 
the best work of Shakespeare is always 
right, despite the blank verse. Con- 
sequently, when one pays Mr. Haddon 
Chambers a compliment of this calibre, 
one is giving him a very big tribute 
indeed. But I think it is justified. 
It was true, and it was human, and 
therefore it will live. In spite of 
some strained language, examples of 
which are to be found in all Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s plays, just as The Tyranny 
of Tears is a comedy which will survive, 
so Iris is a modern tragedy which 
should survive—because it is actual, 
and goes skilfully to the very root of 
things. 


RED-TAPE AND SIR HERBERT TREE 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL at 
His Majesty’s is every year the biggest 
thing of its kind. It is an annual 
tour de force. A “‘ National Theatre ”’ 
could certainly do no better. It would 
probably do a_ great deal worse. 
State-produced classics would be very 
dignified, very correct—and very dull. 
[here cannot possibly be any flair in 
State-aided art. There must always 
be a terrible sense of responsibility 
hovering over it. It would possess 
much of the feeling, say, of the Local 
Government Board. Even Sir Herbert 
Tree, if he were engaged. —alternately, 
perhaps, with Mr. Gordon Craig—to 
produce A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
could not help but get rid of some of 
20 
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that jote de vivre, 
that rapscallion twist in him which 
render his treatment of classic comedy 


espieéglerie, 


so elf-like and fantastic, even if at 
times they render it a little too chick- 
a-leery, so to speak. As to Mr. Craig, 
if he were to be allowed to run loose 
on Hamlet, with the inevitable sugges- 
tions of futurism, cubism and all the 
other fearful and wonderful ‘“ isms ”’ of 
which he has made a speciality—in 
which, indeed, he has almost cornered 
the market to his own great content 

if he were allowed to bring his “‘ tem- 
perament’’ to bear upon Hamlet, 
and about this were woven, as, in 
spite of him and everybody, there 
would be woven, the soul of a spool 
of Government red-tape, my, what a 


night we should have ! 


EVER so NICE, BUT NOT VERY NEW 
THE MARRIAGE MARKET at Daly’s 
is very beautiful, very tuneful, very 
brilliant, and very much like many 
things we have seen before at Daly’s. 
M. Victor Jacobi’s music, Miss Gladys 
Unger’s libretto, Mr. Edwardes’s staging 
and the company’s performance are all 
as good as can be in their particular 
way, and give us just about as much 
novelty in spirit as would a new 
translation of Virgil. When genius 
comes along with the breath and 
the inspiration of novelty to revivify 
these charming musical plays—as 
“musical comedy ’”’ revived extrava- 
ganza, and as the Viennese operetta 
revived musical comedy—then the 
public will rush to see it as a parched 
man runs to the desert pool. At 
present our musical plays are always 
the same thing, however much they 
may differ. The time has arrived for 
a new Offenbach, Planquette, Audran 
—for absolute comic opera with an 
infinitely better story than these old 
operettas had. Better, that is, in 
grace and wit of language, for, so far 
as plot is concerned, Les Cloches de 
Corneville, Madamz Favart, Olivette 
and La Mascotte would take much 
beating. We do not get such excellent 
stories nowadays. 
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A RAPPROCHEMENT WITH SHAKES- 
PEARE—G. B.S. CONDESCENDS 


ROUND ABOUT the time that these 
notes are published Mr. Granville 
Barker and Miss Lillah McCarthy— 
also Miss Lillah McCarthy and Mr. 
Granville Barker (see bills)—will be 
in possession of the St. James’s Theatre 
with Macbeth and a new play by 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw—a very 
right and proper combination, for 
Mr. Shaw has recanted his opinion that 
Shakespeare is no dramatist, and up- 
holds his opinion that Mr. Shaw is his 
only peer. This may be a somewhat 
loose statement of the facts, but the 
germ of truth lies in it, and it will 
serve. Well, Mr. Barker with his 
Shakespeare will be welcome at the 
St. James’s, to which noted playhouse 
I am sure he will do no discredit, 
though he may make its old walls 
tremble by his iconoclastic treatment 
of the Old Idea. Not that the St. 
James’s has ever been particularly 





‘ hide-bound, for it was here that Sir 


George Alexander startled the orthodox 
by his production of that then-much- 
daring play, The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray. But I do hope—I do most 
sincerely hope—that Mr. Barker will 
not give us a platform through the 
stalls of the St. James’s. Then, indeed, 
should we be perturbed, and there 
would rise against the vandal the 
ghosts of all the beautiful, reticent 
Shakespearean productions we have 
had on these famous old boards. 

As for the new play by Mr. Shaw— 
we shall see what we shall see, and 
possibly a great deal more. Things 
that can be seen in the mind’s eye 
only. It is to be desired—for the 
author’s sake as much as the public’s 
—that Mr. Shaw in his new work may 
show signs of progress, of evolution, 
as well as mere perambulation. These 
are more important than just adding 
another to his list of acted plays. In 
his more recent “ conversations ’’ for 
the theatre he has been distressingly 
inert so far as dramatic interest goes, 
though fresh as ever in his output of 
inappropriate ideas set out in brilliantly 
discursive dialogue. We should so 
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much like something more than “ con- 
versations,”’ something more sustaining 
than a treatise. 


Miss ETHEL IRVING IN A TRANs- 
_ ATLANTIC PLAY 


MR. CHARLES FROHMAN is to pro- 
duce anew American comedy at the Globe 
Theatre, entitled Years of Discretion. 
This, if you please, has nothing to 
do with “crooks’”’ or detectives, as 
Mr. Frohman is desirous of pointing 
out. But there is no reason why it 
should. Crooks and detectives have 
certainly figured largely in the more 
recent American plays seen in London, 
but long before they arrived across 
the Atlantic we had dozens of 
American pieces which knew not this 
most entertaining swain. There are 
hosts of these, including the series of 
American _ farcical-comedies — mostly 
German in origin—which were done 
here by the inimitable Daly Company. 
New York and Boston provide the 
venue of the new piece, in which Miss 
Ethel Irving and Mr. Aubrey Smith 
—fine artists both—will play the 
principal characters. The story does 
not sound particularly new—but it is 
the treatment much more than the 
matter of it which counts. A woman 
less young than she would like to be 
tries to simulate youth, only to find 
that she is much happier, much more 
agreeable to those around her, in 
accepting the toll of the years openly, 
unabashed and unashamed. We have 
heard this before, but it is a tale which 
bears telling many times. Here’s the 
best of good luck to it! 


UGLINESS FOR UGLINESS’S SAKE 


IT ISa pity that so charming a little 
theatre as the Ambassadors’ should 
have opened with quite so uncharm- 
ing a play as Panthea, which had all 
the vices of the most extreme of 
the ‘new school ” without any of the 
cleverness which in part redeems some 
of the new school’s work. Mr. Monckton 
Hoffe has written some capable plays, 
especially The Little Damozel, but 
Panthea simply showed a straining 
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after the unpleasant without any 
artistically worthy motive at the back 
of it. It is not necessary at this 
time of day to repeat Mr. Hoffe’s 
story. What I do want to dwell 
upon is the ever-growing tendency 
of our younger dramatists to be 
bizarre, ugly and violent without any 
corresponding power or insight. The 
one idea seems to be to shock. The 
big men do not have to do this. If 
they write realistically it is because 
the subject they choose is realistic, 
and demands plain speaking. Many 
of the younger writers, on the other 
hand, seem to set out with the idea of 
finding a plot and a coterie of people 
which will fit the lurid dialogue and 
“situations ” that they have in their 
minds. That is to say, the impulse of 
their work does not appear to be a 
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theme from which grow the action 
and the speech, but is, apparently, the 
desire to be “ out-spoken.” This is 
putting the limousine before the bonnet, 
and the result is disastrous. 

There will be a reaction, of course. 
We cannot go on for ever along this 
road of ugliness and _ gracelessness. 
There will happen the author who can 
be pleasant as well as powerful, who 
will tell of decent people and be able 
to make them actual, who will write 
of nobility without making it mawkish. 
For this man there is a fortune waiting 
—for the man who can be entertaining 
without being shocking, who can show 
us nice people without sugary-sweet- 
ness. And for his appearance hundreds 
of. thousands of people are waiting, 
and into his pockets they will pour 
gold ungrudgingly. 

BoyLE LAWRENCE. 


AT THE DAWN OF THINGS 


T must have been at the dawn of things when all the earth was grey 
That Nature dreamed of a heart like yours and fashioned it out of clay, 
Before the sun had caught the clouds in a rose-encircled sheaf, 
Or a brush was dipped in the sunset’s gold to deepen the lily’s leaf. 


It must have been ere the woods awoke in some cold and Northern dawn, 
When the rugged granites were black with frost and the fields of flowers were 


shorn 


Before the noon of the opening bud, and the fire in the throbbing vein, 
That you were born of a clinging mist and some still grey veil of rain. 


The red that colours your smooth young lip is pale as a tourmaline, 

The curve of your cheek is a curve austere where never a kiss has been, 

And the white of your breast and your slender throat is never a blossom white, 
But the hue of the snow on some bare black hill in the chill of a starry night. 


But I was born of a ruby’s ray and a phosphorescent wave, 

And I was suckled by some she-wolf in a dark rock-sheltered cave, 

Upon an eve when the mountain streams were whipt to a lashing flood 

And the moon rose up thro’ the stormy haze like a bubble made of blood . . . 


And yet it was laid for you and me in the fateful Long Ago 
The red of the ruby for the grey and the hot fire for the snow. 





M. Forrest. 
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. SLCULE 


By 
FRANK SAV ILE 


IMustrated by Steven Spurrier 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS 
Richard Blake, an American Secret-Service man, at Panama during a street brawl, aids Eileen 
O’ Creagh, the daughter of the British Vice-Consul of Riego, in Costanagua (Central A merica\. 
On his arrival at Riego, O’Creagh learns that the district is dominated by Mulken Bros., 
German engineers who are exploiting the old copper-mine of the ‘‘ Muralla Encarnada,”’ 
accidentally stumbles on The Secret, and blackmails Mulkens. Blake, dispatched to investi- 
gate the Germanisation, again meets E1leen and they fall mutually in love. He is not welcome 
to O’Creagh and the Mulkens, and they plan to dispose of him. Suddenly there arrives 
the President, Don Felipe Barranco. It is seen that Mulkens have lured him to Riego in 
order to facilitate a revolution in Corrteda, the capital, in favour of Don Carlos Ciervo, a 
German lately naturalised in Costanagua. Mulkens thereupon place Barranco under arrest, 
but a similar method of dealing with Blake and Lileen breaks down through the enterprise 
of Saul, the O’Creaghs’ major-domo. Under his guidance Indians lower the couple— 
Blake is recovering from a wound—and Saul into a secret cavern overlooking the Muralla 
mine. They manage to convey to Don Concepcion at Riego a dispatch from Blake addressed 
to his chief. Don Concepcion entrusts 1t to Commander MacEwen of H.M.S. “ Frolic” 
for conveyance to Panama, and ts promptly dismissed and arrested by Hans Mulken. Saul 
leads Blake through the cave to the mine workings, and, in the absence of the German armed 
forces, they liberate Mulkens’ prisoners, and discover that the gigantic underground chambers 
are the ancient iemple of the Indian race. Saul suggests flooding them, and so, as he thinks, 


PRECEDING 


destroving Mulkens’ work. The Europeans see, however, that this would merely 
complete the daring scheme of a new canal, a German-controlled rival to Panama. Startled 


by a shock of earthquake, Blake returns to rescue Eileen, to find Mulkens’ artillery trained 
on the cave and escape cut off by the shifting of a boulder. During a quarrel between 
Don Felipe and O’Creagh on the side of the ravine, the former shows himself. The 
rebels fire a shell which, breaking the side of the cliff, brings daylight to Blake and 
Eileen. They climb out through the forest. Meanwhile, Bron, Don Felipe’s aide-de- 
camp, parleys with the rebels. He has dynamite ready from the loaded magazine of the 
Muralla by means of which he can break the lip of the lake-bank and flood the gorge. 


CHAPTER XXV 


yet he knew—knew—that 


he must. 





O’CREAGH’S LAST THROW 


RANZ Mulken ground 
his teeth, Apprehen- 
sion gripped him—for 
a reason which he 
was entirely unable 


to make satisfactory 
to himself he 

obeying this insolent command. 
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Every syllable flung down to him by 
Bron’s contemptuous voice he found 
convincing. ‘‘ What is it —what? ” he 
mumbled breathlessly to his companion 
as he breasted the steep. ‘‘ What ad- 
vantage have they discovered? God! 
to think of Barranco having escaped— 
unless that thousand-times accursed 
Englishman has sold us! But where 
does his gain come—I ask you where! | 

The man beside him shrugged his 
by Frank Savile, 1913 
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shoulders. ‘‘ Ask History, Herr Jnten- 
dente. Gain? Englishmen have sucked 
it from the world for ten long centuries 
—till there is little left for other folk to 
suck—but their own thumbs. But our 
time is coming. We shall alter that, 
and with a vengeance, while this century 
is still young.”’ 

“Ugh!” growled Franz, puffing, 
“what help do your fine schemes bring 
now? One Englishman’s neck beneath 
my boot would suffice me for the present 
if that Englishman were O’Creagh!” 

Gasping he emerged from the shelter 
of the forest to gain the sparsely wooded 
slope below the brink of the ascent. 
Bron stood above him, eyeing him as 
the hawk might eye a broken-winged 
pigeon. Then he turned and spoke to 
some one standing behind him out of 
sight. 

Franz Mulken seated himself upon a 
fallen trunk and tried to make the 
action convincingly indifferent. Osten- 
tatiously he drew a cigar from a case 
and lit it. He scowled across the forty 
yards which separated him from Bron. 

The aide-de-camp’s face wore a queer- 
ly intent expression. ‘“‘7wo I said 
might advance,” he said. ‘‘ Did I not 
make it clear that if your men moved 
with you I would destroy them?” 
Franz recognised the fierce regret in his 
tone. This man had some power be- 
hind him—his voice was witness how 
he yearned to exercise it. 

“My men?” grunted the German. 
“What of them ? ” 

‘Madre de Dios!’’ complained the 
aide-de-camp. ‘‘ Does he think to de- 
ceive me? Yes—your men, jungle dog ! 
Do you make yourself believe that I do 
not know how they follow you ? ”’ 

Franz blinked surlily without answer- 
ing—what answer, indeed, was there to 
give? If Bron knew this fact, it could 
not be contradicted. How he knew, 
Franz, untrained in woodcraft, was un- 
able to discover. 

“Well, they have come a furlong 
nearer death—that is all!’’ said Bron 
cheerfully “Do you German 
swine ?—do you see ? ”’ 


see, 


He lifted the electric battery and 
pointed to the thin thread of wire which 
ran across the rock and terminated a 
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hundred yards away. The two watched 
it, saw the green cases which were piled 
against the rock, saw, too, that they 
dominated the path up which they had 
toiled and the massed men and guns 
below which the jungle hid. They 
moved convulsively—thestartled breath 
whistled between their teeth. No in- 
telligence was needed to see those piled 
cases as the very pedestal of Death—its 
grim face mocked them from over the 
sun-smitten patch of green. 

“‘ A thousand thousand fiends of Hell!’’ 
swore Franz. His eyes were dilated 
unconsciously his fingers gripped and 
ungripped upon the empty air. And 
he shook—his mental palsy became a 
physical one as the meaning of what he 
saw came home to him. 

And Bron laughed — insolently. 
“They have advanced—these men of 
yours,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Let them come a 
space nearer! In column, my friend, 
to deploy here and fling their arms 
down at the President of the Republic’s 
feet |” 

It was Latin, it was something thea- 
trical, it must be owned, but Don Felipe 
chose this moment to appear at his aide- 
de-camp’s side. “I will accept your 
surrender, Senor Francisco,’ he re- 
marked. ‘“‘ But it is for you to say 
whether you make it as a German 
filibuster or a Costanaguan traitor. 
The result ? That is likely to be iden- 
tical in either case.”’ 

The livid face which Franz Mulken 
turned towards him was scarcely human 
in the savagery of defeat. And yet his 
actions belied it. He had himself in 
hand yet—he had not burst the iron re- 
straint in which: he had always held 
himself. When he spoke, though, it 
was merely to temporise. Escape from 
his dilemma so far eluded him. “ The 
English dog? Did you buy him ? ”’ he 
asked bitingly. 

Don Felipe looked over his shoulder. 
“He’s here. Ask him,” he said im- 
perturbably. He made a_ beckoning 
gesture and O’Creagh came into view. 
For an instant he and the man below 
exchanged nothing but a glance in 
which Bron, suddenly, uneasily, divined 
an understanding. He turned towards 
Don Felipe with a warning on his lips. 
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In turning the whole wide expanse of 
the lake was visible to him. And as 
his eyes lit upon it he cried out warn- 
ingly indeed, with terror the eloquent 
emphasis of his voice. 

The men beside him wheeled and saw 
—what he had seen. 

From the summit of the island pyra- 
mid behind them a huge column of 
smoke spiralled into the air and was 
mushrooming out gigantically against 
the sky. The shadow was eating the 
sheen upon the waters, creeping out 
upon the green of the forest, sucking, 
as it were, light from a hundred acres 
throughevery instant that they watched. 
It was a concrete dread—terror-limned, 
as it were, upon the great canvas of the 
sky. And the breath of it beat upon 
them as it was beating upon Eileen 
O’Creagh and Blake in the valley below 
—hot, choking, smothering. 

To the Indians, to the Costanaguans, 
the sight spoke convincingly ; experi- 
ence, in their case, left no room for mis- 
take. A volcano was coming into being 
before their eyes—one of the seismic 
convulsions which rend and ravage their 
land from time to time was imminent. 
It did not need the shattering roar which 
broke the black stillness of the jungle to 
tell them that safety lay, if it lay any- 
where, in instant flight. 

But O’Creagh ? He did not under- 
stand—he was obsessed, indeed, by an- 
other matter. He knew himself a dis- 
covered knave and—worse—a defeated 
one. Now? Fate had sent him the 
chance to win a victory out of the jaws 
of defeat. 

Unintercepted, because for the mo- 
ment none of those about him had eyes 
for anything but the shadow of infinite 
peril which threatened them, he stepped 
forward half a dozen paces, opening his 
pocket-knife with quivering fingers. 
He leaned down and slashed through the 
wire which ran from Bron’s feet to the 
piled cases below the rock. And then 
he leaped down the slope towards Mul- 
ken and his companion. He was half- 


way across the interval between Bron 
and them before he was discovered. 
He cried out ringingly as he dashed 
into the cover of the jungle, bellowing 
to the Ciervinos below to advance. 
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Bron echoed his cry with one of rage, 
drew his revolver, and sent half a-dozen 
bullets in pursuit. Franz and the 
Hessian had seen—had understood— 
and then with incredible swiftness had 
acted. They, too, had leaped from the 
safety of the thicket, shouting to their 
men to advance. 

Bron thundered fierce oathsas he flung 
himself down and with clumsy fingers 
strove to splice the rent. Mulken shot 
at him from behind the cover of a tree 
—missed—missed again—the third time 
found a billet for a bullet in the aide-de- 
camp’s elbow. 

From right and left Pepe and his men 
and the Indians closed in, rifle in hand. 
They peered over the brink, exposing 
themselves recklessly to the fire from 
below in their eagerness to find a target. 
Don Felipe leaned over Bron, taking the 
sundered wire from his helpless fingers. 
The whole incident filled scarcely five 
seconds, but in that time the Ciervinos 
had raced up a hundred feet—swarmed 
from trunk to trunk—massed them- 
selves for the signal which would send 
them over the brink with the final 
rush. 

Crash! The very core of silence 
seemed to be torn from the day! An 
Inferno had come into hideous being— 
an Inferno of noise and darkness. It 
was as if the great pall above had fallen 
bodily upon the earth below, like some 
great roof of steel, rather than smoke, 
so entirely did the uproar and the des- 
cent of the darkness coincide. And in 
its fall it seemed to breed blinding heat 
—a hot mist which seared the skin as 
scalding water sears it. And those up- 
on whom its blistering touch fell ran 
from it as animals run, instinctively 
making for the lower ground and for 


water—water—water. Thelake ? No; 
that was the very cauldron from 


which their agony seemed to spring. 
Those above the brink ran along it 
shriekingly to gain the slope which 
curved towards the river. Those be- 
low ? Instinct would not allow them 
to ascend the few feet necessary against 
that searing fog. They turned, too, 
and in their hundreds went down into 
the ravine, bursting through the jungle 
blindly, human wolves, fleeing as 
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wolves flee, each for himself, savage, dis- 
traught, cruel, hewing, in the clustered, 
disordered ranks, room to die. Among 
them O’Creagh met Mulken and strove 
to pass before him between two adjacent 
trunks, and the German’s hand was out- 
stretched to fling him down and the 
German’s foot trampled him into the 
yielding earth. . . 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE CLOUD OF FLAME 


HE two launches breasted the 
Sonona current emulously, one 
with the Union Jack floating from 

her stern, from the other Old Glory. In 
the first, talking, gesticulating, his great 
body a-twitch with excitement, sat Don 
Concepcion. His eyes were turned to 
the sky—he indicated the great pall of 
smoke. His companion, Commander 
MacEwen, nodded, but gave his atten- 
tion to the pilotage. 

“That is the peril, believe me!” 
cried the doctor. ‘I have seen that 
manifestation before. Costaloga, the 
extinct volcano to the north, broke out 
into smoke such as you see before our 
last earthquake at Riego! ”’ 

MacEwen nodded again. At that 
moment a hot breath of air, the fore- 
runner of the suffocating wind which 
even now was beating upon the Murailla, 
reached the river. The Red Wall of 
the mine came into view as the two 
launches swung round the final bend. 
Sheer and smooth, pierced by the adits 
in its face, it stood out in its queer crim- 
son sheen against the surrounding jungle 
green, and then—was not. For the 
great cloud had fallen, shutting off rock 
and jungle, upland and lowland, as the 
dropped curtain hides the stage. But 
the actors, where were they ? 

MacEwen leaned forward and spoke 
to the engineer. The beat of the en- 
gines ceased. The launch slid forward 
silently. The great curtain of darkness 
drove towards them like a wall. 

The second launch slipped alongside 
the first. In the stern a man in the 
uniform of an American naval lieutenant 
leaned over the gunwale. ‘“‘ Are we 
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proposing to find our men in that, Cap- 
tain?” he asked. 

The Englishman turned and his eyes 
gleamed oddly. ‘I’m not giving the 
men a thought,” he said. 

The other’s eyebrows rose. “Eh?” 
he demurred. The suspicion in his 
glance proved that, for the moment at 
any rate, he doubted his companion’s 
sanity. 

In suddenly unleashed exasperation 
MacEwen dashed his fist against the 
gunwale. ‘‘They’re men—men!” he 
cried. ‘‘ They can look after them- 
selves. But she’s in that hell—the girl 
I hoped to make my wife ! ”’ 

Don Concepcion made a startled 
movement. ‘‘ Nombre de Dios!” he 
murmured. “I did not understand 
that, Sefior Capitan!’’ He looked 
doubtful, puzzled, even protesting. He 
shook his head. 

MacEwen’s British imperturbability 
was broken up. The two could read in 
his eyes fear—pain—horror. His fingers 
twitched—his voice was unstrung. “It’s 
come home to me now—now!” he 
muttered breathlessly, ‘‘ when I can’t 
get to her—when she’s there!” He 
flung out his hand towards the shroud- 
ing fog and the shore. “God!” he 
cried, ‘“‘I was wondering if I could 
stand the old man—her father! Only 
this morning I was considering that! 
Now? He could lie—cheat—forge be- 
fore my face, and I’d only see her—her 
—her!” 

Don Concepcion turned and looked at 
him keenly, and for the second time the 
queer thrill of doubt and protest lit the 
Costanaguan’s features. He hesitated 
—he made as if he would speak. 

A cry interrupted him—a cry from 
the bowman who stood up and peered 
into the smothering cloud. ‘“‘ A canoe, 
sir!’’ he panted, bringing his eyes to 
the level of the gunwale. ‘‘ The cur- 
rent’s bringing her, and—and she’s not 
empty!” 

MacEwen spoke, his voice the firm 
voice of the commander again. The 
cloud was near—was upon them now, 
stifling them. Sight was gone, touch 
and hearing were their only guides. . The 
engine throbbed, the launch won suffi- 
cient steerage way to slide in the direc- 


Animation grew in her face. She struggled—she called his name. “Dick—Dickl” |... 
droop of resignation. From the other boat the American lieutenant swore * himsel 
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» MacEwen’s face was rigid . . . his head sank in a proud little 


re himself, softly yet distinctly. “God!” he whispered, “that’s a man—/or fair!” 
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tion the bowman had indicated, but the 
crew were a-drip with perspiration, 
their breath rasped between their crack- 
ing lips. The heat was devouring them 
—black as the-cloud, yet it scorched 
like the red tongue of flame. 

There was a shock—wood met wood. 
Hands were thrust out blindly to meet 
the yielding bodies of human beings 
who breathed. 

“Don Concepcion tried to articulate a 
suggestion, but produced nothing but 
a croak. Yet he and the men beside 
him managed to exert and discipline 
their failing forces to lift their burdens 
towards them. . . . And the bowman 
and another—they splayed out their 
hands and swept them throughout the 
hollow of the periagua and satisfied 
themselves. ... Two... that was all. 

They had rescued ...now they had 
other lives to win—their own. Guided 
solely by the trend of the current, they 
swung round the launch’s prow and 
headed down stream. And they called 
out to their companions in the smother 
and were answered. Retreat? Yes— 
when advance meant destruction. The 
boats came together again, and together 
their crews saw the fog thin—die—and 
finally rise a grudging foot or two from 
the surface of the water and give them 
air to breathe. 

They peered through the grey light 
at the faces of those whom they had won 
from the clutch of the darkness. 

Inte Don Concepcion’s face looked 
up the still unseeing eyes of Eileen 
O’Creagh. 

Beneath MacEwen’s hand there 
stirred, stretched, and slowly rose to a 
sitting posture—Richard Blake. 

He looked about him dully, his glance 
robbed of all intelligence, his muttering 
inarticulate. The cloud which had 
lifted from his body was still upon his 
brain. He could see, but not recognise. 
The Englishman and the Costanaguan 
alike were strange to him. 

MacEwen shook him—called him by 
name. “Dick!” he  cried—*‘ Dick 
Blake!’’ The other considered him 
solemnly, as the child solemnly con- 
siders the actions of the nurse, but 
without emotion and in silence. 

Don Concepcion dropped a handker- 
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chief into the current and squeezed it 
drop by drop upon the girl’s face. But 
he spared a side glance to MacEwen and 
the man whose hand he held. “Shock!” 
he said laconically. ‘‘ The brain has 
given way to complete inertia—it has 
been over-tried. Wait! He cannot 
adjust himself to new circumstance. 
Directly—when we can start from re- 
cent and familiar matters—he will re- 
cover.’’ Lightly and gently he pressed 
the sodden cloth upon Eileen O’Creagh’s 
forehead. 

And then, drowsily, wearily, she too 
stirred and opened her eyes. They fell 
first upon the rigid shoulders of Blake, 


who sat turned away from her. Anima- 
tion grew in her face. She struggled 
—she called- his name. “ Dick !— 
Dick ! ” 


It was as if the stone features of a 
statue leaped to life. He swerved to- 
wards her eagerly, blindly, his arms at 
their widest, his lips stammering broken 
words of endearment. ‘‘ Sweetheart— 
sweetheart ! ”’ 

He locked her to him—their lips met 
—they lived again, both of them, but in 
a world apart, seeing only each other, 
remembering only that together they 
had, as they thought, found death, and 
now—again together—had waked to 
Love’s newness of life. 

Don Concepcion, in spite of himself, 
glanced at the Englishman. MacEwen’s 
face was rigid, but in the eyes which met 
the Costanaguan’s gaze pain, if it dis- 
covered itself, found as a comrade gal- 
lant submission. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously his head sank in a proud little 
droop of resignation. From the other 
boat the American lieutenant swore to 
himself, softly yet distinctly, in Western 
appreciation. ‘‘ God!” he whispered, 
“that’s a man—for fair!” 

Don Concepcion made a sudden ges- 
ture which seemed to imply finality. He 
spoke half in impatience and yet with 
toleration. ‘‘ They have found only 
each other—not us!” he explained, 
and his lips broadened with a sympa- 
thetic smile. ‘‘ But there are others,”’ 
he added, “and we have our duty to do.” 

He laid his hand upon Blake’s arm. 
“ Those with you—Saul—the Indians ? ” 
he queried. 
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“ And O’Creagh ? Did he join you— 
and where ? ” 

They turned to him wonderingly, 
stunned, as it were, by their fall back 
to common earth. A sudden anxiety 
leaped to life in Blake’s eyes. “ Don 
Felipe—the major—Saul ? ”’ he cried. 
“You have seen nothing of them—or 
those with them ? ” 

Don Concepcion gave an exclama- 
tion. ‘‘ The President—they did not 
kill him ?’”’ he demanded. ‘‘ You saw 
him still alive ? ”’ 

Blake nodded, but there was bare 
acquiescence in the nod and no hope. 
He pointed towards the black veil which 
still clothed all but the immediate fore- 
ground of the stream. ‘‘ Saul—the 
Indians—I myself released him and 
Bron and the major,” he said. ‘“‘ But 
now ? They were on the cliff-head over- 
looking the ravine of the Muralla!”’ 
He flung out his hands in an expressive 
gesture of despair. 

MacEwen turned and looked at the 
American lieutenant. Duty still lay in 
front beneath that searing cloud. A nod 
sufficed. Together the propellers moved 
and the prows grooved the calm. Death 
lay in front, but they saw in It only 
something to be tempted—and defeated 
—anew. 

Don Concepcion alone breathed a 
protest. “‘ We have won—something,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Ought we to risk all ? ” 

He got his answer, but in no human 
voice. It was as if the darkness itself 
—which in an instant became no dark- 
ness at all—spoke. A thousand moun- 
tain echoes seemed to have joined chorus 
to express the travail of the groaning 
earth. It pealed with agony. 

A red blade of flame shone through 
the gloom. The cloud parted, broke in 
shreds, dissolved, disappeared. For the 
second time the Muralla became visible, 
and not the Muralla alone. A crimson 
flood of radiance revealed the whole line 
of the Sierra, the tangle of the jungles, 
the far away crests above the kirtling 
green, the slopes which ended upon the 
border-cliffs above the ravine. And it 
revealed more than this. It showed 


the bubbling source of its own lambent 
brilliance flowing from the side of the 
From above the mountain-lake it 


hill. 
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leaped, a monstrous torch of volcanic 
fire, menacing, hesitating in cruel pause 
above the path of its vengeance, irre- 
sistible, relentless. 

Unpurposed but instinctively the 
steersman spun the wheel. The hot 
wind which came roaring down upon 
them struck them as with a physical 
blow, and the boat had the effect of reel- 
ing before the shock. Eileen O’Creagh 
gave a sudden piercing cry. ‘“‘ On the 
shore—look ! look!” she called. The 
eyes of those beside her followed hers 
with startled intensity. 

A couple of men staggered out of the 
bushes—three more followed—by ones 
and twos they made up their number 
to a couple of dozen. They lurched 
to and fro; they had all the appear- 
ance of revellers under the influence 
of intoxication. They called aloud 
hoarsely, flinging out their hands in 
appeal. 

The two boats shot forward and the 
men splashed staggeringly to meet them. 
Their eyes were red-rimmed, their faces 
blistered, their lips crackled as they 
tried to explain the agony of their re- 
lief. One by one they were seized and 
drawn aboard. Blackened, scorched, 
the leader still held himself with accus- 
tomed dignity, and they knew that for 
Don Felipe Barranco and his little fol- 
lowing they had not come too late. 
But O’Creagh ? MacEwen and Blake 
searched each face anxiously, asking un- 
availing questions. They only got the 
answer of a head shake or a weary ges- 
ture of denial. The major was not 
there. 

And then Bron spoke in slow, difficult 
syllables. ‘‘ The ravine,” he muttered. 
“ He followed . . . the others.” 

Blake stared at him in bewilderment. 
“Others? Youare here,all of you. I 
see none missing.” 

Bron stared at him dully. Then, 
half savagely, he turned to his leader. 
“ Lie to her—lie ! ’’ he whispered fierce- 
ly. “I... can’t find the words! ”’ 

Don Felipe leaned over the gunwale 
and cupped his hands together to bring 
water to his parched lips. Then he 
turned to Eileen. ‘‘ Your father... 
made a mistake,” he explained. ‘‘ They 
fled . . . the Ciervinos fled. He followed, 
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thinking that that was the way of 
escape along the ravine.” 

He turned, as he finished speaking, 
and pointed towards the red bastion 
of the Muralla and the wide channel 
in the hills above it. And the girl’s 
eyes followed the direction of his 
pointing finger. She gave a shudder 
as she looked. That gracious valley, 
into which she and her lover had let 
their glances fall a hundred times from 
the ledge in front of the cliff cave, was 
an inferno, lit by the flames which had 
ignited the thickets in a hundred 
places. And the cataract—the silver 
wisp of water which floated like 
gossamer in the moonlight or in the 
rays of the morning sun—had dis- 
appeared. Another cascade Rad come 
into being and was roaring over the 
lip of the crag—a torrent of red and 
molten stone! Huge clouds of steam 
rose above it—vapours freed from the 
lake—and the red reflections of the 
waves of lava beat back from it and 
thrilled it across and across like throbs 
of agony across a bared and bleeding 
wound. 

White faced, she turned to Blake. 
He slipped his arm beneath her elbow. 
“Hope!” he said gently. ‘‘ We do 
not know. Perhaps he turned; per- 
haps he—and they—all of them found 
escape on the far side—did not attempt 
to follow the centre of the gorge— 
climbed the opposite slopes in the 
direction from which they came. They 
may have had a camp there—and 
supports ! ” 

He spoke rapidly, piling suggestion 
on suggestion, but nothing in his voice 
was convincing. How could it be? 
One glance at the red riot of flame 
behind the Muralla was sufficient. In 
that what could live ? 

And, if answer was needed, answer 
was made with all Fate’s dramatic 
force and abruptness. Stark and out- 
lined upon the crest of the red wall 
appeared a tiny figure—and another— 
half-a-dozen—a group--the mass of a 


mob which swayed and swung and 
crawled this way and that and dropped 
and fell! 
cried out. 
Some 


The watchers in the boats 
Some covered their faces. 


the Indians these—stood stark 
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and silent, incarnating in some mysteri- 
ous way to those around them Fate 
itself—the spirit of relentless fulfilment 

the very idea of doom. Amazement 

fear? Their bronze faces gave no 
hint of any such emotion, or indeed of 
emotion at all. The expected was 
happening. That it happened after 
long centuries of expectation altered 
their outlook no jot. The Indian 
Holy of Holies was receiving its last 
censering of flame before it was taken 
back into the sacred limbo of the 
past. They watched stolidly and made 
no sign. 

From the platform outside an adit 
at one point a ladder reached to the 
brink. A dozen wretches crowded to 
it, swung from rung to rung, slipped— 
slid. Two fell—ten reached the plat- 
form. Others found and crowded to 
this poor promise of escape—or re- 
prieve. Those below, jerking the lad- 
der from its place, lowered it by frantic 
effort into the mouth of the adit and 
from there thrust it out again across the 
face of the stone and downwards to 
reach another platform below. 

Like flies they crawled 
and gained the point of their desire. 
Like flies the hundred or more left 
upon the red brink began to fall 
scorched, senseless, or—God knows— 
seeking relief from their agony in the 
merciful coolness of the pool below. 
Upon the ledge which they had gained 
the ten worked frantically, like ants 
now, clinging to thei. tiny point of 
vantage, using their failing forces to 
drag the ladder bodily towards them 
to repeat the manoeuvre which had 
brought them thus far. They gripped 
it fiercely, half a dozen outlined against 
the stone, standing up with arms out- 
stretched to support it while their 
fellows pulled. The head of it slipped 
free from the upper ledge. 

For a second it swayed. In the 
boats the men gasped and tensed their 
thews in sympathy with those out- 
flung arms. One or two, carried away 
by an ecstasy of sympathy, called out 
as if their would carry en- 
couragement the interval and 
through all the uproar of that tragedy 
of chaos. And then—the gasp—the 
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cries merged in a groan. The little 
sroup of human insects crumpled, fell 
in upon itself, dispersed. The ladder 
fell, and, of its supporters, six fell with 
it. A gout of spray dashed up from 
the pool and circled out towards the 


boat in ripples. And these already 
steamed ! 
MacEwen called to the engineer. 


The propeller throbbed at half speed 


and the launch crept forward. Those 
in her held their arms before their 
eyes, gasped, agonised for air. The 


steersman crouched behind the wheel 
and steered thus, his head below his 
hands, and peering between the spokes. 
The bowman gave a sudden choking 
grunt and fell. A moment later 
Eileen O’Creagh sank upon her lover's 
shoulder, unconscious. 

Practical, even amid this crisis, the 

American lieutenant drew off his jacket, 
wrenched a hole in it, and flung it 
over his head. He drew alongside the 
other boat, peering through this new- 
made protection like some Brother of 
Pity masked in his old-world gown. 
And he and his served mercy, indeed, 
but in vain. Once, twice they picked 
bodies from the water—bodies warm 
with the warmness not of life, but of 
death. In the very act of salvage 
men would fall; they leaned and 
dropped across the thwarts, motion- 
less... . The ladder? They ap- 
proached a body which drooped across 
it and so was held from sinking. 
There were but three with any physical 
power left them in MacEwen’s boat by 
now, and five in the other. It needed 
the joined force of all eight to drag their 
sodden burden across the gunwale— 
limp, inert, falling this way and that as 
their efforts increased or relaxed. . 
A bulky body this, and—one of the res- 
cuers swore feebly his surprise—alive. 
They stretched it upon the floorboards 
and the outflung limbs twitched. Blake 
stooped above the marred and blackened 
face to recognise Franz Mulken. 

The German opened his eyes. Flame 
was in them—flame red as the brand of 
his burning. He moved his head un- 
easily—tried to stir—shrieked. Don 


Concepcion, bringing all the reserves 
fast-failing forces 


of his own into 
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play, sank upon his knees beside him. 
“Where ?"’ he gasped—‘‘ where is 
your hurt?” 

The German shrieked again. ‘‘Every- 
where!’ he wailed. ‘“‘ My back—imy 
arms!, I cannot move them! I’m 
broken—broken ! ”’ 

Hate convulsed his features—the hate 
of physical agony—the animal vileness 
which turns the passion of the injured 
against the sound. He moved his head 
this way and that—he flung rabid 
glances about him. 

One fell upon Eileen O’Creagh. 

He sank into sudden motionlessness 
—and silence. He ceased to moan. 
Something that was almost joy lit his 
countenance. A queer, relaxing sigh, 
as much of triumph in it as relief, burst 


from his lips. ‘Her father!’ he 
gulped. ‘‘Her father! Him... at 
least... I paid!” 

His eyes dilated and then grew misty 
with a mistiness which was almost 
opaque. 

Blake spoke against his _ ear. 


“O’Creagh ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ You saw 
him—where ? 


The name lit again the waning fire of 


” 


passion. The dying man’s eyes woke 
with his voice. “I bought him 
and me . he sold,” he whispered. 


“ But at the last .. . I got back my 

own. I flung him down . up there. 

He stayed. And . if there is a God 
. he passed from flame to flame.” 

And then for the last time—and per- 
haps almost the first—Franz Mulken 
laughed. And died. 

From behind his muffling the Ameri- 
can lieutenant cried out warningly and 
swung the tiller. MacEwen looked up 
and followed his example. The two 
boats turned and headed into the cur- 
rent. Together they swept out of the 
pool and with growing speed towards 
the channel of the Narrows. And be- 
hind them Fate closed Her flaming hand 
—too late. 

Dull crimson, streaked with vivid bars 
of light, a wave, as it seemed, rolled 
down upon the brink of the Muralla and 
fellinto the pool. It roared out its very 
being into steam. The red lava fell, 
and the steam, red with a hundred flam- 
ing reflections, roared up, and Nature’s 
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wrath ran riot in destruction—in chaos 
—in wanton ruin. 

Like hunted things, with half their 
crewsof living men impotent as the dead 
beside them, the two launches raced be- 
tween the walling cliffs and away into 
the unscarred peace of the river as it 
ran through the jungle’s arching green. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BLAKE WANTS ‘‘ ALL THE WORLD ” 


N the verandah of Don Concepcion’s 
house the President of Costanagua 
sat and watched the man who 

walked away from him. It was a figure 
bowed by some great mental weight—the 
hunched shoulders, the listless walk, the 
idle, loose-hanging hands all told their 
tale. The man, for all his coarse bulk, 
had the effect of being dwarfed by some 
emotion within himself. Once he 
reeled, and Don Concepcion, whoreached 
the garden entrance from the street as 
the man emerged, looked at him with 
wondering yet silent interest. It was 
the look the leader of successful re- 
volutionaries might offer to the tyrant 
descending from the throne. 

The doctor went up the path and 
joined his guest. Don Felipe offered a 
welcoming smile. 

Don Concepcion made a gesture to- 
wards the retreating figure. His com- 
panion shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ God 
knows if I have done right,’ confessed 
the President, ‘“‘ but there has been 
tragedy enough. Iam letting him go.” 

Don Concepcion nodded. “ I under- 
stand,” he agreed. ‘“‘ By all inter- 
national usage heshould have been shot ; 
but one cannot forget ... all those 


others. A thousand men! And his 
brother! All perished . .. and hor- 
ribly!”’ 


“And their enterprise,” added Don 
Felipe quietly—‘‘ that is gone, and all 
the millions spent upon it. That great 
void in the hill—now, my friend, 


from end to end a solid mass of lava! ”’ 

The doctor made a gesture which 
seemed to imply uncertainty. 
is Costanagua’s 
murred. 
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loss also.” he de- 
“As the centuries go by, 
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there would have been room for twu 
canals, would there not ? ” 

“Perhaps. But no room for a 
reactionary monarchy on American 
soil! That danger, at any rate, is 
removed.”’ 

Don Concepcion did not answer. 
Perhaps, as a son of a monarch-led 
race, his republican sympathies were 
not fervid. He stared meditatively 
at the three cruisers which lay off the 
breakwater, concentrating his interest 
on the one from the flagstaff of which 
drooped the black cross on the white 
ground of the Imperial German Marine. 
A little smile softened the corners of 
his lips. On one side the American 
warship, and on the other the British, 
swung at their moorings. Between 
them the ship of the black cross had 
the effect—to him—of asuspect watched 
by a couple of vigilant policemen. 
“The German captain,” he asked— 
did he give any explanation of his 
presence ? ”’ 

Don Felipe smiled gravely. ‘‘ None,” 
he answered. “I have had to condole 
with him on the fact that his visit has 
coincided with this hideous catastrophe 
to all these hundreds of his fellow- 
countrymen. I have offered him the 
sympathy of the whole Costanaguan 
nation.”’ 

For a moment the smile was re- 
flected in Don Concepcion’s face. Then 
it died into a look of genuine distress. 
“And yet, Excellency,” he said, “ one 
cannot think only of the wrong. Those 
German lads must have had mothers— 
wives, some of them. They were led. 
What else should they do but follow ? 
And they have been burnt, shrivelled 
up like noxious insects. Political greed 
—political ambition—they have much 
to answer for. O’Creagh, now—it 
appears that they bought him. And 
yet once he must have been an honour- 
able English gentleman and soldier.” 

Don Felipe nodded his assent. “I 
fear we cannot write an account against 
political influences in his case,’ said 
the President. ‘“‘ He was a gambler 
and—when he thought it safe—a 
drunkard. He was merely bought— 
for greed and gold. Well, he too has 
paid his debts—in full.” 
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“Has he?” said Don Concepcion 
anxiously. ‘“‘ That is the point on 
which I need reassuring.” 

Don Felipe turned to him with a 
puzzled look. “I don’t follow you,”’ 
he confessed. 

“ The facts as you and I and Hans 
Mulken know them—are they to be- 
come public property?” said Don 
Concepcion. ‘‘ For the girl’s sake I 
ask. Mulken’s mouth—is it closed ? ” 

“Tt is closed for this reason—that 
whatever he chooses to say or what- 
ever accusation he brings, he has not 
got a tittle of evidence,” said Don 
Felipe. ‘“I have satisfied myself of 
that. O’Creagh used his knowledge 
to blackmail the Brothers Mulken. 
He was quite sufficiently intelligent to 
have no record of these transactions.” 

Don Concepcion sighed his relief. 
“| think she is going to have a happy 
life,’ he answered. ‘‘ That lover of 
hers is a fine fellow.” 

“One in a thousand,” said Don 
Felipe heartily. ‘‘ They are entirely 
worthy of each other.”’ 

Don Concepcion smiled to himself. 
This tribute was so cordial, so genuine, 
so entirely what should fall from the 
lips of high position and patronage. 
But it did not appeal to his own poet’s 
imagination. “Entirely worthy of 
each otner.” Was there a place for 
passion—as he had read it in the eyes 
of Eileen O’Creagh and Richard Blake 
—in such a phrase as that ? 

He rose. He made a gesture of 
apology. “I am reminded that I 
promised to meet them at the house 
not much later than the present hour, 
Excellency,” he said. ‘‘ There is much 
to arrange before her departure. May 
I be excused ? ” 

Don Felipe waved his hand towards 
the street. ‘‘ But of course, good 
friend, of course,” he agreed. ‘‘ Bron 
will be back directly. And I expect 
a visit from the foreign naval com- 
manders again before dusk. Convey, 
on my behalf, to Miss O’Creagh my 
protestations of service. I beg to be 
allowed to be of any possible use to her.”’ 

Under his white umbrella Don Con- 
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cepcien took the road towards the 
English Consulate. 

There, in the garden and behind the 
wide shelter of shade flung by the 


macoya, the two who claimed his 
thought awaited his coming. Saul, 


limping, but with his imperturbable 
dignity in no way impaired by his 
wound, had just withdrawn himself. 
It was with something of an air of 
speculation that Eileen watched him go. 

She turned to Blake. ‘‘ How he 
served us!’ she said. ‘‘ And yet, in 
a sense, he was never our servant. 
Through these last stormy days, in- 
deed, we have followed only where he 
has led.” 

She paused, suddenly thralled by a 
new thought. ‘“‘ Why did a man like 
that enter such a service as ours ?”’ 
she asked at last. “It puzzles me— 
that. Can you find me an answer?” 

He was silent. A flush had risen 
into the wanness of his face. 

She looked at him with bewildered 


eyes. ‘‘ Tell me,” she said. “I cee 
that you know.” 
He hesitated. “I gather,’ he an- 


swered, “‘that your father’s actions 
were under suspicion at the capital. I 
think that perhaps Saul——’”’ 

She gave a littlecry. ‘I might have 
known,” she interrupted fiercely. “‘ In 
my father’s house a mystery has always 
concealed a shame. My mother, even, 
had come to realise that before she 
died—trejoiced to die, because she could 
not bear to live knowing it! And you 

. still desire . . . one born to that 
heritage ? ”’ 

He drew her to him—he held her 
close—he let the passion in his eyes 


meet the appeal in hers. “I still 
desire . all the world,” he breathed. 
“And you . are it!” 


She gave a little sigh, yielding to his 
embrace. “‘ Allthe world . . . andl am 
it.”” She repeated the phrase slowly, 
dreamily. She laid her cheek against 
his shoulder. “It’s yours—utterly 
yours, my darling, but keep it very, 
very safe.. . . or it would bea lost world. 
Do you see, Dick—Dick? Without 
you .. . I should be that!” 

FRANK SAVILE. 
-ND. 
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The Devil~Fish 
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Dead and Alive 
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a commander of 
public respect the 
sea-serpent is dead 
—stone dead. But 
his death has not 
been a natural one. 
He has not merely 
died of old age, hard work, or even 
neglect. He has been strangled to 
death ; and that within the last three 
years, by the all-encircling arms of the 
Octopus. 

It is something of a shock, therefore, 
to find that even this latter monster 
who (according to Fleet Street) spans 
anything from ten to fifty feet across 
the extended arms, and dines almost 
exclusively on ship-wrecked mariners, 
luckless bathers, with an _ occasional 
sea-gull perhaps, in reality rarely 
measures more than eight feet across 
the arms, is a staunch conservative in 
his shell-fish diet, and, once out of his 
natural element, is about as helpless a 
bag of skin and gristle as ever sold for 
sixpence the dozen of a Saturday 
morning in Guernsey fish-market. 
Thoroughly to enjoy the acquaintance 








of Mr. Octopus vulgaris, one should 
visit the Channel Islands in the autumn ; 
say late August or mid-September. 
Then, the weather being warm and the 
sea calm, the visitor may meet him in a 
variety of unexpected situations. As, 
for example, lying on stone slabs, 
barrows, and the like, where the flaccid, 
bladder-shaped bodies and _ dense 
masses of stringy tentacles look exactly 
like so many diabolical marine onions. 
What are they being sold for? Bait ? 
Possibly, a few of them, but the 
majority will be used for quite another 
purpose. We fancy we can hear the 
reader shudder when he learns that they 
are to be sold for food! Nevertheless, 
properly salted, dried, arid toasted, a 
dish of octopus is far from unappetising. 

The flesh, when raw, is of a gleaming 
white and somewhat “ close ’”’ in tex- 
ture. Cooked, its flavour is pleasant, if 
peculiar ; something between veal and 
oysters. Guernsey is the most north- 
erly station where the devil-fish is 
sold as an article of diet. 


The octopus finds his way to market 
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by many roads. On the occasion of a 
low tide in spring or autumn, preferabl y 
the latter, behold the fair Mdlle. Julie, 
aged fifteen, and her stalwart brother 
Hippolyte, some six years her junior, 
armed with gaff and basket, tramping 
over the gravel reaches that lie between 
the harbour and the two-miles-distant 
reef, from the farther side of which 
there comes the sleepy voice of the sea 
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the purpose of covering his retrea:. 
A second and tuird discharge follow , 
and then, the ogre’s arsenal apparently 
exhausted, both children strain together 
at the hook until, with a wrench and a 
splutter, and a horrid rasping sound “s 
the ogre vainly endeavours to retain 4 
hold upon the sheltering rock, he is 
dragged into the light! 
Feebly gesticulating, and turning 





as it slowly crawls yet another half-mile 
out from the shore. 

The lady’s neck is ornamented with 
what looks like a string of amber 
beads; but the beads are really the 
lenses of squid and “ ’topus’’ eyes— 


hard, horny, globular things, that 
threaded on a piece of silk make as 
pretty a necklace as one could wish 
to see. On reaching the barrier reef 
a halt is called, and the two fall to 
searching its rugged sponge- and barn- 
acle-encrusted surface. 

Shouts from Hippolyte! He has 
found an untidy kitchen midden facing 
a narrow gap in the rocky wall. In 
goes the gaff. It slips, and comes out 
again with a jerk. In it goes again, 
and this time the iron tooth finds food 
to bite upon. There is a struggle. 
Julie slips upon a shell and nearly 
goes down, dragging out the gaff, 
smeared with blood. Again it is plunged 
into the gap, the struggle recommences. 

Only just in time does Julie avert 
her face—as a gout of ink spurts from 
the ogre’s castle. The octopus, by the 
way, never ejects his ink as does his 
cousin the calamary upon a mere faint 
alarm ; not until he is wounded is the 
sepia called into requisition, and for 
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alternately pink and dough-colour in 
the stress of his emotions, he flings his 
tentacles about Julie’s neck and arms ; 
making red marks thereon wheresoever 
the little cupping-glasses find a hold. 
That young lady, however, far from 
being at all embarrassed, seizes the ogre’s 
mantle (the bag of skin which encloses 
his shapeless body) and turns it inside- 
out in a very workman-like manner. 
A few blows from a heavy stone com- 
plete the work of slaughter. The life- 
less octopus is then cleaned, washed, 
bundled into the basket- and off go the 
two young giant killers, to look for more. 


Far away upon the northern coast of 
Jersey, where the long, slow autumn swell 
is nosing round the rocks of Bon Nuit 
Point, a couple of weather-beaten Gallic 
fishermen anxiously await the ap- 
proach of what looks like an animated 
bank of drift-weed. Occasionally they 
shout in unintelligible patois to a boat’s 
crew some distance from the shore. With 
binoculars one can just discern the 
occupants raking at the passing weed 
like madmen. 

Half-an-hour later the watchers on 
the rocks are also raking feverishly 
with long bamboo gaffs at the drift- 








weed as it passes beneath them. The 
weed is just one solid mass of octopus ; 
travelling backwards at a considerable 
speed ; probably off to winter quarters 
in the Mediterranean. Ten minutes 
amid that slimy shambles on the rock 
ledge will provide the nervous visitor 
with the bed-plates of a very durable 
and well-built nightmare. The men 
simply rake the creatures up, three or 
four at a time, heave them on to the 
ledge, and beat the life from them with 
boots and mallet. 

Thanks to his habit of hugging the 
coast, the octopus has a bad time of it 
when he appears in quantity off the 
Channel Islands. Though he is useful 
to fishermen and farmers alike, nobody 
loves him. Hotel proprietors and 
caterers are particularly bitter in their 
invective. The octopus feeds ex- 
clusively on shell-fish. The empty 
stalls of crab and lobster merchant bear 
ample testimony to this during an 
octopus visitation. For the octopus 
thinks nothing of raiding a lobster-pot, 
and will spend hours seeking to effect an 
entrance to the deep-sea store boxes of 
crab and lobster fishermen. 

Far from pleasant, though decidedly 


“The watchers on the rocks are raking feverishly with long bamboo gaffs at the drift-weed 
as it passes beneath them. The weed is just one solid mass of octopus.” 





picturesque, is the meeting one may 
have with the octopus some dark night 
whilst walking by the market gardens 
near the Havre Des Pas. As far as the 
eye can see, the cabbage-fields are 
luminous with an elfin light that flickers 
over them in waves of sickly bluish phos- 
phorescence. Well for the lady pedes- 
trian to have scent and pocket-handker- 
chief to hand, and for the ‘‘ mere male” 
to “‘put a pipe on.” The goblin fire- 
works emanate from the octopus, this 
time acting in the réle of fertiliser. 


How the chameleon, one of the slowest 
of Nature’s “‘ turn-coats,’”’ can have won 
such universal fame is a mystery. No 
colour-transformation is impossible to 
the octopus. Quicker than the eye can 
follow, his pliant skin assumes the exact 
tint of whatsoever surface he may rest 
upon. Striding over a series of rocks 
and weeds differing widely in colour, he 
changes from one to another with be- 
wildering rapidity. Save for his eyes 
(the pupils of which are, in ordinary 
light, two horizontal slits, and not the 
glaring “inky discs ”’ represented by 
the sensationalist), the octopus sprawls 
through life in a cloak of invisibility. 
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The old joke of the chameleon who suc- 
cumbed when confronted with the 
colour problems of the Highland plaid 
could never find a parallel where the 
octopus is concerned. 


Some uncanny stories are told in 
Jersey, Guernsey, and particularly 
Herm Island, of inexperienced octopus 
gatherers who have plunged their bare 
hands into rock fissures, and there been 
held by the enemy until the rising tide 
cut them off. But the bather-attack- 
ing octopus is, as regards the Channel 
Islands at least, acknowledged by even 
the most reminiscent of the ‘ oldest in- 
habitants ”’ to be a fable. As a matter 
of fact, the octopus is not remarkable for 
courage, save in tackling his lawful 
prey—and that is a case of eight to one. 
As regards his hunting, there is a cold 
and calculating quality, and withal a 
degree of craft, truly astonishing when 
we reflect that he is a not so very distant 
relative of the stolid oyster and the 
humble whelk. 


The somnolent quietude of a sultry 
autumn afternoon lies heavily upon the 
deep rock-gully left, a perfect natural 
aquarium, by the receding waves. It 
is a ten-foot-deep crevice, which, like so 
many similar formations on this south- 
westerly stretch of Jersey coast, slopes 
gradually upwards from the wall of rock 
which forms its landward boundary. 
Ten feet down, where the rock wall casts 
a heavy shadow on the gravel floor, a 
blenny, one of the little pug-faced rock- 
fishes that scramble up and down the 
rocks like lizards in the sunlight, lies 
panting on its side, its smooth skin 
undergoing those miraculous colour- 
changes which so often prelude a fish’s 
departure for the Happy Hunting- 
grounds. A deep clean-cut wound just 
behir the left gill-cover is the outlet for 
astream of red that oozes forth in sticky 
threads, to dye the crystal water. 
Obviously the victim of violence, the 
fish, as it lies exposed upon the gravel, 
frowned on from three sides by the weed- 
and sponge-draped rocks, looks highly 
Suggestive of a sinister and artfully 
baited trap. “And this,” says the 
human watcher as he sprawls upon the 
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“An elfin light flickers over the cabbage- 

fields in waves of sickly bluish phosphores- 

cence.... The goblin fireworks emanate 

from the octopus, this time acting in the 
role of fertiliser,” 


rocks above and adjusts the water-teles- 
cope, “ this, the tide permitting, events 
of the next two hours shall prove.” 
For full thirty minutes the giant weed- 
fronds, slowly lilting to and fro, alone 
relieve the statuesque calm of this minia- 
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ture Garden of Nereus ; and then—enter 
suddenly a small green shore-crab. A 
crafty, hole-and-corner character this, a 
crustacean Charlie Bates; who, with 
his little bony, squint eyes fastened on 
the rock-fish, has silently edged his way 
along the whole oi one side of the rocky 
chamber, from which he never for a 
moment takes his unprotected back. 

Even now, the coast apparently clear, 
he gingerly steps forth into the light, one 
eye turned upwards, doing sentry-go 
along the slimy dome of his carapace, 
the other still glued to the expiring fish. 
Step by step, with endless deviations, 
he goes, threatening to bury himself a 
dozen times in the course of as many 
inches, on the strength of a dozen 
separate false alarms. Once, indeed, he 
disappears, feet first, into the gravel, 
till only his beady brown eyes show 
above the surface ; but regaining heart 
he emerges again until, in his greed 
losing all reserve, he makes a slanting 
rush at the fish, and has almost reached 
it when he stops dead, apparently para- 
lysed! Painfully he raises himself into 
a defiant attitude, legs extended, claws 
opened and uplifted in menace, and so 
remains, motionless, like some Japanese 
miniature cast in old green bronze. 

On the opposite side of the pool, and 
thrust forward from between two flaps 
of what had at first seemed to be a solid 
slab of the “‘ crumb-of-bread ’’ sponge, 
there has appeared, silently, and with- 
out the slightest warning, what is ap- 
parently a flat, coiled shell, something 
like a brownish Catherine-wheel, perfect 
in its smooth spiral formation. Then, 
slowly, methodically, the shell begins 
to uncoil! Very slowly indeed at first, 
but gradually gaining momentum, it 
soon becomes a gently tapering rod of 
india-rubber, some two feet in length— 
the exact distance between the rock-wall 
and the dead fish. The under-surface of 
the rod is covered with suckers, pearly, 
saucer-shaped discs that, attached to a 
band of wonderfully elastic membrane, 
shift and stretch in all directions ; one 
moment bunched together, and the next 
strung out in single file (only in pre- 
served specimens do they assume the 
rigid two-by-two formation usually de- 
picted in books). 
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Eight or nine of the little cupping- 
glasses swiftly “‘ concentrate ’”’ at the 
whip-like termination of the arm, and, 
lightly as a feather, ‘‘ flick’ the crab 
upon the beak between his eyes. Now 
comes the most mysterious part of all. 
Seized by ourselves, he would make a 
furious attack upon our fingers, with 
sanguinary results. Caught by a fish, 
he would fold up into a compact ball, 
and feign death. But in the awful power 
of this living thong, he allows himself, as 
though petrified in his defiant attitude, 
to be dragged over the gravel until, 
reaching the rock-wall, he is forced be- 
tween the two masses of sponge, and 
the ragged gap closing behind him marks 
where he vanishes from the world of the 
living, for ever. 

What ogre’s castle the lovely tints 
and gracious forms of sponge and weed 
conceal, the human watcher has already 
guessed. Not so the masked crab that 
has suddenly appeared like a jack-in- 
the-box through the gravel floor ; and 
with his tong-like claws is proceeding to 
cut a tit-bit from the blenny’s side. 
But already the mysterious shell has re- 
appeared, and a moment later, in the 
very act of passing a scrap of flesh to his 
mouth, paralysis (born of a deadly fear 
that must surely be akin to that which 
naturalists tell us dwells in the eye of 
poisonous snakes) has come upon the 
masked crab. He waits for the uncoil- 
ing arm to reach him, seize him by the 
mouth-plates, and so, defiant of front, 
yet wholly unresisting, he goes the way 
of his predecessor. 

So also, in the course of the next hour 
and a quarter, do seven shore-crabs, a 
weed-draped ‘“‘spider,” two hermits 
housed in whelk-shells, and a neat 
brown edible crab. All are victims to 
the same dread influence. 

But with the first slight swaying of 
the zostera-blades that fringe the gully’s 
mouth, and by their movement herald 
the turning of the tide, a strange thing 
happens. The dead fish begins to rock 
from side to side as the shell-sand 
boils and heaves beneath it into a 
fast-rising cone. Rises and rises until 
it stands a good three inches high. 
Already the rubber-lash is extended 
expectantly towards it; but draws 
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back when there sudden.y topples out 
from a sort of crater at the apex of 
the mound, not the expected woolly 
crab or burrowing-prawn, but a spine- 
clad purple heart-urchin. The octopus 
knows the sea-egg for the box of sand 
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whelk ; a huge bivalve, its toothsome 
bulk protected by a shell covered with 
a hairy coat like the finest satin ; anda 
quartet of marbled dog-cockles, that, 
each projecting its vermilion foot, make 
seawards in a series of yard-long leaps ! 


“ At the prospect of a meal and a fight, both dear to his heart, the maze 

of shears and combs which constitute the Fiddler’s mouth are all 

a-throb for blood. Clashing his monstrous claws above his head, he 
rushes into battle.” 


and gravel that he is, and spatangus 
purpuratus shuffles off towards the open 

Half-a-dozen similar mole-hills, 
out of octopus range, fortun- 


sea. 
well 


ately for their occupants, rise and yield 
a great 


up severally : rough-shelled 





A little burrowing-crab emerges from a 
heap of débris ; and instantly the whip- 
lash has him. It pauses half-way to 
secure a lithe and harlequin-like prawn, 
and deftly turning its prey sideways in 
order to drag it between the spongy 
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buttresses, disappears with them both 
into the Blue Chamber. 


And now the tide runs in apace. 
Gurnets, gunnels, conners and gay- 


liveried worms, all concealed till now, 
start from their ambushes and make for 
open water. Paddling fast against this 
outrushing stream there comes a splen- 
did figure. Violet-blue armour clothes 
his shapely limbs, broad bands of crim- 
son mark the joints and rivets, his 
breast-plate is of gold and silver, and his 
large eyes glow like two ruby lamps. A 
dandy in attire, a scavenger by pro- 
fession, and a “ first-class fighting man ”’ 
withal, behold the Velvet Fiddler! 
Not for nothing have the Jersey fisher- 
folk dubbed him “ le crabe enragé.’’ He 
spies the dead fish and the coiled arm 
simultaneously. A few strokes of his 
broad paddle-feet bring him to the scene 
ofaction. At the prospect of a meal and 
a fight, both dear to the Fiddler’s heart, 
the maze of shears and combs which 
constitute his mouth are all a-throb for 
blood. Clashing his monstrous claws 
above his head, he rushes into battle. 


With fifteen captive crabs stored 
amongst his voluminous folds of 


sucker-covered membrane, the octopus 
is decidedly hampered. He can _ ill 
spare more than three arms for the fray, 
and dare not bring his defenceless body 
into the open. The Fiddler strives to 
gain a rear position and render the octo- 
pus helpless with a few lightning slashes 
of his hugh chelae. The octopus is 
equally determined to secure those claws 
with an arm; one alone will suffice ; 
after that the rest will be compara- 
tively easy. The end of ten minutes’ 
fencing (in a case of octopus v. lobster, 
the sparring will sometimes last for 
hours) finds the gallant swimming crab 
being “‘ played ” with a living line, im- 
bued with a deadly and untiring in- 
genuity that humours his savage rushes, 
only to give the remaining arms time to 
secure the fiercely winnowing paddles. 
The glimpse we have had of the ogre’s 
shapeless head and dull greenish-yellow 
eyes vanishes, the arms contract and 
thicken, more and more suckers are 
front, and the Fiddler, a 
bundle of 


brought to the 
frantic, impotent 


legs, 1S 
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almost hidden in the ghoulish embrace, 
ere the sponge and oar-weeds draw a 
kindly veilover the sixteenth tragedy the 
pool has witnessed in the last two hours, 


It is some twenty-five hours later when 
we revisit Green Island. The sponge- 
lined gully lies as perfect an embodi- 
ment of apathetic, passionless calm as 
upon yesterday. Only at the base of 
the rock is raised a monument to the 
sixteen victims of molluscan strategy. 
Ornamenting the top of the little cairn 
of crab-shells (further enriched by 
several cockles and a squilla) are the 
blue and violet claws of the Velvet 
Fiddler. A strange thing about these 
empty shells is that there are no cracks 
or other signs of violence upon them. 
They have simply been disarticulated 
with the neatness of a_ professional 
taxidermist, and the flesh removed. 

Ten minutes’ search with the tele- 
scope reveals the octopus himself, full- 
fed and complacent, perched upon a 
rock near the head of the gully. His 
leathery skin is drawn up into a horn- 
like prominence over each eye, and his 
body, somewhat larger than a tennis- 
ball, changes from globular to egg 
shaped, and back again, as he slowly 
puffs water through his syphon. 

The instinct of the idler prompts us to 
throw a pebble at him. It passes with- 
in an inch of his evil head. For an 
instant the brown and purple of his 
bloated form changes to ashy-grey ; 
then rose and umber flood its mottled 
surface as he releases his hold upon the 
rock, swings round, and, bringing his 
snaky arms together in compact and 
conical formation, shoots backward and 
downwards until, within a foot of the 
bottom, he relaxes them once more into 
a circular, umbrella-like shape. 

Almost before he touches the bottom 
his brown and purple changes to the shell- 
sand’s winking fawn and silver. Spider- 
like, the ogre strides towards the fissure 
in the rock, and, no hungry rock-cod or 
conger being at hand to terminate his 
fascinating but unsavoury career, be- 
comes one with the gamboge-tinted 
sponge, and vanishes once more to lie in 
wait,a menace tothe unsuspecting crabs. 
L. R, BriGHtwELt, F.Z.S. 
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RyT [aire Relloc 


THE BRIGHTEST NEWS OF THE MOMENT—A STORY OF A HOLIDAY: AN 
ENGLISH LOITERER IN A SPANISH PORT—INFORMATION FROM A 
*“ CASUAL "—THE CHOICE OF A STEAMER—LUGGAGE FOR THE JOURNEY— 
A PANORAMA OF SPAIN—ENGLISH MERCHANDISE IN FOREIGN PLACES 


AN UNCEREMONIOUS STARI 


MOMMSEN AND THE HILLS—‘‘ SO A 


ROLLED ”"—MEMORIES OF THE DEFE 
COUNTRY AGAIN—THE TRIP ENDS 
THAN AT 


OLIDAYS are not news (unless 
they are good news),andI am 
not sure that [ ought to write 
of holidays under the title 

“ The News,”’ but as this will appear in 
the holiday time, it may make better 
news for the reader than anything more 
serious or less practical if I consider 
holidays. 

And I am well situated for writing 
on holidays just now, as my most recent 
and vivid experience is of a journey 
coming, as one or two journeys in my 
life have, in the most holiday fashion 
possible, that is, as a succession of un- 
expected things. At the risk of merely 
telling a story, certainly without any 
plot, and probably without any point, | 
will relate the experience ; for it is, I 
think, a sort of example of how holidays 
may be taken, and when I have told 


CHOCOLATE AT THE BREAK OF 
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DAWN 
LL DAY LONG THE NOISE OF BATTLE 
NCE OF CHRISTENDOM—THE BASQUE 

1 TWO DAYS’ JOURNEY FOR LESS 
“AXI DRIVE. 


my little story I can draw the moral at 
leisure. 
This, then, is the story. 


WAS in the north of Spain occupy- 
ing myself with the Retreat of Sir 
John Moore a hundred years ago and 
with the Battle of Coruna—a difficult 
battle to understand because the ground 
over which it was fought is so tumbled. 
I had seen also Santiago on my way to 
Vigo, and I had made myself acquainted 
with one or two towns and places con- 
cerned with the beginnings of the Recon- 
quest of Spain from the Moors—but all 
that is by the way. My point so far as 
holidays are concerned is that at the end 
of the process I found myself unex- 
pectedly possessed of a balance of several 
days. I was free—and that is a very 
pleasant thing to be even if one’s free- 
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dom is to last for less than a week. I 
was somewhat at a loss how to use this 
freedom, because I lacked experience in 
such things as leisure, but I remembered 
how, ten years ago in Africa, I had tried 
a certain experiment and had brought 
it off to my complete satisfaction. We 
all know how dangerous it is to attempt 
a repetition of any pleasure, especially 
a chance pleasure, but I did attempt a 
repetition this time. Indeed, I almost 
exactly copied, after such an interval, 
what I had done ten years before, and 
to my astonishment it came off. 


[ HAD come down from the hills into 

a very busy port. The great 
emigrant liners on their way to Spanish 
America from the North of Europe call 
there continually, and the coasting trade 
in and out of the harbour is consider- 
able. I could not, as one can at some 
ports (especially in the Mediterranean), 
take any direction I chose, but I knew 
I had something of a choice, so what I 
did was this. Instead of going to an 
agent or a shipping line, I got up in the 
early summer morning before anybody 
was about except those who have to 
watch the quays, and determined to 
find out what boats were starting, and 
whither, at the earliest moment, and to 
let chance guide me on my voyage. I 
made friends with a man exceedingly 
poor and intelligent to whom I gave 
breakfast in a stall that was open at 
that hour. He was what we call in 
England a “‘ casual’’ ; he had been un- 
loading cargoes for some days past. 
He had tramped there, I think, from 
Vigo or from one of the neighbouring 
Galician ports. He not only knew 
every boat in the harbour, where it was 
come from and where it was bound to, 
but also, what is not unimportant in 
Spain, whether it would really start 
and when, and what it honestly meant 
to do apart from its professions. 


HE gave me a list of all manner of 

places to which I might go. There 
was a big English ship, for instance, in 
the outer bay, very badly trimmed 
and heavily down by the head, and she 
was back from Cuba and was going to 
touch at a French port before she made 
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the Channel. There was a _ smaller 
French Trans-Atlantic which, on the 
day after the morrow, would aim at 
St. Nazaire in the mouth of the Loire, 
There was a boat just in from the iron 
mines up the coast. She was taking in 
cargo and would go round the corner 
of Finisterre, and get into the Douro 
before the end of the week. He re- 
viewed all these boats for me, and many 
others, giving me also the character of 
their captains so far as he knew it, and 
the sort of life one would lead aboard. 
He also told me of what he had heard 
of boats that were likely to come in 
that day or the next. 


SAY again he was a most intelligent 
man, and I wish there were more like 
him. But when he had completed his 
list I said to him that, in my judgment, 
half the battle of getting loose and free 
was getting right away, and he answered 
that if that was in my mind I had better 
simply step aboard a large, dirty coast- 
ing steamer all made of iron, and with- 
out any fittings for passengers or 
beauties of any kind, which was lying 
moored close by us. He said it would 
wake up at about seven o’clock, and 
that as its intention was to mug along 
the coast eastward, I should see plenty 
of things if I travelled in that way. 

I thanked him for this advice and 
did exactly as he had told me. Spain 
being (I am glad to say! ) Spain, nobody 
stopped or challenged me or asked me 
any questions as I walked up the gang- 
way in company with a few men who 
were beginning to work at the unload- 
ing. I spoke toa man who was dressed 
very much as might be a rather slovenly 
clerk out of work, in a suit of dittoes, 
and with a muffler in place of a collar, 
for I judged by his air that he was in 
authority. I asked him_if I might 
come on board a little later, after I had 
got provisions, and stay on board ; and 
he said he saw no reason why I should 
not. Freedom is of the essence of a 
holiday, and I had begun well. 


WENT ashore, therefore, and bought 
just the rough provisions I needed 
for a couple of days. I also bought a 
French translation of one of the volumes 
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of Mommsen’s History of Rome (it was 
the volume which dealt with the end of 
the second Punic War and the libera- 
tion of Greece). I had, of course, no 
luggage of any kind. I got upon their 
jron decks and sat down where I thought 
[ should be least in the way, and 
watched the world. I noted for hours 
and hours the unlading of that coast- 
ing steamer, and it was worth all the 
geography books in the world for teach- 
ing one the way in which Spain is built 
a ring of gardens shut in between 
high mountains and the sea, and in 
their midst a high plateau, desert and 
bare. For by the labels on the cases, 
and by the nature of the goods, one saw 
all Spain. This boat had started many 
days before from Barcelona. She had 
gone down the Mediterranean coast 
touching at various harbours. She had 
gone through the Straits and up the 
river to Seville ; she had been in to the 
long fiords which begin at Vigo, and 
now she was here ; and from her hold 
there came fruits and wine and barrels 
of oil and, what interested me very 
much, great bales of sundry English 
goods, some of ironwork, some of 
stationery. 


I’ is astonishing what a mass of 

English work you come across in 
Spain even in the mountain villages. 
For instance, the nibs of pens, the bodies 
of vehicles, and, on the light railways, 
carriages and engines; then, in the 
shops, notepaper and cotton goods and 
all manner of things marked with an 
English name and sometimes (what is 
comic) bearing English instructions 


upon them, which the Spaniards can-. 


not read, but which no one has been at 
the trouble of changing. 

I remember once (while I am on this 
topic) getting shaved in a mountain 
village just over the Spanish border and, 
as I cast my eyes upwards to the ceiling, 
which is the posture of a man being 
shaved, I saw tacked on to that ceiling 
a large advertisement of an English 
bicycle, on which the people of that 
village were recommended—in English 

-to use this bicycle and no other, and 
were told (in English) all its virtues. 
[he reason I have remembered that 
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advertisement after so many vears is 
that there was no road to this village of 
any kind save a rough mule-track zig- 
zagging precipitously over the moun- 
tains, and that all news of the outer 
world came at the best three days late. 


7ELL, then, I watched all this un- 
loading, and it went on hour after 
hour, after hour. It went on through 
the broiling heat of a Spanish summer 
noon, and there seemed no end of it. I 
asked one man who was a sort of giant, 
very good-natured and full of negro 
blood, when he thought it would be over, 
and he answered by throwing up his 
hands towards heaven! But another 
man, as small as he was big, told me 
sharply that it would be over exactly 
at four. Four o’clock came and it was 
not nearly over. Six o’clock came and 
seven o'clock and eight o’clock, and 
they were still lightening that ship of as 
incongruous a medley of things as ever 
I saw in my life. 

It began to grow dark ; a mist crept 
over the sea, hiding old towers, towers 
as old as Carthage, older than Rome, or 
making them vague and large through 
the gloom. It was full dark before 
the business of that unloading was 
over, and all the while no one had 
questioned me or interfered with me in 
any way, but I had been allowed to sit 
thus on deck, possessing my soul, and 
eating of my provisions. 


At? last, when it was quite dark, they 

finished their business quite un- 
expectedly and with astonishing 
celerity. They put the covers on the 
hatches. Then they started—and their 
way of starting amused me because it 
was so simple. All they did was to 
cast off the ropes which bound them to 
the shore; to get two men in a boat 
to pull the nose round a little (and, 
what was well worth seeing, these men 
were paid casually by the throwing of a 
coin to them over the side), and then to 
start the engines slowly and push her 
out like that. §S they were not of 





Since 
the North, there was no shouting or 
tramping or anything of what actors 
call “ business.’’ My steamer went off 
on her voyage as a man goes out of his 
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house, putting on his hat and taking his 
stick. And so she headed past the 
towers and into the mist that covered 
the empty sea, hooting through the 
darkness. 


THEN I said to myself, “I do not 
know what I shall have to pay 
for all this ; I do not know quite where I 
am going except that I am going east- 
ward, and that I am going to see a new 
land.” And all night long we paddled 
along at six or seven knots through the 
mist, hooting cheerfully and receiving 
counter-hoots from time to time from 
other ships, and once or twice we 
stopped dead when those hoots were 
too near. I slept a little in the warm 
night in spite of the dampness of the 
mist, taking my ease on deck ; for you 
see Spain is Spain, and the spirit of Spain 
inhabits not only its land, but its seas 
and the ships that sail upon those seas. 
A little before dawn a wind had 
blown the mist away, the stars came 
out, it grew light above the sea before 
us (the sea was dead calm and clear), 
and with the full broadening of the day 
I saw how fine a thing my adventure 
was presenting to me, for there upon the 
right and to the south were high and 
lonely mountains rising right up out 
of the sea and against the sky. And it 
was also with that breaking of the day 
that a man came and spoke to me as 
though he had known me all my life, 
and asked me whether I would have 
some chocolate, which is to the Spaniard 
what coffee is to the French, or tea to 
the English. I said I would, and also 
asked him what there was to pay, for I 
was getting a little anxious about this. 
But he was exceedingly courteous and 
said, “We need not speak of that 
now,’ and that is a better way of going 
to work than taking tickets and having 
them punched, checked, controlled, lost, 
found again and finally taken away 
from one, all to no purpose. 


LL day long those great mountains 
stood up out of the sea, and we 
paddled along (by which I do not mean 
that we had paddles, for we only had 
one lazy screw) some few miles from 
the shore, and [ still watched the hills 
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and read my Mommsen, and then 
watched the hills and then read my 
Mommsen again, and the hills and the 
story of Rome got mixed together, so 
that when I think of the one I remem- 
ber the other now. 

There are lines, which most people 
know, written by Tennyson, in which 
the noise of the verse indicates battle 
between mountains and the sea. And 
this story of Rome which I read, and 
these deserted hills, would have suited 
such lines. As for the mountains, the 
highest of them were still white with 
snow against the intense blue of the 
south, but their lower foot-hills, coming 
down rounded upon the sea, were green 
and a little clouded. There was a con- 
trast between the jagged rocks, the 
sharp white, of the summits and the 
softer approach to the shore. And as 
I looked at them all that long day I 
remembered the trout streams which 
I knew (not that I have fished or can 
or would fish in them) and the cool 
mountain-valleys of the Cantabrian 
shore where the first battles against 
the Mohammedans were waged by the 
mountaineers. 


EEP in those valleys was Covadonga, 
and across those streams Pelayo 
forded, and on one of their rare plains, 
shut in with hills, the capital of the 
Christian bastion was fixed—Oviedo. 
And it was upon these small beaches of 
those coves, running in half rounds like 
a shell and for all the world like the 
Devonshire coves, that the Christian 
Auxiliaries pouring in from the north 
during all the Dark Ages helped to 
maintain the fight. They beached 
their boats upon those shores. It was 
in the rare harbours and river mouths 
that the transports anchored when the 
knights landed with their horses to ride 
into the hills to take Leon at last 
upon the upland, and then to push over 
the burnt plains to the centre and to 
Toledo, and at last to sweep all Spain. 
This mountain coast was the crucible 
in which Christian Europe rearose ; 
and all day long I watched it, reading 
my book as well. 
Then came the second night full of 
stars and quiet upon the sea. 
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HE next day was the same, save that 
the mountains were a little higher, 
but before evening the boat was headed 
lazily towards the land ; we rounded a 
point, and I was in that great harbour 
where Charles V and his Imperial fleet, 
with painted sails I think and full of 
emblems, came in to quiet water on the 
day when he took possession of Spain. 
And a little way farther eastward stood 
up that rock like a lion’s head which 
is the Gibraltar of the north—Santona 
—and may in some remote day again 
play a great military part, for Europe 
always goes round again upon its tracks 
and is full of resurrections. I was in 
the Basque country again—and the two 
days were over, and that was the end 
of the holiday. 


THE tramp steamer cast anchor in 

that wide bay, that wide inland 
bay which made me think of California. 
The sun was settings, but not yet gone. 
There was a pleasant light upon the 
low sand-hills above the shallow water. 
Then the man to whom I had spoken of 
money came to me and asked whether 
I would land, and I said to him that 
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I thought I would, though perhaps I 
should have been wiser to continue 
during the next day for yet another 
coasting journey my watching of that 
sea and of those mountains. So I paid 
him and went over the side by a rope 
ladder and down into a little boat, and 
when they had put me ashore upon the 
Alameda that was really the end. 


Ow, was not that a holiday? I could 
draw from it, if I had the space, 
all the morals for all holidays! I had 
found everything new. It had cost 
less than a taxi drive. It had been 
fuller than most books and than some 
lives. The two long days had been 
days as long and full as the days of 
childhood. 

But when people tell me that such 
things are difficult or rare, and only for 
a few, I disagree. All that you need is 
to cast yourself out and to take your 
chance. It costs little, very little in- 
deed, less for a month of it than for one 
week of the faded ritual thing by ex- 
presses and in the abominable hotels. 

May there be many more such for 
myself and for many other men ! 


H. BELtLoc. 


TWO IN CORNWALL 


TT HE top of a hill in a gale, 
Far off the white of a sail; 


The flashing blue of the sea, 


The sough of wind in the tree ; 


Sea-gulls winging—my love to me clinging ! 


And all my manhood singing ! 





SHERRIL SCHELL. 














TRIPTYCH 


BY A. 


“Food for powder, food for powder, tush 
man, mortal men, mortal men.”’ 


FAtsTaAFF. 1st Part Henry IV. 
LL-Hallow-E’en, and a dark- 
ness over land and sea—a 


girl leant against a sea-wall, 

below her the _ half-seen 
stakes of the breakwaters stood in 
broken lines or ragged clumps, showing 
in the distance as figures, grouped, or 
solitary on the shore. To her right lay 
the lights of a seaport town: to her 
left the land ran flat and shelving to 
the shore, till fronted by the great cliff 
that guards the curve of the bay. 

Before her the English Channel 
sobbed and whispered over the stones, 
to flee back again with the long-drawn- 
in suck of the breath that is like no other 
sound on earth. 

The wind swayed and swathed her 
black clothes round her. She had come 
from a grave-yard, where guarded by 
the beeches, those who had loved the 
sea in their lives could sleep within 
sound of her singing. The girl was 
Scotch with a Celt’s passionate remem- 
brance of those who had left her; but 
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the girl was young, and her eyes were 
softer with joy for the living than with 
sorrow for the dead. 

The man and the woman sleeping be- 
neath the beeches had told her that life 
was not yet over; that love, the love 
of man for woman, of woman for 
man, would be hers. She had cried out 
against the saying, pushing the thought 
from her with angry hands. Her mother 
and father knew better ; they faced, un- 
flinching, the time when another should 
be her first thought. And the time had 
come. 

The south-west wind flicked a damp 
strand of hair into the girl’s mouth : she 
turned on her heel to walk homewards 
to the light of the seapiort town, and 
the sea kept her company by the way 
with a splash, a sob and a ripple, the 
perpetual motion that, alone of all 
sounds in life, speaks of eternal rest. 

Behind the girl lay her dead, before 
her lay life and the love that comes 
but once toevery human soul. The last 
beech-leaves fell in the churchyard under 
the hill. But those sleeping beneath 
the beeches had learnt, in the strength of 
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their charity, the last and hardest lesson 
of eld—that youth must be served. 


All Saints’ Day and a sheet of azure, 
a sky of light blue, and a bite of frost in 
the air—for the sea above all other of 
God’s creatures doth-keep All Saints’ 
Day, as well she may, for she hath many 
of God’s saints to keep. 

A wide shallow bay curved from point 
to point, its sands and cliffs changing 
through mother-of-pearl to shades of 
pink and brown, through yellow of the 
clay to the dead white of the Culver 
Cliff. 

Deep, narrow chines split the cliffs 
from head to heel; filled to the edge with 
withered brambles and faded bracken. 
Bracken and bramble stood out in 
silhouette, a feathery frieze against a 
pale-blue background of November sky. 

A woman stood on the cliffs looking 
out to sea: her eyes were tired, tired 
with a vision of a January night in a be- 
leaguered African town, and of a twisted 
body, huddled beside a naval gun. 

She looked at the water lying at her 
feet, clear and green in the shadow of 
the cliff; then she lifted her eyes to 
where a grey film veiled the horizon and 
the first rose-clouds of sunset trailed 
across the sky. 

And the sea and the sun brought 
their own healing; and the sorrow 
passed from the woman’s eyes and she 
went her way in peace. 

Hidden in the fold of the downs stood 
a house : in the house was a little son to 
be trained in the service of the sea. 
There was no thought of keeping him 
back. The man who slept beneath the 
beeches, and the man who lay in the 
sand of an African grave, had taught 
her at least this lesson, and dying, had 
left unto her the traditions of their name 
and race. 

Therefore she went back to her work, 
strong in the knowledge of the fellow- 
ship of sacrifice, wherein lies the essence 
of the Communion of Saints. 


All Souls’ Eve—seawards, grey water 
met a grey sky, while the blunt-nosed 
mass of Dunmore Head thrust itself 
upon them both: inland the outlines 
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were blurred in the mist rising from the 
marshy levels. 

The sun had set, leaving a bar of bitter 
yellow light over the low inland hills, 
already dark with the swift onrush of 
November twilight. The only light in 
the picture this, but the eyes of the 
woman, climbing the steep ascent of 
slippery turf, turned from it to look out 
to sea. For there peace, rest and 
healing lay for the taking : and the sun- 
set spoke of wrongs endured but not for- 
given, and of a hatred beside which 
death is a lighter thing. 

She stopped climbing, and stood quiet 
in the peace andthe stillness ; the flood 
of her memories rushed over her and she 
bowed her head. 

The little son had become a man: as a 
man will, he loved.a girl. In six weeks 
the girl had cast him off, as a woman 
throws aside an old glove. The boy 
was not a strong boy; he failed in the 
performance of his duty, fell short of 
the high standard set by the Service to 
which he had the honour to belong. 

In the little house beneath the downs 
his mother prepared a welcome for him, 
with a sword in her heart and a smile on 
her lips. She preparedin vain. In the 
Red Sea the boy’s courage failed him. 
Crushed by his disgrace he shot himself. 

So now there was nothing left to hope 
for, no one to work for—only a great 
weariness of soul and much forgiving 
to do. 


Thesoft sound of a boat creeping past, 
rose from below the cliff. The fisher- 
men were going out to bring in the 
lobster-pots ; the waves splashed over 
the pebbles and sucked back from the 
shore : and above, the good and the evil 
angels fought in a woman’s soul. 

The bitter light faded, and the wind 
blew softly, a church-bell rang and a sea- 
gull cried to his mate: the woman 
raised her head and turned to walk 
downwards to the church beneath the 
hill. 

The faith, the fellowship and the 
charity of those who had gone had not 
failed her. In the dark Norman nave 
she knelt in prayer for all souls, of both 
quick and dead, on All Souls’ Eve. 

A. M. D. 
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FORTUNE’S ROAD 
BY ALICE MASSIE 


IS mother took himto theshop drawing,” said the woman. “ Thank 
—a little, thin slipofaboyin the gentleman, Dic—Richard.”’ 


someone’s cast-off Eton suit. “Thank you,” said Richard dully, 
She explained that he was’ with his eye upon the catalogue. 
very quick and clever, and also—though “He might as well begin his work at 


that had nothing much to do with the once,” said the manager, “ just as well, 
position—that he was extremely fondof if you will send his things up.”’ 

drawing, and that his grandfather had The woman hesitated for a moment, ° 
been a sculptor of renown. She twisted and then held out her hand. ‘“ Good- 
her cotton gloves upon her faggers while bye, Richard !”’ she said. ‘‘ Come home 
she told all this. for Sunday.” 

The boy himself kept silence, clutch- The boy gripped her hand, and 
ing his cap—he wore a cloth cap with thanked her in his heart that she re- 
the absurd Eton suit—and all the frained fromkissing; but he felt so small, 
manager of the big shop asked him and infinitely lonely, in that vast estab- 
was whether he was rapid at arith- lishment, he did not trust himself to 
metic. The boy looked up then, and speak. He walked with his mother to 
said, ‘‘ Yes, sir, but and his mother _ the door. 
hastily cut in with another eulogy of her “ Dicky,” she said anxiously, “‘ Dicky 
son’s character, and showed a testi- —try and keepon withit. Your father” 
monial from his schoolmaster, because (they always spoke of his father in 
she feared that he was going to remark whispers), “ your father could never 








that he did not like arithmetic. stick to anything for long.”’ 
“Well, well,” said the manager, The boy found his voice on the door- 


“‘ we'll take him on, at half-a-crown a_ step. ‘‘ Don’t you worry,” he said, “ I'll 
week. He will live in, of course, but he make my fortune soon. I'll get on for 
can go home every Sunday, if you wish — you in this old world, you see ! ”’ 
it. Oh yes,” in answer to a question, But on the evening of the next day, 
“the accommodation is most comfort- and the next, and yet the next, the boy 
able, and the housekeeper is like a lay miserably in bed, and thought things 
mother to the younger members of the over. Ifa fellow, to get on in this world, 
staff.”’ must sit all day long boxed up in a 
The mother clutched her son’s hand _ stifling cash desk, and count coppers 
suddenly. ‘‘ He isn’t very old,” she which refused to balance, if a fellow had 
said. to listen to the cashier’s scoldings and 
“Bah! I started work before his the cashier’s sneers, if he had to sleep 
age,” the manager said, in a not un-_ in a hard, cold bed, with sheets which 
kindly fashion. ‘‘ He won’t stop in a_ were not spotless, in a room with several 
cash desk all his life, and if he’s clever others, why then he—the particular 
at drawing, as you say, we'll have him fellow whose fortunes he was consider- 
doing all the illustrations for the cata- ing, didn’t want to get on in this world. 


logue some day. He’s on the road to He didn’t want—he didn’t want—— He 
fortune ! ”’ fell asleep at last. 
The boy turned his head towards a They allowed employees out at night, 


table, where a catalogue lay open. It until a certain hour. The boy obtained 
displayed the pictured glories of a green permission to attend an art-class, pay- 
plush-covered sofa, and a hideous brass_ ing for it from his princely half-crown. 
bedstead. And the boy had wanted to Things were slightly better for him after 
paint living, vivid portraits of fair that. He hurried to the drawing-class 
women ! at night, and dawdled back. He missed 
“That will be nice, to use your the housekeeper’s supper, and bought a 
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pennyworth of roast potatoes from a 
stall. 

Often he was nearly locked out, 
for he cut the closing hour very fine. 
Once he had to wheedle round the care- 
taker to get in at all. Then one night he 
overstepped the mark. He had stopped 
to look at a street row, and arrived at 
the porter’s gate a full half-hour after 
lock-out time. 

He stood moodily before the gate, 
and kicked his heel against it, but 
deep down within his heart something 
whispered: ‘‘ You can leave it all ; 
you can’t get in! It’s not your fault ! 
You can leave it all!” 

The boy’s heart beat. Could he do 
that—could he? At any rate, it was no 
use standing there ; he would go home. 

The shops were closed, but there were 
plenty of people about, plenty of cabs 
and omnibuses, light and cheerfulness. 

But by degrees, as he tramped on, 
and left the west behind him, the streets 
grew almost empty, and only cabs and 
motor-broughams dashed by sometimes. 

It was nearly three o’clock when the 
boy came into his own street. The lamps 
were very faint, the road deserted. 
When he came within sight of his own 
house, he almost ran. Home made the 
cash desk seem so far away ; he must 
be leaving it for ever. It was like 
meeting with a dear old friend, and 
then—the house was all in darkness, 
and the boy stood still; it was as though 
the old friend had not recognised him. 

Four steps led to the front door. The 
boy stood upon the highest,and knocked 
loudly, timidly, and then faintly, and 
each knock echoed down the road like 
thunder. The boythought that the win- 
dows round must open at the noise, but 
they did not. No one heard nor heeded 
him. Yet he felt sure his mother or his 
sisters or his grandmother would hear, 
and let himin. How pleased his mother 
would be! And his bedroom would be so 
different from the one which he had left. 

Then he suddenly remembered that 
first day at the shop, and his mother’s 
strained, anxious voice: ‘ Dicky— 


Dicky, try and keep on with it ! ” 
And the boy remembered that he was 
running away. 
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He caught the door-handle between 
his hands. “Oh! some of you,” he 
cried—and there was a little catch in 
his voice—‘‘ some of you come down 
and open it.”” But no one came. 

The boy raised his hand towards the 
knocker once again ; the silence and the 
darkness and the vastness of the night 
enveloped him ; he dared not knock. 

“You might—some of you—you 
might have heard,” he whispered. 
Then he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and turned back whence he had 
come. 

It was tglock before he reached 
the porter’s d@@¥, and still dark with 
a winter morning’s darkness. 

“Two hours more to wait,”’ the boy 
said wearily, “ at least two hours.”’ 

He sat down upon the kerbstone 
miserably ; he would have to own up 
to being late; he would have to say 
he ran away ; in any case, they would 
dismiss him. 

Suddenly footsteps sounded, and the 
porter’s gate swung open wheezily. 
The porter and a tall, thin gentleman 
came out. 

“Yes, yes! she’ll pull through now,” 
the tall man said. He held a little, fat 
handbag. 

The boy remembered suddenly the- 
porter’s wife was ill. That must be the 
doctor coming out ! He jumped up, and 
sidled to the gate. Perhaps—perhaps 
his escapade might yet be hidden. 

““Good-night, sir! ’’ said the porter 
to the doctor. 

The boy caught the porter’s arm. 
“Let me in!” he pleaded. 

“You!” said, the porter vaguely. 
“You! ’’ He wiped his forehead with a 
dirty pocket-handkerchief. 

“Let me in!” repeated Richard. 

The porter hesitated for a moment, 
with his hand on the boy’s thin shoulder. 
Then he crossed the yard on tiptoe, and 
unlocked the door which led to the wing 


where the bedrooms were. ‘Go on, 
then, this once!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
make any noise.”’ 

“ Thanks — awfully!” mumbled 





Richard, and felt his way upstairs, and 
through the corridor, and crawled into 
bed. 


A. M. 
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read, or I to W&ite, this editorial? I have a shrewd suspicion that 

you would far rather be at what I shall be doing so sogn as I shall 

have laid down this vile pen—a staple commodity peculiar to water- 
side inns !—and shall have posted this sheet of “‘ Extra Cream Laid’”’ (note- 
paper and envelope 1d. at the Stores up the street) to the inexorable printer: 
taking a header off the jetty yonder, to clamber anon, cooled and refreshed, 
into the impatient dinghy, tossing her nose at the restraining painter, and 
so away back again to the holiday adventure from which press day has 
drawn me as unwillingly as ever net drew salmon from that same water. 

So I shall not write more than a page of it. 


i this holiday eit I wonder who is the more unwilling, you to 


HERE is a fable current amongst editors and their kind that at this season 
of the year they are planning Christmas numbers, that the “ holiday fiction 
number ”’ is already in the printer’s hands in the dark days of early spring. I 
will not deny that I should at this moment be urging scribe and pharisee (many 
artists are pharisaical) to the concoction of wintry ‘‘ seasonable’”’ matter. But 
even editors are human. I saw this number before you did—and fell from grace. 
At the outset the cover unsettled me. Anon, Mr. Philip Gibbs caused the piping 
of the great Pan to fall pleasantly on my ear; then Mr. Robinson showed him 
fluting on his primitive instrument ; Mr. Chesterton conjured up for me the exotic 
charm of Italy. Mrs. Shorter sang of elusive mermaidens, to be found, so she 
said, only near the sea. Presently Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s Dog led me through 
the sharp air of the marsh country ; from the far Channel Islands a ’topus tentacle 
fastened upon me to lure me to sunny rock-bound pools. Even the contempla- 
tion of Traffic in Towns made me anxious to fly the perils of our streets. And 
at the last came Mr. Belloc with his insidious bottle of Spanish holiday essence. 


SO in the end I gave them all the slip, those unfortunates in the office, and sought 
' j ‘ ’ ° ” ° . 

my own particular ‘“‘ Land of Heart’s Desire ’—and where that is you will 
not learn, because you will not see the postmark on my envelope. - 


NYONE having complaints to lodge, or (it may even be) a tiny cup of praise 
to fill, would therefore oblige by addressing them to the sub-editor. The 
second he has been asked to forward ; the first I will deal with on my return. 
But if you are enjoying your holiday as much as I am enjoying mine—may it be 
even so !—the pile should be a small one. 
THE EpitTor. 


Owing to pressure on our space, a number of letters from readers are held over 
until the next issue. 
The dramatic rights in ‘“ The Last Question,” the magazine revue published tn 
our July number, are reserved by the author. 
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